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ADLAI STEVENSON OF ILLINOIS 
; 

GERALD W. JOHNSON ig | 

MSA 


Bo THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN had been under way two 
weeks, perspicacious observers realized that the result was in- 
evitable in two respects, regardless of what happened on the fourth 
day of November—we were bound to have a bald-headed President 
and liberalism would have a new leader. 

By the time they left office many of our Presidents have been 
pretty thin on top, but if Stefan Lorant’s pictures in The Presidency 
are to be trusted—and that book is a rather trustworthy guide in 
other things—not since John Quincy Adams have we had a really 
polished dome entering the Presidency. Martin Van Buren’s fore- 
head was getting terrifically high, but all the others had a reasonably 
adequate mop when they were first inaugurated. Yet even in July 
we knew that in this respect we would revert to J. Q. Adams next 
January. 

The evidence that liberalism has a new leader became plain in 
Adlai E. Stevenson’s speech of acceptance. It had begun to appear 
even earlier, in the speech in which, as Governor of Illinois, he 
welcomed the Democratic convention to that state. It became 
stronger in every campaign speech he made, and it was overwhelm- 
ing by the middle of October. By November 4, nothing remained to 
be decided except whether he would lead from the White House, as 
© GERALD W. JOHNSON, formerly an editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun, is 
now a free-lance newspaperman and reviewer. Among his many books are Roosevelt: 


Dictator or Democrat?, American Heroes and Hero-Worship, Woodrow Wilson and 
The American People. 
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Roosevelt and Wilson did, or from the platform and editoria. chair, 
as William Jennings Bryan did for twenty years. His defeat means 
only that he must lead more slowly than would have been tae case 
had the country voted the other way. 

His courage, his wit, his lucidity and his shrewdness are all rea- 
sons why the diffused liberal sentiment of the country polarized 
around Stevenson and made it certain long before the election that 
this man, win, lose or draw, will have to be reckoned with by both 
parties as long as he retains his health and strength. 

Yet there is another less obvious but perhaps far more potent 
catalyst that had something to do with the event. Stevenson reintro- 
duced into the Presidential lottery an element that had long been 
missing, certainly since the first election of Thomas Jefferscn, per- 
haps since the first election of George Washington. ‘This element 
was genuine reluctance. 

George Washington didn’t want to be President. ‘This is d-fferent 
from not wishing to be a candidate; many men have hones-ly pre- 
ferred not to run in a specific campaign because the odcs were 
hopelessly against them. But Washington didn’t want to hold the 
office because there were other things that he preferred to do. There 
is some reason to believe that Jefferson felt the same way in 1800, 
although the evidence is less conclusive. It is beyond doubt that 
Jefferson thought he alone could do certain things that needed 
doing, which slightly fogs the clarity of his reluctance. 

But for a century and a half no man eminent enough to be seri- 
ously considered has been plainly and unmistakably reluctant to 
hold the office. ‘Truman’s consternation in 1945 is no exception. 
He was pitchforked into the job by Destiny, and no man likes an 
experience of that sort. His perturbation does not indicate that he 
would have objected to election in the regular way. 

But in July, people who knew him well had no doubt that Steven- 
son did not want to be President. He sought to avoid the romina- 
tion, not out of fear that he would be defeated, but out of fear that 
he would be elected. Once the campaign warmed up, his zttitude 
changed, of course. Any fighter, once committed to battle, soon 
burns with the desire to win. But the attitude of July was funda- 
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mental, and when the flush engendered by the heat of the contest 
fades, the former attitude is likely to reappear. 

So we have in public life, although presently without office, a 
qualified man with an active dislike of the office of President of 
the United States. The significance of this fact is not its effect on 
Adlai Stevenson. On him it will have no perceptible effect. He 
will continue to do whatever he thinks his duty, unhappily perhaps, 
but resolutely. The significant thing is the possible effect it may 
have on the rest of us, and on the practice of politics in the future. 

Of course the country swarms with men who would be genuinely 
horrified if called on to act as President. I am one. But the reason 
is that I know I am utterly unqualified for the position and would 
ruin myself and probably the country within twenty-four hours. To 
cherish no desire for a job that one could not possibly hold is not 
reluctance; it is plain sanity. 

It may be argued with some plausibility that the Presidency is a 
job for which no man is really well qualified, for it would test the 
ability of an archangel. As human affairs go, however, Mr. Steven- 
son can be called.a qualified man. His legal practice has given him 
long familiarity with business methods and the mentality of busi- 
nessmen; his service as an appointive official in Washington has 
familiarized him with the details of administration and the men- 
tality of bureaucrats; and his term as Governor of Illinois has been 
a swift and effective education in politics and the mentality of poli- 
ticians. Even in that special enclosure in the field of administra- 
tion called diplomacy, Stevenson has had an unusually thorough 
erounding. 

Everyone knows all this; so everyone knows that the man’s re- 
luctance to enter the White House could not be based on the con- 
sciousness of rank incompetence that accounts for the modesty of 
most of us. This leads to a staggering conclusion: it is possible for 
an experienced and highly competent American politician to be- 
lieve that there are better things in life than to be President of the 
United States! 

I do not use “better” in the hedonistic sense. There are many 
pleasanter things than being President. Every man who has held 
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the office has found it unpleasant frequently, and most have escaped 
from it with sighs of relief; some have hated it bitterly. But since 
Washington, or perhaps since Jefferson, we have had none who 
seemed to be convinced that they could find in some other place a 
more satisfactory opportunity for that complete self-expression that 
is the desire of every able and vigorous man. 

This disrupts a conventional pattern of thinking. Americans have 
long held it axiomatic that, as a lawyer regards a place on the Su- 
preme Court bench and a priest regards a cardinal’s hat as the 
summit of legitimate ambition, so the Presidency is the ultimate 
aspiration of a normal politician. Apparently, then, we are driven 
to face these alternatives: either this man is abnormal, or our think- 
ing has been shallow.” 

In the way of accepting the first alternative is the massive ob- 
stacle of George Washington. The first President was not a typical 
American, for there has never been another like him; but to call 
him abnormal would be to outrage common sense. We regard him 
as a man with certain qualities that we like to consider normal— 
courage and integrity, especially—raised to a very high power. Like 
Napoleon, he was grand and to a certain extent gloomy, but he was 
not in the least peculiar. Yet, although he was a public servant, he 
did not look upon the Presidency as the summum bonum, but as an 
ailliction that had to be borne. 

Since this attitude did not prevent him from becoming the great- 
est of Presidents, it is obviously not a fatal handicap. In fact, the only 
other man who may have shared it, Jefferson, is also listed among 
the great Presidents. This drives us toward the other alternative: 
that for generations we have been guilty of shallow thinking about 
the office. | 

In some respects, of course, that requires no argument, being 
self-evident. For example, the theoretical truth that every Ameri- 
can boy has a chance to become President we have converted into 
the popular myth that any boy has a right to aspire to the Presi- 
dency. This is obviously shallow thinking. Even popular mythology 
doesn’t assert that any boy has a right to aspire to be a Supreme 
Court justice or a cardinal; none can aspire to those honors except 
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the few who are able and willing to undergo the rigorous training 
necessary to make them lawyers or priests. Once they have qualified, 
they may indeed aspire, but not until they have qualified. 

For the Presidency we do, indeed, require certain qualifications 
not likely to be possessed by the first man taken at random, but 
that these are relevant is a question. We cherish the delusion that 
we require a candidate for the Presidency—that is, a candidate who 
is to be taken seriously—to be honest and a man of distinguished 
attainments. What we actually require, of course, is that he be law- 
abiding and a man of some outward dignity. At times we have even 
foregone the first qualification. Harding, as we now know, was not 
conspicuously law-abiding, at least as regards prohibition and 
monogamy, but he was a man of immense outward dignity. 

The actual requirements for conspicuous success in the Presi- 
dency are quite different. The first and most important is one that 
the people have no right to exact, since they have no way of judging 
it except by the event. It is luck. Coolidge and Franklin Pierce are 
examples of Presidents who had the luck never to encounter a 
crisis of the first order. ‘There is little evidence that they had any- 
thing else, but luck was enough to enable them to finish their terms 
passably well. The two Roosevelts were lucky, but they had a great 
deal more than luck. Hoover, on the other hand, was a man of in- 
tegrity and distinguished attainments, but he had no luck; and 
without it he was lost. 

Beyond that gift of the gods, however, the first qualification of a 
highly successful President is a genius for interpretation. He must 
have the ability to make extremely complex propositions seem plain 
to the electorate. This talent is essentially histrionic, akin to the 
ability of a great actor to make Hamlet comprehenisible to every- 
one in a crowded theater. Histrionics and honesty are not incom- 
patible, but few will assert that there is any necessary connection 
between them. 

Next to the gift of interpretation, a successful President needs a 
thorough comprehension of the operations of the mediocre mind. 
This, George Washington apparently lacked, but his colossal pres- 
tige made him independent of it. One may doubt that he would be 
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half as successful today, even with all his great qualities, if he were 
still as ignorant of the ways of thinking of the common people. 

For obvious reasons, a successful President’s mind cannot be 
itself mediocre, but it must have a sympathy for mediocrity in order 
to understand it. This is essential because the brilliantly successful 
leader of a democracy is not one who takes the people wherever he 
wishes to go, but one who senses where the people are going any- 
way and gets there first. Having done this successfully ninety-nine 
times, he may be able for cnce to lead them where he wishes to go; 
but he can do it only infrequently. This form of expertness is not 
incompatible with dignity, but certainly there is no necessary con- 
nection between the two. 

The third qualification, and one that has assumed enormously in- 
creased importance in recent years, is well-nigh limitless intellectual 
agility. The United States has not so much won, as had thrust upon 
it the hegemony of half the world, which means that every new 
situation that develops anywhere in the world presents a problem to 
the hegemon. ‘The President of the United States could rarely speak 
with absolute assurance even when he had no more than strictly 
national problems on his hands. Now that he is directly involved 
in the problems of Pakistan, India, the Burmese, the Chinese, and 
all others, the ability to shift his position as rapidly as situations 
shift—which is with dizzy speed—-becomes supremely important. 
The character of an intellectual acrobat is not incompatible with 
distinguished achievement, but the connection between the two is 
by no means inevitable. 

In short, there is no necessary connection between successful ad- 
ministration of the Presidency and honesty, dignity and distin- 
guished achievement. Naturally, “successful” in this connection 
means contemporary success. A President may be more than a bit 
of a scoundrel and yet highly successful in the eyes of his own gen- 
eration, although history is pretty sure to see him in a different 
light. The final test is pragmatic. If his administration, twenty 
years later, seems to have tended to “effect the safety and happiness” 
of the people, then his place is assured; if not, then he will be reviled, 
although his character may have been as spotless as an angel’s wings. 
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So the appearance in American politics of a capable public ser- 
vant who really did not want to be President is a reminder of the 
truth that the Presidency is not worth any and every price. It is a 
wholesome reminder, for we were in danger of making an idol of 
the office. Henry Clay may have been hypocritical when he said, 
“I would rather be right than be President”; nevertheless he 
stated the only sound doctrine. The almost unanimous assumption 
that any man who proclaims it is a hypocrite may be correct, but it 
is an embarrassing commentary on our political morality. 

No mortal man, only the omniscient Searcher of Hearts, could 
assert flatly that Adlai E. Stevenson was not shamming when he 
sought to avoid the nomination. But he didn’t seem to be sham- 
ming. He seemed to be reverting to the attitude of the first and 
greatest President; and, in so doing, he has injected that idea into 
American politics again. He has added something old, but as salu- 
tary as it is old. 

It is probable that Governor Stevenson fought the whole cam- 
paign with something of Thoreau’s “quiet desperation.” A close 
reading of his speeches reveals plenty of evidence that his mind was 
shadowed by the conviction that November 4 would produce only 
two losers, no winner, because the man who won the office would 
be a ruined man by 1956. 

Unhappily, it is an apprehension only too well founded on fact. 
Assuming that there is no World War—a gigantic assumption in- 
deed—there will remain the problem of the adjustment of the 
American people to a new position in the world, a position for 
which there are no precedents and no experience to guide us. It is, 
in fact, the problem that President Washington faced, except that 
its dimensions have been enlarged from a single continent to the 
whole world. 

Yet Washington solved his problem, which is reasonable ground 
for believing that this larger but similar one must be attacked in the 
same spirit, although not by the same methods, that informed Wash- 
ington. Hence if there were no evidence in the whole field of public 
life that even a spark of this spirit remained in any leader, the 
prospect would be dark indeed. For in the final analysis, whether 
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the ‘Taft-Hartley law is repealed or merely amended; whether taxes 
are reduced or not; whether we deflate gradually and fairly 
smoothly, or by one grand bust; and whether the president of the 
CIO or the president of the NAM is received more politely at the 
White House for the next four years—all these will be important, 
at most, for the next four years. But whether or not the American 
people, by assuming their responsibilities, rise to their opportuni- 
ties will be important for the next forty and perhaps for the next 
four hundred years. 

The fact that one prominent political leader has given some evi- 
dence that he comprehends and perhaps shares the spirit of Wash- 
ington is accordingly of more importance than the outcome of the 
election. For such a man is bound to be effective—in the White 
House, or out of it—as long as he can command the attention of 
the people. 

The jubilation naturally, inevitably, and perhaps rightly, belongs 
to the winner of the election. But the quiet satisfaction came to. 
thoughtful people even as the campaign began; for it was demon- 
strated that under some circumstances the office actually can seek a 
man who has not “cast longing eyes” upon it. 
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The Trustees of the 
Privately Endowed University 


WILMARTH 8S. LEWIS 


HE SUBJECT OF THIS ORATION is one that I have been warned 
Toa choosing. Everyone agrees that it has never been more 
important than it is today, “but,” as one expert on it said to me, 
“no one knows enough to talk about it.” Another friend said, 
“You will not please anybody with your Oration and you will ex- 
haust yourself and your wife writing it.” During the past three 
months both of these statements have been confirmed. 

Why is this subject so difficult? Considering how much time is 
given to talking about trustees it is remarkable that people should 
be so muddled about them. They are regarded with esteem, envy 
and suspicion; they are honored and caricatured. Why is there 
this confusion? Are not the functions of trustees of a privately 
endowed university perfectly clear? As a matter of fact, they are 
not. The four sets of people who are most concerned—the presi- 
dent and his officers in administration, the faculty, the graduates, 
and the trustees themselves—agree pretty much within their own 
groups about what the trustees should do and not do, but there 
agreement ends. And now, with utter recklessness, I shall try to 
say what each of the four groups thinks the functions of trustees 
are. 

Most presidents believe that the functions of trustees are few 
and formal; the presidents who think otherwise are likely to be 
men who but for the grace of God might themselves have been 
trustees. A familiar attitude is that of the administrator who said 
at the inaugural of a young president, “Don’t let the trustees push 
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you around.” This advice suggests a certain tension that is also 
discernible in an article called “Why Presidents Wear Out.” There 
the author lists at the head of the forces in league against the 
president “the board of trustees (by whatever name)” anc states 
that an active trustee is “a domineering” trustee. These remarks 
are more outspoken than the summary of an eminent president: 
“The proper work of the board,” he said, “is to choose a president. 
Having done so, the internal affairs of the institution must be left 
to the president and his faculty.” Thus even a temperate observer 
of trustees recommends their effacement, except when the need 
for a new president gives them their rare season of flowerir.g, and 
he believes this so strongly that he suspends them in a hanging 
participle. 

So far as the faculty is concerned, trustees are all but mvthical. 
The average scholar knows little about what they do: Fe may 
never meet one. To the scholar the trustee’s chief significance is 
his reputed power of making faculty appointments. The scholar 
is well aware of the protracted exploration that his academic 
superiors make into the records of candidates, but he is told that 
the ultimate decision rests with the alien governing body. If the 
scholar’s subject is Sanskrit he is bound to question the trustee’s 
czpacity to pass upon his professional merits; if his sukject is 
economics he may fear that the trustee’s personal views w_ll lead 
him to doubt the scholar’s fitness for promotion. In any event, it is 
easy to see why the scholar may also view the trustee with < some- 
what cold eye and why he writes papers to say that there shculd be 
“legal representation of the faculty on the governing board of 
every college and university in the country.” 

In the minds of graduates, to become a trustee of one’s university 
is to receive one of the most coveted honors in the country. Sradu- 
ates believe that the trustees’ power is absolute, and they frecuently 
think that too little use is made of it. If you walk into any univer- 
sity club at the end of an afternoon you will find groups of gradu- 
ates gravely talking about some aspect of university affairs that 
they would like to see altered. The subject of these colloquies may 
be the university’s lack of a cosmotron or a Gutenberg Bikle; the 
subject could be the desirability of hiring a football coach who 
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would win games instead of losing them; the subject is sure to be, 
somewhere in the building, the presence of certain men on the 
faculty who are alleged to hold views that differ from those held 
by the graduates discussing them. At length someone will ask, 
whatever the subject may be, “Why don’t the trustees do some- 
thing?” Heads shake sadly; the last glass is put down; the group 
goes silently home to dinner: it is all too clear that the trustees 
will do nothing whatever. 

And how do the trustees view themselves? Far more modestly 
than is sometimes supposed. A graduate is justly proud of his 
. trusteeship; he is ready to spend a great deal of time and thought 
on it. Yet on taking his place on the board, he becomes aware of 
how little he knows about the university, no matter how faith- 
fully he has read the alumni magazine and gone to alumni dinners 
and talked to his undergraduate sons. Can this be the place that 
was a part of him years ago? ‘These new schools and institutes and 
centers, what are they, anyway? What has happened to the things 
that meant most to him at college—the friendships he made there, 
the furious undergraduate activity, the teacher whose wisdom or 
eccentricity lingers in his mind? He sits through his first meetings 
in a haze of bewilderment, painfully aware of his ignorance. In 
this trying period he may well ask himself, “What are the func- 
tions of a university trustee?” 

Some weeks ago, when dining in a certain company of gentle- 
men, I put this question to them. Although nearly all of those 
present were university trustees, my question was not answered 
with the fullness and clarity I had hoped for. Trustees elect the 
president, it was agreed; they oversee the university’s invest- 
ments; they may also, as individuals, give advice in technical 
matters of which they have extensive knowledge. They may 
further, it developed, serve a function of considerable usefulness: 
since the consent of the trustee is necessary for university legis- 
lation, the president and his lieutenants must prepare their pro- 
posals for it with care, bearing in mind the dread possibility that 
the trustees may exercise their right to ask questions and raise ob- 
jections. Here we have, it was recognized, an incentive to sober 
planning, a function that might be called Being a Cloud no Bigger 
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than a Man’s Hand. There it is, the Cloud, always in the sky, “A 
sight to dream of, not to tell.” Yet the president may be glad to point 
to it on occasion. To illustrate: When Professor A goes to the presi- 
dent with a request that the president does not wish to refuse in his 
own person, it is helpful to him to be able to say, “PI take your 
request up with the trustees if you insist, but I am certain that 
they will turn you down and that this inopportune request may 
jeopardize a timely one later.” Professor A withdraws his request. 
and the trustees, all unknowing, have eased the burdens of ad- 
ministration. Apart from these functions, little was certain tc 
the group at the dinner table; in fact, the discussion was con- 
cluded with the question, “Why do there have to be trustees 
anyway?” ‘The full duty of trustees is not evident even to trustees. 

Why, indeed, do we have them? The obvious answer is found ir. 
the original charter of the university, an example of which is 
furnished by the Act to Erect a Collegiate School in Connecticu: 
in 1701. The Act named ten clergymen of the Colony as “Trustees, 
Partners, or Undertakers” for the School, “who should imploy the 
moneys or any other estate” contributed -for the benefit of the 
School and who should “have henceforward the oversight full anc 
compleat Right Liberty and Priviledge to furnish direct manage 
order improve and encourage” the School “in such ways orders and 
manner and by such Persons Rector Master and Officers appointed 
by them as shall according to their best discretion be most con- 
ducible to attaine” the desired ends of the School. These ten 
clergymen represented the orthodoxy and authority of the time 
as well as its learning. During the past seventy-five years the clergy- 
men have largely given way on the governing boards to financiers 
and lawyers, the modern representatives of orthodoxy and aw 
thority. They exercise two of their predecessors’ powers without 
challenge: the right to appoint the president and the right to hold 
title to and control the university's property. Much of the diff- 
culty in trying to define the trustees’ role today arises from th= 
fact that the third characteristic of the original trustees, learning, 
has passed to the faculty. And learning is the primary concern cf 


the university. 
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Let us now try to answer the far more difficult question: What 
should the trustees do today in addition to choosing the president 
and “imploying” the moneys of the university? Trustees, we have 
seen, are a jury whose favorable verdict must be secured by the 
president; as individuals they may be able to give expert advice 
upon a particular university problem; the board as a whole, 
through its collective wisdom, its inherited sense of continuity 
and its objectivity, may serve as a temperate balance and guide 
through the years. This is much, but today trustees have a still 
further duty, and that is to bridge the gulf of ignorance that divides 
the professionals (the scholars) and the laity (the graduates and 
friends of the institution whose continuing gifts are necessary to 
its welfare). This may not be a new duty, but it is an urgent one. 
The view, which was prevalent in university adminstration at 
one time, that the graduates are a nuisance to be tolerated only 
because the university needs their money, has yielded to the more 
sensible course of seeking, and taking, the advice of outstanding 
graduates upon matters in which their advice is valuable. This 
has been pure gain for all concerned; yet there remains the prob- 
lem of the graduates whose connection with the university is 
second-hand. Among them—who are necessarily the majority— 
are found those who really do believe that scholars are allied, in 
a greater or less degree, with the enemies of our society. These 
graduates say that scholars are just the people the enemy would 
suborn because scholars are gullible idealists, because they are 
underpaid, and because they speak directly into the ears of the 
picked youth of the land. Anyone who travels about this country 
will hear them make all of these statements and will be able to 
say with the Bastard in King John: 


...as I travell’d hither through the land, 
I find the people strangely fantasied, 
Possess’ d with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 


A few graduates go so far as to claim that their contributions to 
the university entitle them to dictate what the university shall 
teach and how it shall teach it. To them the trustee can speak 
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better than ahyone else because he is a surrogate for the graduates 
in the administration of the university, whether he is elected by 
them or not. When a classmate says to him, “I know you must 

have academic freedom and all that, but why can’t you see 
_ to it that the right ideas are put in the students’ heads. before 
they graduate?” he will be wise not to ask his classmate what he 
means by “right ideas,” but content himself with pointing out 
that if the trustees attempted to do anything of the kind, the 
entire faculty, including its most conservative members, would 
resign as soon as they could. The trustee may add that he is a 
conservative and that he is opposed to his classmate’s radicalism, 
which would tear the place up by the roots. ‘To the more hysteri- 
cal he can say that by undermining confidence in the patriotism 
of the American scholar they may be serving the Soviets just as 
much as any card-carrying Communist. Finally, in response to 
the argument that he who pays the piper calls the tune, he can 
say what trustees have said before him—and none more eloquently 
than a recent trustee of Harvard—that the university is not for 
sale. The trustee can, in short, cease being the whipping-boy of 
American scholars and become their champion. 

Trustees are the ideal spokesmen for graduates. Yet before 
they can say what they should say, they must usually undergo 
a course of instruction. The modern American university is so 
complex that only a few administrative officers have detailed 
knowledge of all of it. Tours arranged for the benefit of the 
trustee, gallops through the library or physics laboratory, show 
him how little he knows. Of the immensely important personal 
relationships that exist In every corner of the university and that 
make every situation unique, he has probably no knowledge what- 
ever. The sensible trustee gradually realizes that he must leave: 
the running of the university to the president and his colleagues, 
that he must be content to consider the problems they bring to 
him and be ready to carry out any specific tasks the president may 
ask him to perform. 

The president is required by law to bring to the trustees many 
matters on which their approval is routine. The absurdity of their 
passing on the merits of a Sanskrit professor is plain; it is equally 
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absurd to think that they can make a thorough, or even a super- 
ficial, study of the budget. Once a year the budget is solemnly 
presented to the trustees in a summarized form. Their eyes travel 
over the figures and schedules that have been prepared by dozens 
of people during the past months, all of them experts in their 
subjects. The merits of scores of items, from the new claims of 
the Law School to the amount to be spent on floor wax, have been 
weighed and debated. Why should a trustee question the judg- 
ment of the informed men who have arrived at the decisions 
represented by these figures before him? His eye lingers longest 
on the projected deficit, that hardy perennial, but he has learned 
that it is not so alarming as it appears to be, for three reasons: 
first, the congenital pessimism of treasurers that makes them take 
a gloomy view of the future; second, the reserve funds that have 
been prudently stored away for seasons of drought; and, third, 
the manna that mercifully falls upon the university the year 
around. ‘The veteran trustee turns the pages of the budget silently 
and murmurs “Aye” when the question of its adoption is finally 
reached: he has “put on the napless vestment of humility.” 

For some trustees this self-abnegation is as difficult as it was for 
Coriolanus. It is easier for those who are members of a learned 
profession, since they have had the first-hand experience of a 
graduate school and understand the difference between a college 
and a university. Furthermore, if they have known teachers as 
fellow-professionals, the awe and resentment of teachers that non- 
professionals tend to carry into adult life and that ‘make them 
uneasy in the presence of teachers will be lessened: trustees who 
are members of learned professions are cousins of the scholars 
on the opposite side of the academic world. 

To be as useful as he can be, the trustee must be helped by 
the president, who is the main bridge between the two sides of the 
academic world: its professionals, the faculty; and its laity, the 
trustees and graduates. Although the university cannot be fully 
known by anyone who does not live in it, it is not so large nor 
the trustee so busy that he cannot become an expert upon one 
important aspect of it. His experience and predilections will 
suggest to the president and himself which aspect of the univer- 
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sity this shall be. For one, it may be “the portfolio”; for another, 
the medical school; for a third, the art gallery. If the trustee’s 
energies are focused in this way, he will lose his sense of frus- 
tration and impotence and become an informed ally. The presi- 
dents who treat their trustees as friends and not as potential 
enemies are not the presidents who are worn out by them. The 
model trustee will, of course, not meddle in the conduct of “his” 
segment of the university; whatever he does will be done “through 
channels,” through the president, as he would wish a trustee to 
do if he were himself the president, but he will probably be able 
to give excellent advice about his segment. Being a model trustee, 
he will not become so concerned with it that he loses sight of his 
larger obligation to the entire university. In short, our model— 
this not impossible trustee—works for the good of the whole 
in sympathy with the rules of American academic societies. 

To study his segment of the university may be an easier and 
pleasanter task for the trustee than to learn these rules. They 
have been made for the most part by the scholars who are now 
a guild that presents a united front on questions it considers to 
be of primary concern to its profession, however much it may 
differ within itself on scholarly matters. When the new trustee 
is catapulted into academic society no one tells him the rules that 
govern it. His plight is almost as bad as it would be if he were 
sent into a cricket match knowing nothing of the game except 
that tea is served in the middle of it. If the trustee is fortunate 
he will discover five of the rules that will be of particular help 
to him: | 


Rule One is that the scholar is a citizen of the Republic with | 
the same rights as other citizens. 

Rule Two is that the trustee must not think of the scholar as an 
employee. 

` Rule Three is that once a scholar is wrapped about in the magic 

mantle of “tenure,” he is invulnerable to attack unless it 
is proved that he is immoral, incompetent or a traitor. 

Rule Four is that the scholars recommend the appointment of 
new colleagues to the president; if he approves them, the 
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trustees should appoint the candidates unless they have 
proof that the candidates are immoral,’ incompetent or 
working for the overthrow of our government. 

Rule Five is that scholars teach what they please in their own 
way, but that they should not use their classrooms to in- 


doctrinate students with pet “ism’s,” their own or those of 
the trustee. 


There are many other rules for the faculty and president, but 
these five are perhaps the most important ones for the trustee to 
learn, because they are the rules that he will have to explain most 
frequently when performing his function of liaison between the 
scholars and the graduates. If he is to be a successful liaison officer, 
it is essential that he rid his mind of lingering doubts about the 
honesty and decency of the American scholar. To be a convincing 
liaison officer he must get himself to the point where he believes 
in the right of scholars to hold views that he may hate. To be an 
enthusiastic liaison officer he must have the co-operation of the 
faculty. They can reassure him by being as mindful of their obli- 
gations to the university as they are of the university’s obligations 
to them. They should realize that they wear the label of their 
institution, and that they should be careful not to allow their 
personal prejudices and activities to embarrass it. There will 
always be a few who flout this principle, and it is part of the 
trustee’s education to recognize that he must not attempt to 
punish them for their inconsiderateness, but leave them to their 
long-suffering colleagues who have their time-honored methods of 
dealing with them. 

The trustee will perhaps be helped in his understanding of his 
duties by going back to the Oration that Emerson delivered on 
this occasion 11% years ago. There he will find the celebrated 
definition of the scholar as “the delegated intellect” of mankind, 
whose spiritual welfare is essential to the health of society. He 
will also find described certain characteristics of the American 
scholar that disturbed Emerson, and, if he knows anything at all 
of modern American scholarship, he will know that these charac- 
teristics have been modified. For one thing, our scholars are no 
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longer “fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests,” as Emerson 
accused them of being; they have, along with the rest of the 
country, come of age. Thanks to the exertions and generosity of 
other Americans, they have been given in our libraries, museums 
and laboratories the tools that they must have to maintain that 
independence. The trustee will readily believe that the American 
scholar of 1952 is a better technician than was his great-grand- 
father, but he may dare to ask: Is his mind as richly stocked? 
Is the scholar “an university of knowledge,” as Emerson said 
he should be? In rejecting the labors and enchantments of a classi- 
cal education, has he found a more invigorating substitute? If the 
trustee happens to have a literary turn of mind, he will believe 
that the American scholar of today falls short of his 1837 ancestor 
in one essential particular, his use of our difficult and beautiful 
language. In the American scholar may still “slumber the whole of 
reason,” but many of his number speak and write a jargon that 
is incomprehensible, misleading and graceless. Yet our model 
trustee will realize that it is not for him to suggest to scholars how 
they shall write, any more than how they shall vote. Nor should 
he try to do anything about the other enemies of thought that 
beset the scholar today: the narrowness of inquiry, for example, 
that buries itself deeper and deeper in a tiny pocket in the mine 
of learning. The philologist who knows no history, the historian 
who knows no science, the scientist who knows no poetry—such 
men do small credit to their profession; but their shortcomings, 
the trustee learns, must be corrected by the scholars themselves. 

But of course the greatest good that the trustees can do is to 
exercise the function named in the charter I read a few minutes 
ago, the “full and compleat Right ... to improve and encourage.” 
This is a right that many trustees ignore because encouragement 
can be expensive, and expense is just what they believe must 
be avoided. Far from exercising this unquestioned right of en- 
couragement, many trustees instead exercise their right to dis- 
courage. But the trustee who feels that he has done his “com- 
pleat” duty when he has said “No!” is not the man we have been 
talking about. On the contrary, our trustee gives all possible en- 
couragement to the president to raise the standards of the uni- 
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versity ever higher and higher. He contends that the university 
cannot afford to be anything but first-class in whatever it does, 
and that he and his colleagues should resist the timid and the 
second-rate, the tired compromise, with the scorn of fanatics. 
As the nominal custodians of universities, trustees should do 
everything in their power to press for an impossible perfection, 
because nothing less than perfection is worth struggling for. That 
is the goal in this fabulous country where anything can happen, 
with all its skepticism and idealism, ruthlessness, generosity, 
shrewdness and naiveté. In our society, education has a venerated 
place. All Americans believe in it as much as they believe in any- 
thing; even our demagogues make sacrifices to get it. The trustees 
are, somehow, the lords of this mystery; and theirs, it is believed, 
is the ultimate responsibility for it. 

To be healthy, a university must be in ferment; it will never 
be just one big happy family. Still, the longer a trustee’s experi- 
ence, the stronger, I think, grows his awareness of the university’s 
essential unity and the dependence, one with another, of its dis- 
parate elements. All concerned in the conduct of its affairs may 
say, “Consider that I labored not for myself only, but for all 
them that seek learning.” And this can be said not only of the 
university that one serves, but of those other universities with 
which it is linked in spirit. Certainly, no trustee of Yale can stand 
in this place without a sense of fraternity with Harvard. For 250 
years we have jointly upheld the same cause in friendly rivalry 
and mutual esteem. Our common aim is to teach the best, chosen 
from the many, and to give to their teachers all possible aid in the 
pursuit of their calling. Harvard and Yale today are not cloistered 
seminaries whispering from their towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Ages; they are fortresses of the civilization that is 
under attack at home as well as abroad. Majestically they stand in 
the strength of their years and service, honored wherever learn- 
ing is honored, and served with devotion by their presidents, 
scholars, graduates and trustees. 


The White-Throated Sparrow 


ELIZABETH CHESLEY ` 


On the topmost twig of the poplar tree 

free in the clear cold air, sits he, 

and he sings to the morning. What does he see 
from his swaying throne on the tip of the tree? 
Below him lies the rime-stiff grass 

and the silent wood in its sheath of ice. 

Yet he came again and he sings once more 
from his throne in the knife-cold winter air 
and his song is a fall of jewels strung 

on the thin pale gold of the winter sun. 

And, a garnet spray on each silver limb, 

the buds of the maple sing with him, 

warm from the heart of each jeweled bud, 
the answering song of the summer wood. 


©The poetry of ELIZABETH CHESLEY has appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Beloit Poetry Journal and Canadian Poetry Magazine. This poem is a selection 
from The House of the Sun, a cycle of twelve seasonal poems. 
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Values in Context 


DAVID RIESMAN 


YMAN BRYSON, examining a few weeks ago the papers submitted 
for the annual Conference on Science, Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, observed that only four out of forty-five dealt with values 
in any concrete and empirical way; the rest were hortatory, many 
of them assuming that the academicians there assembled under- 
stood each other and needed only some formula of belief to impose 
values on a world that had presumably lost them. Reading a num- 
ber of these same papers, I also was struck by the frequent assump- 
tion that values in general, not merely some values or the speakers’ 
values, had gotten lost or dissipated; moreover, that without con- 
sensus on values, our democratic society would not hold together. 
I see no convincing evidence for either of these assumptions. It 
seems plain to me that men cannot live without values, without 
preferences and choices, without the vocabulary of motives that 
we partly learn and partly teach ourselves. ‘Those who bewail the 
loss of values seem disingenuously to bewail the loss—that is, the 
replacement—of their own values; and in many cases I believe 
this applies quite literally: for many of the men whom I find to 
be most hysterical about the loss of values appear to me to lack 
confidence in their own ongoing processes of valuation; they do 
not enjoy making choices, and their effort to escape from freedom 
is writ larger than life in their overly subjective appraisal of the 
society as a whole. 

Something of this sort, I think, must lie behind the second 
assumption also, namely, that agreement on fundamental values 
is essential for democratic functioning. The attempt to enforce 
such agreement seems to me a good way to bring on civil war; 


© DAVID RIESMAN, lawyer, educator and social scientist, is the author of The 
Lonely Crowd, a study of the American character, and Faces in the Crowd. This 
article was first presented on October 4, 1952, as an address at the Mount Holyoke 
Conference on Science and Human Values. 
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and it is important to study those institutions in our society which 
allow society to function precisely in the face of profound disagree- 
ments on fundamentals. One of these institutions, I suggest, is 
the city bosses and their machines: these act as brokers among 
competing urban values, based as they are on religious, ethnic, 
regional, occupational and other identifications. These bosses can 
trade a park in a middle-class section for a symbolically important 
Italian judgeship, and otherwise keep a tolerable peace by appro- 
priate pay-offs from the spoils of American productivity. The 
current attempt to unify the country against municipal patronage 
and bossism seems to me dangerous, because by enforcing an 
ideological unity on politics we threaten with extinction a few 
men, soaked in gravy we can well spare, who protect our ideo- 
logical pluralism. 

To be sure, there is a fundamental value underlying my own 
view, which is that men should not be forced by the needs of 
society to give more than conditional co-operation to specific, 
short-term goals. Thus, I think we can ask people to be vaccinated, 
but not to believe in its efficacy, or in science, or in long life. And 
on the whole I prefer that we win people’s co-operation by offering 
concrete advantages—including such personal growth as they may 
gain from the co-operation itself—without asking them what their 
fundamental values are. (Incidentally, the Communists in our 
midst have made this program difficult, not only because their 
fellow-workers in the usual front organizations naively assume that 
since the Communists share the work they also share the liberal 
and humane values alleged to be involved in the joint enterprise, 
but even more because the country at large assumes that it is 
always the fellow-workers and never the Communists who are the 
dupes: the fact often is that the Communists are gulled into doing 
the work on the improvident speculation that they will win converts 
or make some other gain.) To put the matter another way, I 
believe it a fallacy to assume that people can co-operate only if 
they understand each other (this is the illusion of many semanti- 
cists), or if they like each other, or if they share certain precon- 
ceptions. The glory of modern large-scale democratically-tending 
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society is that it has developed the social inventions—such as the 
market, the practices and skills of negotiation, and the many other 
devices which allow us to put forward in a given situation only 
part of ourselves—which allow us to get along and, usually, not to 
kill each other while retaining the privilege of private conscience 
and of veto over many requests made of us by our fellow men. 
No doubt, for this to occur there has to be some procedural con- 
sensus, some shared values of a very general sort like due process, 
and among sufficient people in strategic locations, some less-than- 
fanatical attitude toward compromise and even corruption. But 
this is far from saying that we would be better off if we could go 
forward by going back to some partly mythical state of value- 
agreement based on choicelessness. 


The psychoanalytic psychologist can come at this same problem 
in another way. His clinical work makes him aware that in an 
individual values are contextual, with each value-element having 
a very different loading depending on the Gestalt, on the whole. 
It did not, of course, take Freud to teach us that, for instance, the 
morally indignant person is often a sadist whose own impulses 
were his first victims. But the analytic method does allow us to 
delineate such observations in more detail and in more complexity. 
Let me take as an illustration the virtue of sincerity, which is 
becoming a salient and unquestioned value, so far as I can see, 
among a whole generation of young people. One gifted boy of 
fifteen, whose interview I have analyzed in detail’ elsewhere, stated 
that his best trait was sincerity, and proved the point by a gallant 
effort to be totally frank with the interviewer. It did not occur to 
him that such sincerity puts pressure on others in a social situation 
to be equally sincere: it is coercive, and tends to break down eti- 
quettes which we use to protect our emotional life from strangers, 
from over-inquisitive relatives and friends, and at times from 
ourselves. Nor did it occur to him that his very frankness con- 
cealed some of its driving motives, not only this coercive one but 
also another equally coercive insistence that he be regarded and 
valued for his truth-telling. He tells us everything about himself 
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without reserve—everything but what he doesn’t know, namely, 
that he wants the credit, or at least some response, for this very 
frankness. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the study of values 
made in Vienna some years ago by Else Frenkel-Brunswik. She 
asked people what values they thought they possessed and then 
asked their associates to rank them on the same values. And she 
discovered, for example, that people who said they were sincere 
were not thought to be so by their friends; rather, those who said 
“T try to be sincere but I am often insincere,” were regarded by 
others as sincere. Such observations confirm my feeling of wanting 
to be particularly cautious when meeting someone who says, “I am 
going to be frank with you.” 

But of course it would be going much too far to say that the con- 
temporary cult of sincerity is simply negative, a regression from 
the superior age of manners. The opportunity to be sincere, par- 
ticularly between men and women, is a tremendous achievement 
over the past; the opportunity to convert a stranger into a friend 
in a Pullman car or academic convention is an American blessing; 
the growth, through the practice of sincerity, of the One Big Union, 
the union of sinners, has lifted intolerable burdens of moral under- 
privilege from the isolated and the inarticulate. Moreover, as a big 
rich country, lifted above the needs of peasant guile and tenement- 
house suspiciousness, millions of us can afford sincerity, just as 
in many parts of the country we can afford to leave our cars un- 
locked and would in any case suffer—unlike the Italian victims 
of The Bicycle Thief—only moderate discomfort from an instance 
of misplaced confidence. 

My point rather is to show how a trait like sincerity must be 
studied in the life-plan of given individuals and of society as a 
whole before we conclude that it is a value we want to encourage 
or discourage. My own guess is that sincerity is today so much 
taken for granted as an unequivocal blessing that it becomes im- 
portant, as it never was at an earlier historical point, to discover 
some of its ethical ambiguities and limitations. To do so may 
help curb the tyranny of the self-styled sincere over the rest of us. 
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I want to turn now from the problem of appraising the values of 
an individual or of an age to the analogous problem of evaluating 
the ethical positions of the great thinkers of the past and present. 
For here, too, I believe a contextual analysis is necessary if we as 
intellectuals are to live in some productive tension with our times 
and not merely to ride the waves of the past or of the future. Let 
me begin by taking as an illustration the great controversy opened 
up by the debate between Condorcet and Godwin on one side 
and Malthus on the other. The former, trusting to the increasing 
ability of science to make nature produce, believed that an age 
of abundance was dawning on mankind, and that the march of 
history was a march of progress toward human perfectibility. 
Malthus lacked trust. He was more impressed with the ability of 
fecund, improvident men and women to produce children than 
with the possibilities of technological advance. The only way he 
could see out of nature’s trap was an ascetic “moral restraint,” and 
sociological invention, and for this way he had scant hopes. More- 
over, he was perhaps the first economist to foresee that depressions 
might be permanent. For him there was no question about perfecti- 
bility: man had his choice between late and frugal marriage, coupled 
with intensive work, and the various miseries from war to pesti- 
lence by which in the past the adult population was periodically 
aborted. His book on population was written as a reply to Godwin, 
Condorcet and the other utopians of his day. 

Now it seems to me, though I may well be mistaken, that God- 
win and Condorcet, though in their personal lives badly treated, 
were to a considerable extent in line with late eighteenth-century 
ideas: they might be vilified, but they did not stand alone. By 
contrast, Malthus, whose personal fortunes were much more se- 
cure, was heretical; and, indeed, his views on depressions remained 
so for many years. Trying to look at these thinkers in terms of their 
own day, I respect and admire both sides, and do not feel called 
upon to take a stand with one and against the other: each made 
a decisive and stimulating contribution to our understanding. 
However, when the argument shifts to our own day, my attitude 
shifts to some extent also. Moving in circles where Malthus is 
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greatly esteemed, and Condorcet and Godwin, if regarded at all, 
sneered at as childish Enlightenment utopians possessed with 
hubris, my tendency in teaching and writing is, without dero- 
gating Malthus, to emphasize the courage which Condorcet and 
Godwin also had, and the importance today of faith that nature, 
including human nature, is not a trap, though we can make it one. 
On the other hand, where complacency still rules, there one would 
want to stress Malthus, and some of the neo-Malthusians are 
probably quite useful in this direction. But where, as in so many 
intellectual circles, there prevails an anti-Enlightenment temper 
which prides itself on its realism, its refusal to share any dreams of 
man’s potentially fine future, there a reappraisal of Godwin and 
Condorcet is desirable—taking account, however, of all that Mal- 
thus and his followers have taught us. 


I must now confess—in an effort to communicate and to be 
relevant more than to be sincere—that what I have to say here 
has been guided in some part by a similar feeling for context. When 
J received this invitation, I assumed—perhaps unfairly—that the 
balance of opinion and assumption here would turn out not to 
be too radically different from the one that Lyman Bryson re- 
ported on for the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Reli- 
gion; and I also assumed that I had myself been asked because 
the planners were themselves pluralists, at least to start with. So I 
felt it incumbent on me to stress that side of my thought which 
is skeptical about absolutes and, in a day when very few admit to 
be relativists, to illustrate some of the possible advantages of a rela- 
tive approach to values. By the same token, I would have done 
somewhat differently had I been asked to talk on scientific method 
before the American Psychological or Sociological Societies; there, 
confronted with many who still believe in a value-free social 
science and a deceptively neutral operationalism, I might have 
stressed not only the importance of the study of values, but also 
the inescapable and creative role of values in the scientific process 
itself. 

When I conduct myself in this way, a host of problems imme- 
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diately arises, and in discussing them I may be able to clarify some- 
what our elusive topic. In the first place, I may be mistaken 
about my audience: I may be hardening their prejudices when 
I am seeking to liberate them. I try to cope with this by insisting, 
when I discuss such matters, that there be an extended question 
period, or its sublimation in a panel like ours here; the question 
period may help correct my misapprehensions about the audience 
and simultaneously their misapprehensions about me. But it is 
not enough to know the audience; one must also know their 
context. They may be so buffeted by their adversaries that they 
need, at least temporarily, to have their prejudices confirmed 
rather than shaken. For instance, girl students at some of our 
liberal universities need occasionally to be told that they are not 
utterly damned if they discover within themselves anti-Negro or 
anti-Semitic reactions—else they may expiate their guilt by trying 
to solve the race question in marriage. But even that judgment: 
has to be made in terms of the wider social context—in this case, 
a judgment that the lot of Negroes, let alone Jews, in America 
is not always so utterly desperate as to call for the ruthless sacrifice 
of protective prejudices. And, as I have indicated, each of these 
judgments of context, from the audience out in widening circles, 
may be mistaken. 

In the second place, I may be mistaken about my own motives 
as a speaker. What may on the surface appear to me as my cou- 
rageous choice of an unorthodox and unpopular position may 
turn out on closer examination to be a form of exhibitionism. 
Or I may be more conciliatory than is warranted because I want 
to be liked. More probably, I may be falling into the all-too- 
common academic pitfall of finding and clinging to a pet heresy, 
proud of my intransigence, while failing to realize that it has 
become, ‘if not a popular orthodoxy, at least the vested heresy of 
an in-group. I must therefore try to keep up with myself, as I 
develop, as well as with my audience, and to watch for any symp- 
toms showing that I prefer to shock or startle people rather than 
to enlighten them. At another level, I cannot help but be aware 
that a shifting position which takes a stand only against the need 
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to take a stand on many exigently argued issues may have terrible 
moral pitfalls in convenient uncommitment—I say I cannot help 
this awareness because all my adult life I have been besieged by 
people who wanted to convert me to their loyalty and thought 
me cowardly for refusing to join. It has taken me a long time to 
recognize the possible values, including courage; behind such re- 
fusals. But still, this issue too has to be re-examined. To com- 
plicate matters further, I know that ambiguity is fashionable 
today in the literary world, so my plunging into it as a pedagogic 
device may not be entirely disinterested. Let me hasten to add, 
however, that I don’t think I or anyone else need be faultless 
before opening his mouth, for the history of thought teaches us 
how many men were productive for the “wrong” or at least very 
neurotic motives, and vice versa. 

Discussion may help somewhat, as I have said, to clarify an 
audience for me and me for an audience. Even so, someone is 
likely to ask me: “Don’t you think so-and-so is true, irrespective 
of time and place? Isn’t taking your audience into account a 
complicated form of lying?” A somewhat more subtle questioner 
may ask: “Don’t you place yourself above your audience, and even 
above the ideas you deal with, by making yourself into a governor 
or thermostat for the society, trying to prevent its going to 
extremes? Can’t ‘extremes’ be right? And doesn’t this conduct 
make you, after all, a servo-mechanism, dependent for your own 
motion on that in the larger society?” All I can do now is to begin 
an answer to some of these questions—to deal with all of them 
would mean to discuss the function of intellectuals in our society; 
the possibilities of democratizing that function so that any number 
can play; and indeed a discussion of the play itself, of the play of 
the mind, of what Veblen termed “idle curiosity.” But I can say 
right off what is perhaps already clear, that I do not take a rela- 
tivist position on all issues—that would be another absolutism— 
but only on some. Santayana said of James that he didn’t think 
any questions were ever settled, whereas for me some questions 
are settled, some positions are indefensible. I cannot, for instance, 
agree that Plato, or anyone else, makes a tenable argument, in any 
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context I can conceive of, for banishing poets. And while I can 
see that sadism when incorporated into certain personality types 
can be socially useful, for example if sublimated into a surgeon's 
work, I react negatively to the trait even in ameliorative contexts, 
and violently against it in destructive ones. In fact, destructiveness 
in its grosser and its subtler forms—when, for example, I see 
students’ confidence that they can learn something being under- 
mined by teachers or classmates or parents—so arouses my com- 
bativeness that, like Karl Popper in his book The Open Society 
and Its Enemies, I tend to become a fanatic crusading against 
fanaticism. The very position I have described to you here is 
taken partly because I want no possibly liberating voice in the 
thinkers of the past to be wholly lost by destruction of the psycho- 
logical roots. in us enabling us to sympathize with it. 

Thus, there are issues on which I am a relativist and issues on 
which I am in doubt as to what I am, or should be. Such moral 
experimentalism, while it has the perils I have already outlined 
and others I know not of, is essential if we are to meet life flexibly, 
listening to the ancestor within and the friend without, but not 
bound to obey either. 

Let me add that I don’t posit this as some sort of middle way: 
what zs the middle is a contextual problem in itself, and extremes 
may be right. Nor would I quite define my role as that of a ther- 
mostat or other simple feed-back mechanism. For I define the 
context as including not only what is “really” there, as your self- 
styled realist would see it, but as including what is potentially 
there, given what my intervention may evoke in others and theirs 
in me. To find out ,this potential, one has to take risks, and one 
may be disappointed; but the only alternative is to condemn 
society to an endless regress in which each thermostat is reacting 
to each other thermostat or to a Generalized ‘Thermostat of some 
sort. 

To put this another way: I believe that the processes of commu- 
nication are inherently ambiguous, since we understand other 
people’s symbols in terms of our own character and the experience 
it has let us have. Therefore even those people who are sure they 
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know what the truth is may not succeed in communicating it, but 
something quite the opposite, as the history of every reform 
movement testifies. Perhaps in America communication is espe- 
cially ambiguous, for reasons already partly indicated. I think, 
for instance, that the wild exaggeration and tall tales so charac- 
teristic of American humor may reflect, among other things, the 
speaker's fear that unless his stretching of the truth is highly 
visible, he may run the risk of being believed. On the whole, to 
our loss, we have had few gentle satirists, and the New Yorker’s 
development of some gentle cartoonists may signify the beginnings 
of a common culture among its readers. 

Some will take this complexity of communication to American 
audiences as further evidence that we should seek lowered am- 
biguity through value-uniformity. But is it not better, while 
admitting that there are losses involved, to take heightened am- 
biguity as an indication of the great variety of experience available 
to Americans in the face of all standardizing tendencies? At any 
rate, I prefer to come to grips with this ambiguity directly, as the 
psychoanalyst uses his patient’s resistance as a very central part ot 
his cure, and to seek to develop values in the very process of 
discussing them. For I think we do well to take advantage of the 
fact that we live, as Albert Camus puts it, in la civilisation du 
dialogue, whence arises the problem of sincerity, and also the 
need upon occasion to interiorize and perhaps even to transcend 
the dialogue, in such recesses of privacy as we can make for our- 
selves, even at some cost in sincerity. 


To return now to the beginning: I suggest that the anxiety 
manifested by so many intellectuals about values, especially other 
people’s values, may be on the point of being overdone. Having 
watched what happened when the experimentalist progressive 
education of John Dewey, via the patronage networks of vari- 
ous teachers’ colleges, was installed in many ill-equipped school- 
houses throughout the country, I am not attracted by the picture 
of a crusade to implant self-consciousness about values in all the 
pious and platitudinous teachers of America: I would rather have 
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them teach languages and algebra and biochemistry. Movements of 
thought, it seems to me, do not so much reflect the society in 
which they arise as take account of what that society appears to 
have left out of account—to emphasize individualism when mer- 
cantilism reigned, or groupism when laissez faire did. But as 
society becomes more highly differentiated, and as the audiences 
among whom intellectuals talk become more stratified, it becomes 
more and more difficult to know whether, let us say, a preoccu- 
pation with values is at fruitful odds with the times or a cruel 
addition to its excesses. In this, as in other cases, it may begin as 
the one and end as the other. I think that ways of observing our 
society with some detachment, such as literature and social science, 
offer us the chance to understand these dialectical relationships 
better than we now do, and to safeguard our judgment as to what 
intellectual tasks need doing; some tasks, of course, are hardy 
perennials. And then when we communicate what we have ob- 
served back to these audiences, we will find that the same plural- 
ism which exists in the society exists in many of its individuals, 
and that we are talking to one part of a person and against an- 
other. For such a situation, I like the motto of William Blake: 
“When I tell any Truth,” he wrote, “it is not for the sake of Con- 
vincing those who do not know it, but for the sake of defending 
those that do.” 
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MAURICE STERNE 


O BE MISUNDERSTOOD and ridiculed was the common lot of the 
Lean of the nineteenth-century French Renaissance, but 
only Cézanne aroused hatred. He became the symbol of everything 
that was anathema to his contemporaries, the target of bitter re- 
crimination. The public, the critics, even his fellow-artists joined 
in unanimous attack. But it is significant that hardly a single voice 
questioned his honesty and his sincerity. 

Now, almost half a century since his death, a mighty chorus of 
adulation has replaced the one of condemnation. One encountered 
only gushing enthusiasm over his recent exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum. Cézanne was the chief topic at cocktail, dinner, 
luncheon parties—the invisible guest of honor. Posters in busses 
urged one to attend the show; a heroine of a radio murder mystery 
possessed ruby-red lips and Cézanne-blue eyes! 

To one of my generation, who had to learn by the slow, painful 
process, since there were no teachers to teach us, this sensational 
success was truly amazing. Evidently the present generation has 
been taught a far easier way to appreciate the master. Still, I 
wonder whether the direct approach is not preferable to the new 
streamlined, often erroneous versions of interpreters. 

The spectacular success of the Van Gogh exhibition in these 
galleries about two years ago did not surprise me. His appeal is 
direct. His dramatic life, his poverty, his heartbreaking struggle 
for recognition, his madness and tragic death had been widely 
publicized and aroused morbid curiosity. And he is more in har- 
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mony with our time, our jitterbug civilization that demands a 
violent kick from a work of art, or a slushy antidote for its shock. 

Painting, unless executed in frenzy, has become boring. Anyone 
can behold a bush on a lawn. To see it burst into flickering, crack- 
ling flames at the touch of a magic brush like Van Gogh’s is a sight 
not beheld since Genesis. Its sinister yellow, orange, green-blue, 
violet hues and sulphurous odor suggest a volcano in eruption. 
But how Cézanne, whose art is so difficult to fathom, could meet 
with such spontaneous’ appreciation, I could not understand. I 
began to doubt the genuineness of the response. 

I first heard of Cézanne in 1904 when I arrived in Paris. I must 
not fail, I was told, to see the Salon d’Automne, where Puvis de 
Chavannes, the most successful and famous painter of his era, was 
honored with a one-man show. Another gallery was devoted to a 
comparatively obscure painter called Paul Cézanne. This was un- 
fortunate. The outcry against Cézanne dimmed the rather feeble 
lustre of Puvis; and the critics in their violent denunciation of the 
master of Aix found little space for exultation over the immaculate 
art of the master of those lovely murals at the Pantheon. 

Go and see Puvis; you will learn something, I was told. And 
don’t forget to look at Cézanne—you will have a good laugh. I 
visited both many times. I did not learn anything from Puvis and 
I did not laugh at Cézanne. I was too horrified and upset for laugh- 
ter. But I noticed something strange. The more I saw of Cézanne, 
the more Puvis shrank in stature. Yet Cézanne still remained a 
mystery I could not fathom. 

Intrigued and perplexed, I wondered who this painter was who 
could disturb me so deeply. A second-rate Impressionist, I was 
told, who was welcomed to their exclusive group not because of 
affinity with their theories but because he was a fellow-rebel against 
entrenched ofhcial academism. Others informed me that he was 
a paranoiac with delusions of grandeur, a hopeless amateur with 
no talent and little training. But there were a few so-called eccen- 
trics who claimed that he was the new beacon on the horizon and 
had already become a chef d’école. 

This first encounter took place in Paris almost fifty years ago. 
The century was still in swaddling clothes, and I was struggling 
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with poverty, a stubborn coal stove and smoky kerosene lamp. But 
by far the most strenuous struggle was against preconceived, deeply 
rooted traditional art standards, that so often interfere with an 
open mind and heart in our approach to the art of others, espe- 
cially when it happens to be radically different from our own. 

Cézanne was the Gordian knot I felt I must untie because his 
art attracted and repelled me. I was not equipped with a keen- 
edged sword and could not, like Alexander, cut it. Patiently I pro- 
ceeded to untie the knot, and it took me many years before I more 
or less succeeded. ‘This became obvious when I discovered that 
Cézanne, unlike his contemporaries, did not possess a master key 
that could open all locks. Each painting was a new problem and 
required an individual solution. 

My second round with the master took place at Vollard’s little 
shop on the Rue Lafitte. My friend Leo Stein, who was interested 
in my art education, introduced me to Vollard, who was very 
obliging and showed us half a dozen canvases, two of which I liked: 
a very early portrait and a landscape with nudes. I had recently 
come from Italy, where during a stay at Florence I first perceived 
the importance of the tactile sense in visual art. These two can- 
vases by Gézanne seemed to possess it in a higher degree than any- 
thing else I had seen in contemporary painting. Manet, Renoir 
and Degas were certainly not devoid of it, but did not have it in 
such intensity. Those figures, hurled against the background with 
utter disregard for surrounding space, were alive in spite of the 
listless, airless world around them because of the intensity of his 
tactile perception. But I was still blind to his later, far greater 
period, from which Vollard had a large number of paintings. 

My third encounter took place at the 1905 Salon d’Automne, 
where again a room was devoted to Cézanne. I visited that show 
many times but made no progress. Late one afternoon I found 
two elderly men intently studying the paintings. One, who looked 
like an ascetic Burmese monk with thick spectacles, was pointing 
out passages to his companion, murmuring “magnificent, excel- 
lent.” His eyes seemed very poor, and he was very close to the 
paintings. I wondered who he could be—probably some poor 
painter, to judge by his rather shabby old cape. 
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Suddenly a pompous, portly personage appeared on the thresh- 
old. His gray Van Dyke beard, his well fitting clothes, the wide 
black ribbon from which hung a gold pince-nez, his red button of 
the Legion of Honor—these proclaimed him a successful artist. 
He paused at the door, fussed with his beard, put on his pince-nez 
and rushed from one painting to another. He was in a state of ex- 
treme indignation, Suddenly losing all self-control, in a shrill voice 
he shouted, “I protest against such cochonnerie being shown to the 
public. I protest against such vile daubs that idiots call art. I pro- 
test, I protest!” His face was so purple that I feared the poor man 
would have a stroke. The two visitors turned sharply and faced 
him. “You, Monsieur Degas!” he gasped. “What the devil are you 
doing here?” Without a word, Degas (the man with the thick spec- 
tacles) and his companion hurriedly left. 

I was shocked and astonished when I learned that the man in 
the cape was Degas—-that the painter I held in the highest esteem 
was an admirer of what appeared to me to be uncouth daubs. Sud- 
denly this dramatic scene appeared comical, and I burst into laugh- 
ter. The aesthetic protestant looked at me ferociously and hastened 
out. He must have misunderstood. How could he know that I 
laughed at myself, for I was indeed in a quandary. 

I learned the identity of the apoplectic gentleman. He was a 
well-known painter, a perfect specimen of the conquering hero 
who marches on from success to success to ultimate failure, so dif- 
ferent from the master he attacked, who marched from failure 
to failure to ultimate triumph. This man was a synthesist who 
adopted the essential rudiments of his betters and by dilution 
made them palatable to a cultured, well-mannered public. I was 
familiar with his work; it was neither good nor bad. Technically, 
it was immaculate. But if there is one thing that is worse than 
bad art, it is bad art well done. He belonged to that small group 
called “progressive.” ‘They are productive but not creative, full of 
ambition for glory, material success and greed for power. When 
these are gratified, when the gold medal has been won at the 
Spring Salon and the coveted red ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
gleams in the lapel, they rest on their laurels. Poised safely in the 
center, they swiftly sway from left to right and from right to left 
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within a tiny prescribed area, like a pendulum, without creative 
direction. They produce respectable, well-mannered “‘art’’—lively 
but not really alive. They cater to a fairly large cultured public, 
are prize winners, chairmen of juries and arbiters of the fate of 
their betters. The extreme right and the extreme left at least fol- 
low directions—backward or forward—but the center is automatic 
and lifeless. 

Those words of Degas—his “magnificent, excellent’ —cut deep. 
When I mentioned this episode to a friend, a young painter who 
had won the Prix de Rome, he shrugged his shoulders. His only 
comment was “Chacun a son gout.” f 

What right has a painter to have tastel Only a layman can in- 
dulge in this dubious luxury. The painter must have judgment 
and perception in his approach to the art of others. That dramatic 
scene in the Cézanne room was indeed a crisis in my life. The 
painter I respected most turned out to be an admirer of the painter 
I disliked—and the painter I respected least agreed with me! This 
was not only puzzling, it was humiliating! 

The next day I decided to look at the rest of the exhibition, 
but did not find much of interest. I was soon back in the Cézanne 
room. It was late. I consulted my watch and found that it had 
stopped. I opened the lid, examined the works, gave it a sharp 
tap—and it became alive. The mechanism which in a static state 
was purely decorative suddenly turned into a functioning organ- 
ism. And when I looked at the paintings on the wall I realized that 
I really had not seen them. Like my watch, they too now took on 
life. Those houses and trees, roads, hills, and Mount St. Victoire 
in the distance played relative parts in the drama, like any func- 
tioning mechanism or living organism. In mathematics the sum is 
equal to all its parts; in aesthetics the sum is always one. If it is 
less than one or more than one, the problem has not been solved: 
Looking at these pictures, I felt that if any single part were differ- 
ent, no matter how right in itself, it would be wrong; for then the 
aesthetic mechanism would cease to function. 

There is a similitude between the biological, the mechanical 
and the aesthetic. It consists of parts that must “work” in unison,’ 
and the importance of each part is in its performance of a definite 
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function. ‘This collaboration is disrupted when some artery or 
pivot or color breaks down and declares its independence. ‘Then 
our attention is diverted from the general to the particular; then 
the body or the machine or the painting has ceased to be a com- 
pletely integrated organism. | 

The violent blows delivered me by Degas and my Ingersoll 
watch helped to lift the curtain that had obstructed the view of a 
heretofore undiscovered aspect of art and of nature. Until then I 
had been a conscious critic and unconscious devotee (quite a com- 
mon ailment). Is there some universal truth in all genuine art that 
exerts a subtle appeal to our instinct in spite of our “better” 
judgment? 

There has been too much emphasis on Cézanne’s emotionalism 
and his abstraction. What aroused his emotion, why his art is ab- 
stract, has hardly been given serious consideration. Cézanne was a 
realist who observed reality not only with his eyes, but with his 
body and soul too: a realist who penetrated within his motif. How 
could a public (this includes both the artist and the critic) brought 
up on the superficial notion that realism consists of the depiction 
of obvious appearances be expected to possess the inner eye to see 
at a glance an image it took the artist sometimes many weeks to 
project, and the outer eye a lifetime to evolve? 

To Cézanne the appearance was not a point of arrival; it was 
a point of departure, a journey not away from the motif, likely to 
turn into a joy-ride by oneself (so freely indulged in at present), but 
a journey of exploration into the hidden secrets that reality may 
hold. In common with the pure scientists, the pure artists attempt 
to bring into the light what is still hidden in darkness. Because 
they embody truth, they strive for affirmation with the creative 
forces of which they are microcosms. When they succeed in pro- 
jecting an aural or visual pattern suggestive of the energy and 
rhythm of these causes that gave them form, they are quite rightly 
proclaimed “genius.” 

Cézanne was a realist; he was also a mystic who could identify 
himself with reality. Unlike the religious mystic who identifies re- 
ality with himself, his identification is not abstract but corporeal. 
Cézanne became the plate of apples or the landscape, or whatever 
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he happened to be painting. This is the main reason he had to 
have his motif constantly before him. It took him some time to 
penetrate his subjects in depth, and even longer to break through 
the shell of his ego—a Herculean task when the person happens to 
be a profound individual. If, in spite of his intentions, the patterns 
were not entirely free from the taint of individualism, it was not 
his fault. His main objective was to create an image as closely as 
possible in accordance with his visual experience. The emotions 
which the motif evoked were incidental. His only interest was in 
the noun; his only purpose, to present it in all its significance. His 
emotions were adjectives of little interest to him. His paintings 
are not epigrams or lyric poems: they are epics moving in austere 
blank verse. His art suggests a tree with roots moving downward 
in the earth, the trunk reaching skyward and the limbs branching 
out in every direction. 

And this is not supposed to be realism, according to the aes- 
thetes! Is it because they have cut the umbilical cord that through- 
out the ages has held art to nature? Reared on synthetic concoc- 
tions called “aesthetics,” served from precious containers, they are 
bound to be contemptuous of the old-fashioned method of nurs- 
ing, so dear to the realistic painter who finds the taste of the milk 
and the breasts of Mother Nature far more attractive and 
nourishing. 

Of course Cézanne is bound to appear abstract to the layman 
who only looks at, seldom sees and never has insight into reality. 
If he could develop as much insight into nature as he exercises in 
his perception of art, he might discover why all artists, the best and 
the worst, have always worshipped nature, derived their inspira- 
tion from it, been too intent upon its transmutation to bother with 
the nature of its interpretation. They are discoverers, not inven- 
tors; creators, not producers; nature worshippers, not self-idolators. 

“Yet all that is I see,” said the queen to Hamlet when her son 
beheld his father’s ghost; but Hamlet saw, heard and spoke to him. 
To Hamlet, no less than to Shakespeare, the ghost was real. If the 
queen mother and critics cannot see visions, it is not the visions’ 
fault. 

Of course Cézanne was emotional. But his ecstasy was always 
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contingent upon the degree of his reaction to a visual experience. 
This reaction, in spite of his keen penetration within his subject, 
did not interfere with-his sensitive response to nature’s changes of 
expression. 

‘The contribution made by the Impressionists is of lesser impor- 
tance in their individual works than in its influence on their more 
gifted contemporaries. Had Cézanne not been cognizant of their 
refreshing new vision, he might have continued in the direction 
indicated in his earliest period, when he indulged in violent chi- 
aroscuro and projected form in airless space. The Impressionists 
brought the outdoors, fresh air and sunlight, into his studio gloom. 
Out the window went his old palette with its somber blacks 
and acid greens; a new palette with radiant chromatic hues took 
its place, like a rainbow after a storm. His traditional rendition of 
‘ form by means of chiaroscuro was discarded, and a new art of 
modeling form in space by color emerged. Cézanne took full ad- 
vantage of their precious gift and was ever conscious of the debt 
he owed them. Endowed with a tactile sense unsurpassed by the 
greatest masters of the past, Cézanne was not, like Monet, inter- 
ested solely in nature’s momentary expression, in her changing 
moods, in the transitory, but more in what is basic in substance and 
character—what is underneath the facade. 

It is surprising that one with so keen a sense of plastic form had 
never visited Italy, where he could have seen the greatest triumphs 
of tactile perception in the works of Masaccio, Giotto, Piero della 
Francesca and Michelangelo. Was it because he feared that greater 
intimacy with these masters might interfere with his newly ac- 
quired vision? His art has the body of sculpture, the containment 
of space of architecture, and the spirit of painting fused in one. 
The Impressionists gave him a new direction. He broke the ties 
with the past, but his roots remained firmly planted in the earth. 
And it is these sturdy roots nourished by the past, no less than the 
sunlight and oxygen supplied by the Impressionists, that brought 
such immortal fruit from the tree of intuitive wisdom. 

But he was not a solitary giant. We must not forget that Renoir 
and Degas also had the good fortune to live in this glorious nine- 
teenth-century Renaissance. They too had a tactile sense and had 
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been affected by the Impressionists, but their sense of form was of 
lesser intensity. Renoir was more sensitive to the movement of 
light; his rhythm is more flowing, Cézanne’s staccato. Renoir 
painted his women like dancing trees, Cézanne like rocks resting 
on the earth. 

A tactile perception of deepest intensity combined with a sensi- 
tive reaction to the subtleties of the ever changing aspects of nature 
is Cézanne’s greatest contribution. And it is possible that he 
esteemed the latter more than the former, because he was born 
with the first and took it for granted, whereas he had to earn the 
second. We are likely to attach greater value to what we have ac- 
quired than to what we have inherited. He was born with the 
vision of ‘a sculptor and gradually developed the more abstract 
visual sensitivity of a painter. 

At first, there was conflict between the two. This is apparent in 
his first period, when his intense reaction to concrete forms fourid 
expression in exaggerated presentation of their plastic reality. Fig- 
ures are projected on the canvas to shift for themselves, with no 
attempt at co-ordination with the surrounding spaces, independent 
units in a somber vacuum. He was still the sculptor in the round 
in paint. 

When he realized that the pictorial plane must be free of 
“holes,” that the intervening spaces between concrete objects mov- 
ing in depth must possess form no less significant than concrete 
form, his painting took on the character of sculpture in bas-relief. 
And some of his finest canvases were painted in the second period. 
Nonetheless, he strove for a more perfect pictorial effect, to ren- 
der tri-dimensional reality without sacrificing the bi-dimensional 
character of the pictorial plane. He did not realize how hopeless 
this was. It can be achieved in black and white when the effect is 
limited to two contrasting tones without intermediary grays. To 
render it in color is utterly impossible, because our reaction to 
color is not positive but relative. Since colors take on their indi- 
vidual character through optical illusion, our reaction is purely 
spacial. Hence his constant cry, “I cannot realize.” No one ever 
did-or ever will realize aesthetically what is contrary to our percep- 
tion of natural phenomena. But he tried persistently, and in spite 
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of his failure, he succeeded far more than he realized; for in his 
striving for a flat bi-dimensional plane, he shrank the spacial depth 
to its utmost limitations and obtained architectonic space pic- 
torially far more satisfying than anyone had before him, with the 
exception of Giotto, whose contraction of the pictorial plane with- 
out the sacrifice of concrete form was no less noteworthy. 

The prevalent notion that the picture should never transcend 
its bi-dimensional character, with which the younger generation 
is obsessed, might be valid in a formless, spaceless universe of 
spectral silhouettes. But how anyone with the tactile sense of a 
Cézanne, who often pointed out that all forms can be reduced to 
the cone, the cylinder and the cube, to whom even the intervening 
spaces between concrete forms were transcribed into complemen- 
tary formal values, should constantly strive for it, is incomprehen- 
sible. And yet we should be thankful that he did. It is not only 
what the creative artist succeeds in expressing but what he per- 
ceives beyond his horizon, what he cannot materialize in visual 
images, what his creative antennae can almost touch, that is of 
equal importance. 

As he grew older, he shrank more and more from human con- 
tact; his motifs replaced human relationships. They became his 
constant companions, always together, either whispering secrets or 
fighting ferociously. Sooner or later he would reach the boundaries 
of human perception. Convinced that his motif had betrayed him, 
that it had kept some inner truth from him, he abandoned it 
in disgust and, in a fit of desperate frustration, cried, “I cannot re- 
alize.” He would often leave a particular painting behind to rot 
in the field. 

All this became clear to me only when I had suddenly seen his 
paintings as a whole, free from the deficiencies one is bound to 
find in new forms when one’s approach has been too much influ- 
enced by the old. As long as our reaction to so-called revolutionary 
art is dominated by taste cultivated by tradition, we are bound to 
be shocked by the new, and its positive values appear negative. 

What are the “defects” I found so objectionable at first? They 
were both “aesthetic” and what is called “spiritual.” Spiritually 
I resented his superficial rendition of character. After all, human 
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physiognomy is not a rock or an apple; man is supposed to have a 
soul, as was shown by the great masters of the Renaissance and 
by Rembrandt. Cézanne’s portraits as significant interpretation of 
character are quite unimportant. 

But Cézanne was not the only painter of this period whose inter- 
pretation of “spiritual’’ values was very superficial compared with 
the great masters of the past. These artists were far more interested 
in what is called “pure aesthetic values.” Manet’s men and women 
are rather dull middle-class folk; Renoir’s, pretty little things full 
of charm; Degas’ laundresses and dancers, typical bourgeois one 
sees on Paris streets. 

During the nineteenth century in France, there was a shift of 
interest among progressive artists from the spiritual, or illustra- 
tive, to the aesthetic. A keen insight into natural phenomena sup- 
planted the prevalent concentration on psychological content; and 
the more the artists pursued this new direction, the more the gen- 
eral public, including connoisseurs, critics and the majority of the 
artists, persisted in evaluating a work of art according to their 
deeply rooted conviction that above all it must enhance the spirit. 
Instead of looking for God in man’s image, painters found Him in 
apples and flowers and trees and hills and valleys. If we expect to 
find in Cézanne what we have learned to appreciate in Rembrandt, 
we are sure to be disappointed. It would be just as unfair to de- 
mand from Rembrandt what only Cézanne has given us. 

Unfortunately, the important fact that truly great painters did 
not have to dematerialize the body in order to enhance the soul 
was overlooked. Giotto, Masaccio and Michelangelo did not have to 
sacrifice the body as a burnt offering to the spirit. They revealed 
that the spirit can and does dwell within the body of man, that the 
one enhances the other; that the two are inseparable while we are 
still alive. The astral plane of the soul they wisely left to the future. 
Nonetheless, when we compare the masterpieces of the Ren- 
aissance with even the finest works of later periods, we are im- 
pressed with the difference in spiritual content. The old masters 
reveal far deeper penetration of character. Only supermen could 
have had so deep a perception of complex human nature. And it 
was not because their sitters, apart from external trappings, were 
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different from our contemporaries. Had Laszlo painted Raphael’s 
Pope Julius II or Titian’s Pope Paul III, these pontiffs would 
look quite different. Had Dürer portrayed the English mid-Vic- 
torian aristocracy, he would have revealed depths of character Sar- 
gent never dreamed they possessed. 

The complex psyche of man that has always been the chief 
-source of interest to the creative artist, though still found in litera- 
ture, has entirely vanished from the visual arts. In vain we look 
for visual images of a Hamlet, a Mona Lisa or an Ivan Karamazov 
on the canvases of the last few centuries. Only in Daumier is there 
any spiritual affinity with the masters of the past. 

‘There is neither progression nor retrogression in art. Who can - 
say that Michelangelo was “better” or “worse” than Phidias, 
Cézanne greater than Poussin or Chardin or Delacroix? They are 
different. Each has his personal message that we might appreciate 
if we could rid ourselves of preconceived notions as to what is 
good or bad, better or worse. There is no “bad” painting. When ` 
it is “bad” it is not painting. 

We should approach the artist from his—not our—point of 
view. What he has achieved is a direction one can follow. But what 
he has failed to achieve is nonetheless a direction that should lead 
to as yet unexplored potentialities. Only the director has a defin- 
able beginning and a definite end, ‘The momentum he projects is 
without the one or the other. 

The direction indicated by Cézanne is still awaiting further 
progression. Undoubtedly his influence on the art of the first half 
of this century has been remarkable, but on the whole deteriora- 
tive rather than constructive. Or is it too “constructive”? That 
fatal remark of his that all forms can be reduced to the cone, the 
cylinder and the cube has put too great an emphasis on construc- 
tion. A couple of gifted adolescents took up the battle cry and in- 
vented cubism. Not what Cézanne says with his brush, but what he 
said with words was readily understood, while the wisdom in his 
paintings is still a mystery only too often misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. To quote Goethe: “Every great idea as soon as it ap- 
pears exerts a tyrannous influence. Hence the advantages that it 
produces are all too soon transformed into disadvantages.” 
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That fatal dictum about the geometric basis of form had a sinis- 
ter effect on the Cubists. A principle, instead of being a means to an 
end, became an end in itself. Again I quote Goethe: “Hypotheses 
are scaffoldings which precede the building and which one takes 
down when the building is finished. They are indispensable to 
the workman, but he must not mistake the scaffolding for the 
building.” 

It would almost seem as if Goethe had foreseen the Cubist move- 
ment in which the painter incorporated the scaffolding in the fin- 
ished building: an attempt to introduce the element of time, the 
prerogative of aural art, in the visual art that is projected in space. 
I understand that the two are regarded as having become synony- 
mous. This may be true in the realm of mathematics or meta- 
physics—but the painter must face concrete reality and compre- 
hend the distinction between them. 

By introducing the processes that have led to the final image, 
the Cubists have proudly shown what they thought about form 
with utter disregard of what they have felt and perceived. The 
result is a vulgar exhibition of newly acquired knowledge not un- 
like that of a parvenu who shows off his unfamiliar riches. No 
wonder Braque and Picasso soon abandoned this abortive impasse. 
Only a few, with souls of plumbers, have stuck to it and stuck in it. 

That dictum of Cézanne has been familiar as a principle to vis- 
ual artists for ages. It is most apparent in Egyptian sculpture and 
Renaissance painting. The Cubists adopted this ancient precept 
and, under the influence of African sculpture that had just in- 
vaded the Latin Quarter, succeeded in inventing a brand new style: 
cubism, Parisian twentieth-century baroque—the florid, flamboy- 
ant curves so characteristic of the earlier style transformed into 
sharp angles, interrupted planes, over-rationalized analysis, form- 
ing a geometric pattern consistent with our technological age. Its 
main claim to fame is that it initiated the present malady: in- 
vented art. 

Of course all worth-while artists are not only discoverers; they 
must also be inventive, but never inventors. ‘The inventive faculty 
is stimulated when the well-known technical means appear inade- 
quate. Then the artist will search for some mode to express his 
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personal reaction. Only as a means to an end is it of any impor- 
tance. When an end in itself, it can be at best mildly amusing, as 
is manifested in the latest movement called “accidentalism.” 

What are the aesthetic “defects” that interfere with a more spon- 
taneous appreciation of Cézanne’s superb art? First, his style; sec- 
ond, his drawing; third, his distortion; fourth, his lack of finish; 
fifth, his perspective; sixth, his color; seventh, his chiaroscuro. I 
will analyze these so-called defects for the benefit of those who are 
both attracted and repelled but find it difficult to respond fully 
because of these “shortcomings.” 

His style, a highly individual hand which is hard to decipher, is 
the first obstacle. A painting, unlike a literary or musical script, 
cannot be copied, printed or typed; it always must remain the 
author’s original manuscript. ‘The painters of the past took great 
pains with their penmanship because they were more cognizant of 
their public. Cézanne was too engrossed with the projection of an 
image to pay any attention to the manner of its execution. Con- 
sequently we must learn to read his hand before we can expect to 
understand the content. Only then do the crotchety accents, the 
indeterminate lines make any sense, and only then is what at 
first appeared like vacillating scribble transformed into symbolic 
graphic recordings of forms moving in space. In the throes of crea- 
tion there was no time to worry about whether his efforts would 
convey a message or whether it could be understood. 

When this first hurdle has been successfully cleared, new obsta- 
cles arise: his “faulty” drawing, ugly distortion and lack of finish. 
These are really closely linked and need not be considered sep- 
arately. True, his drawing has not the perfection of an Ingres, 
with its classical, lyrical rhythm, its immaculate purity; or the pre- 
cise incision of Degas, who wielded his crayon with the skill of a 
master surgeon. Cézanne’s contours have a double function with a 
single purpose: to render concrete form effectively, impression- 
istically, not only as it is, but as it appears, by conjoining it with 
surrounding space. Those rugged accents emphasize form where 
its plasticity is essential, or lose it in space; they indulge in a de- 
lightful game of hide-and-seek. ‘The flowing, rhythmic contours so 
freely indulged in by painters who attribute too much importance 
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to the decorative were anathema to Cézanne. He loathed the “ar- 
tistic” because he worshipped reality. He could not have more 
than one deity at a time, and his motif was the only one for the 
time being. 

His drawing has more affinity with Rembrandt’s, not as we know 
it from his paintings or etchings, but from those amazing, rapid 
sepia sketches unparalleled in the history of Western art. They 
reveal the Dutch master at his best, reaching the highest degree of 
abstraction, when the means employed were utterly unconscious 
in his impatience to project a visual image of a concept of the mind 
and heart. 

But even more than his drawing, Cézanne’s distortion, especially 
of the human body, aroused indignation and severe criticism. In 
a tree or an apple it is often not even noticed, but if one dares to 
deform the “sacred” human being, we take it as a personal insult! 
Is it because we like to identify ourselves with a pictorial image 
and would rather it be a bland Apollo Belvedere or a Madonna by 
Raphael? In art as in life we have certain standards of beauty, and 
too great a divergence from these ideals is likely to interfere with 
our aesthetic enjoyment. It is easy to understand how Cézanne’s 
disregard of this time-honored canon outraged even his most 
ardent admirers. 

Only when I realized that his distortion was not due to his in- 
ability to draw “correctly” or to optical imperfection, but to rea- 
sons purely compositional—only then did I comprehend that his 
malformations were in reality transformations. When seen sepa- 
rately, an arm or a leg or a torso appears disfigured; but seen as a 
whole, the separate units, as if swayed by a centripetal force, re- 
nounce some degree of their identity for the sake of the unity of 
the composition. He had to sacrifice the “beauty” of the part for 
the sake of the whole. 

Throughout the ages painters have shown far greater latitude 
in color and chiaroscuro than in their interpretation of form. Form 
was something one had to respect; one could cheat a little, but one 
must not get too impertinent. Cézanne was not the first to distort; 
he only went further, and for a good reason. Sensitive to spacial 
reality no less than to corporeal, and perceptive of the elemental 
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power of movement, he fused the three; and as a painter his chiet 
interest was in appearances, not individual characteristics. Con- 
sequently all objects had to conform to his over-all composition, 
and even human beings had to renounce their long enjoyed 
priority. It is possible that he might have preferred to avoid distor- 
tion; but Cézanne, in his modesty, always believed that the pic- 
ture’s will, not his, should prevail. 

Of all the changes in our standards of aesthetic values, none is 
more startling than our concept of when a painting is “finished.” 
This problem has preoccupied the painter throughout the ages. 
We might have had many more masterpieces had the painters of 
the past listened to their consciences, trusted their eyes, and not 
had their ears cocked to the voice of the public. Now and then a 
Hogarth or a ‘Turner or a Constable revolted against this concept 
of the public, and in a moment of freedom let the horse take the 
bit between his teeth and run away. What a pity they did it so 
seldom! 

The concept of “finish” is based on a traditional notion that 
painting is a sister art of architecture and is subject to the same 
laws. As a matter of fact, their only kinship consists in that both 
are visual arts. 

Since painting is essentially an abstract projection of an image, 
it is more closely related to music and literature. True, architec- 
ture has often been called “frozen music,” but the painter is not 
interested in frozen objects. His main endeavor is to suggest the 
pulsation and rhythm of reality in fluid movement. Architecture 
is petrified, a static rock; painting, the surf washing over its sur- 
face. As long as one demands from a painting the attributes of a 
building, a painting devoid of minor details seems “unfinished.” 
Only when we grasp the difference between material “finish” and 
spiritual completion can we fully appreciate Cézanne’s amazing 
accomplishments. For he was not a maker of paintings; he was a 
creator whose chief aim was to project a graphic image of a visual, 
spiritual and emotional experience evoked by his motif. When he 
succeeded in its presentation according to his abilities, then the 
painting was finished, in spite of its unfinished appearance. 

His “faulty” perspective? As a matter of fact, he was a master of 
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pictorial perspective as it had been rendered throughout the ages 
prior to the discoveries made by Piero della Francesca and Paolo 
Ucello, whose scientific studies had, on the whole, a detrimental 
effect on painting. Their mental contribution displaced instinct, 
and the painter had to make sure he was right, whereas formerly 
he had felt that he was right. It was fortunate indeed that Giotto, 
the last of the classicists and the first of the Renaissance moderns, 
did not live a century later; he then might have been influenced by 
those quattrocento discoveries. Then his infallible pictorical per- 
spective, so lyrical, so faultless, would have lost its architectonic 
rhythm. And this was not Giotto’s contribution; it was a heritage 
from the past—from classical tradition. 

I never could understand why the pre-Giotto painters are called 
“primitives.” Primitives? They were the last of a glorious school, 
if anything too sophisticated and over-stylized. And Cézanne’s per- 
spective is of this tradition. here is nothing faulty about it; it is 
merely a question of the point of view. Instead of conceiving the 
picture from his eye level, it is seen from above, from a certain 
elevation. When the picture plane tilts upward diagonally, the 
ground plane must soon reach the upper edge of the frame. When 
objects are seen from an elevation, their dimensions do not un- 
dergo any violent diminution; when seen from the ground level, 
they grow smaller and smaller, and a greater depth is achieved—so 
destructive to the architectural picture plane, which should always 
retain its relative depth consistent with the bi-dimensional pro- 
portions of the painting. 

The outstanding colorists of the past aimed at boundaries of 
color saturation, achieving a sumptuous richness. They soon 
reached ultimate perfection because of the limitation inherent in 
pigment. ‘The paintings of Titian, El Greco, Rubens, Delacroix 
and others gleam like precious jewels. To explore color in the up- 
ward direction was futile: Cézanne turned in the opposite direc- 
tion and explored it downward. This had been attempted by 
Poussin, Chardin and others, but had never been brought to such 
consummate perfection. When he sacrificed jewel-like saturation, 
his color range gained enormously in depth. When this became 
evident, I found that his color, which had seemed muddy, turned 
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into a pattern of infinite variety of hues and nuances never before 
seen in art, but constantly before our eyes in nature. It also elimi- 
nated my objection to the ruminant surface of his paintings. 
Cézanne was deeply sensitive to form, and the only way he could 
project it in space was by breaking up the larger masses into 
smaller component parts as they move in light in the third dimen- 
sion. And this in turn can be rendered only by means of neutral 
nuances of infinite variety. 

As for chiaroscuro, his sin is one of omission rather than of com- 
mission. Chiaroscuro, as an aesthetic element of design so evident 
in his first period when it played so dominating a role in the over- 
all pattern, became less and less important as his interest in color 
deepened. Even in his best canvases it only renders good service by 
emphasizing forms in their movement in the space. As an aesthetic 
element, it contributes little to the pictorial pattern of the compo- 
sition. In old age, the greatest masters became more and more fas- 
cinated by the dramatic possibilities of chiaroscuro; we can see 
this in the last works of Michelangelo, Titian, Rembrandt, Dau- 
mier and others. Cezanne, too, fell under its spell; and in his third 
or last period, there is a reawakened interest in chiaroscuro. But 
he did not live long enough to bring it to greater fruition. Tech- 
nically, he also reverted to his first period, again indulging in 
heavy impasto so characteristic of his earliest efforts. 

As a painter I wonder what effect the Cézanne exhibition will 
have on our younger generation. It could be very salutary if he 
were taken, not as a model, but as an example. He has been called 
“the father of modern art.” If he is, then the legitimacy of his 
children is questionable. What kinship can there be between a 
father whose very soul was intertwined with nature, and the new 
school of non-objectivists, who have cut loose from the cumber- 
some ties that inhibit their self-expression? If they are his offspring, 
then they must suffer from the notorious Oedipus complex and, 
with pencil, brush, chisel or mallet, are bent on the murder of 
their outmoded parent. At the moment the prospect is rather 
glum, for pure abstraction has become the ultimate purpose. ‘There 
is little likelihood that the avant-garde, as long as it persists in its 
present direction, can learn anything from his art. 
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Had non-objective painting been instigated by some orthodox 
sect with an irresistible urge for graphic expression, who in their 
piety would not break the commandment “Thou shalt not make 
thyself a graven thing, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, nor of those things that are 
in the waters under the earth,” there might be excuse for it, if 
not on aesthetic, then on moral grounds. But its adherents can be 
found among all creeds: they form a new hierarchy of self-wor- 
shippers, devotees of the only deity worthy of worship—oneself. 
They suffer from inflammation of the ego, not unlike an ingrown 
toenail that finds its way inward when it cannot move outward. 
But since the pain is abstract, it really does not matter. 

The master of Aix never worried whether his art was abstract 
or not; he was too preoccupied with the interpretation of his motif. 
I understand that in Europe there is a movement back to nature, 
but here we are still passionate adherents of what was up-to-date 
some time ago in more advanced Europe and is passé there today. 
The American art student, because of the extraordinary availabil- 
ity of the reproductive processes, has become too pervious to the 
multitudinous influences of the diverse arts from all over the 
globe. He is disoriented and makes desultory efforts in every direc- 
tion. And he is encouraged by the critic who, cognizant of the 
errors of judgment committed by his past colleagues who con- 
demned what they could not understand, is now likely to commit 
the same errors in reverse. 

In art as in science, ours is the experimental age. When success- 
ful, it reveals new horizons. Extensive experiments are being con- 
ducted in laboratories, and intensive ones in the studios of artists— 
who have much more fun, since the artist, unlike the scientist, has 
no test or criterion to settle once for all whether his experiment is 
successful or should go down the drain. Only his conscience can 
answer it. Judging by the pigmentary effusions that have found 
their way by hook or crook outside the artistic laboratories, his 
conscience is often caught napping. 

Cézanne was not a nihilist; there is no interim between the past 
and the present. He was both an innovator and a resurrector of 
worth-while values which had been lost sight of. He had much in 
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common with Johannes Brahms. Both were rebels and deeply 
traditional; both resurrectors of elemental values that had been 
dissipated in the stagnant pools of academism or ignored in the 
feverish haste of the avant-garde; both quick to benefit from con- 
temporaries, but borrowing no more than they could assimilate. 

Cézanne was deeply perceptive of his inheritance—a basic tac- 
tile sense that is timeless—and keenly conscious of what he had 
acquired: a color concept introduced by the Impressionists that 
then seemed temporal. The cultural interval between these ex- 
tremes had little interest for him. 

It is precisely this lack of polish, his utter disregard of good 
manners, that a cultivated public, with an exaggerated belief that 
above all the artist must learn to behave himself, resented most. As 
a matter of fact, he was preoccupied with matters more important 
than his manners. And it was his disregard of etiquette that 
interfered with a more sensitive response to what is so vital 
in his art: the eternal primitive flame that keeps on burning long 
after the fire of the creator of the flame has burned itself out and 
only a handful of ashes remains. 
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The Hoofbeat of Happiness 


IRENE ORGEL 


I have heard the hoofbeat of happiness 
Close in the night, 

And sweeping my doorstep, 

Seen the mark in the morning mud. 


Then will he, when will he 
Spring from the thicket, 
And clatter astonished, 
Astonishing, into view? 


Sufficient he lives in the forest I live in, 
Feeds on the leaves, 

And through the tender foliage 

Watches with quiet eyes. 


© Poems by IRENE ORGEL have appeared previously in THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR. “The Hoofbeat of Happiness” has been set to music, and will be part 
of a song cycle composed of other poems by Miss Orgel. 
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The Relevance of Thomas Jefferson 
for the Twentieth Century 


JULIAN P. BOYD 


HE TITLE OF MY REMARKS, I must confess, embarrasses me by 
its use of the word relevance. Today the scholar engaged in 
humane studies is called upon to justify his researches by relating 
their meaning to some continuing problem or issue of the present. 
Otherwise, as he is told in unequivocal terms, his work becomes 
mere antiquarianism or pedantry. He is invited to flee from the 
ivory tower and to take his place on the curbstone of busy streets, 
where all can see that he is engaged in work whose relevance to 
the affairs of men is immediate, tangible and—to use a good 
Jeffersonian phrase—self-evident. Only there, it would appear, can 
he be sure of basking in the sunshine that radiates from above in 
the form of research grants from foundations, promotions within 
the academic hierarchy, and recognition from society at large. 
This tendency has several unhappy results. ‘The least obnoxious 
is that humanists, who after all are human, sometimes attempt to 
demonstrate the relevance of their endeavors with logic more 
spectacular than convincing. It is this that produces my embarrass- 
ment, for I am aware that in the context of the learned world today 
my choice of title looks suspiciously like a humanistic research 
project dressed up to attract the eye of a foundation officer. 
But my choice of subject was in fact no choice at all. I happen 


_ to be fortunate enough to spend most of my professional life in 


© JULIAN P. BOYD, librarian of Princeton University from 1940 to 1952, is the 
editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Another article written by Dr. Boyd, 
“The Fear of Ideas,” appeared in the Autumn issue of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR. This article was first delivered in its present form at Yale University 
in April, 1952, as the Lamont Lecture. 
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the company of a man whose mind and principles and amiable 
qualities I admire greatly. There are some unattractive features 
of the century in which he lived, but these are negligible when 
placed in the scales with his qualities. As he believed that govern- 
ments should not be overthrown for light and transient causes, 
so I prefer not to leave his society except for compelling reasons. 
But there comes a time when conscience will not permit the 
scholar to remain in solitary indulgence in the pleasures of the 
ivory tower. Whether he enjoys it or not, he is compelled to make 
some observations upon the century in which he exists, at least 
until someone suggests that if he does not like it here he might go 
back to the century from which he came. 

In any event, Thomas Jefferson himself offers the best of pre- 
cedents both for the problem of the relevance of learning to live 
and for the occasional duty that cannot be evaded of giving up the 
pleasures of study for the distressing realities of practical issues. 
“Nature,” he confided to DuPont de Nemours, “intended me for 
the tranquil pursuits of science by rendering them my supreme 
delight.” Mathematics was his favorite branch of study; music, his, 
chief art; architecture, his joy; mechanics, his useful pastime; agri- 
culture, his sustenance of body and soul; politics, his duty—and 
his greatest achievement. He was the first American, declared 
Chastellux, to consult the fine arts in order to shelter himself from 
the weather. He assembled the finest and most discriminatingly 
gathered library in America, and in all his omnivorous reading, 
in every branch of learning that it embraced, utility was a domi- 
nant purpose. “No body can conceive,” he gently remonstrated 
with David Rittenhouse for wasting his talents in government, 
“that nature ever intended to throw away a Newton upon the 
occupations of a crown. It would have been a prodigality for which 
even the conduct of providence might have been arraigned, had 
he been by birth annexed to what was so far below him. Co-operat- _ 
ing with nature in her ordinary oeconomy, we should dispose of 
and employ the geniusses of men according to their several orders 
and degrees.” 

This was at once Jefferson’s tender of advice that he himself 
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could not follow, and his tribute to the standing that intellectual 
achievement should occupy in society. Nothing would have de- 
lighted Jefferson more than to remain at his beloved Monticello 
indulging in the pleasures of books and farming, but, when the 
practical issues of his own day made that impossible, he contrived 
to make his studies and his public duties two sides of the same coin. 
Where we require that such relevancy be demonstrated or at least 
demonstrable, he assumed that there existed an important if un- 
defined relationship between all areas of learning and the new order 
of society that he heralded. With him this was axiomatic. Only thus 
could a republican society sustain the natural aristocracy of virtue 
and talent that would make good its promises. From this followed 
a scheme of education providing for a common base as well as fora | 
progressive narrowing at the summit of specialization. “Nothing 
can be sounder,” he declared, “than the . . . importance of laying 
a broad foundation . .. whereon to raise the superstructure of any 
particular science which one would desire to profess with credit 
and usefulness. ‘The lamentable disregard of this since the Revo- 
lution has filled our country with Blackstone lawyers, Sangrado 
physicians, a ranting clergy, and a lounging gentry, who render 
neither honor nor service to mankind.” 

But while he understood the need for specialization, he would 
not have understood the chasms that we have allowed to grow up 
in the world of learning which are so often employed as excuses to 
justify inertia in learning and failure to communicate. The library 
at Monticello contained, among the impressive shelves of books, a 
small hand forge, a cabinet of scientific instruments, a surveyor’s 
transit, a collection of fossils, a set of drafting instruments. Here 
the necessary but theoretical divisions of knowledge, adapted by 
Jefferson from Bacon, were subordinated to the aim of producing 
an integrated man in a free society. In the room that contained 
both library and laboratory, Jefferson was a man of learning en- 
deavoring to fit himself for an exacting specialization, not merely 
to become a paleontologist, a student of linguistics, an architect, an 
archaeologist, a jurisconsult, an agronomist, a promoter of medical 
advances—though he was all of these and more. 
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The problem of relevance in Jefferson’s pursuit of learning 
required a particular kind of specialization. In achieving it he 
brought forth answers, characteristically, that were not local and 
ephemeral, immediately related:to the exigencies of a particular 
society at a particular crisis, but universal and timeless. It is pre- 
cisely because of this that Jefferson has meaning for the twentieth 
century. A man of universal learning, he was a specialist in tyranny. 
He knew its face and form as he knew his familiar lands along the 
Rivanna. He knew its obvious and its devious manifestations, and 
he swore eternal hostility against its every attempt to work upon 
the mind of man. 

It is necessary to appeal to him as such a specialist because we 
are being told daily, in very respectable and even learned quarters, 
that a specialist in eighteenth-century forms of tyranny has noth- 
ing to say to us as we confront unprecedented tyrannies that make 
those of his day appear by comparison to be benevolent charities. 
This denial of Jefferson’s relevance is not based merely upon the 
vast differences between the Arcadian simplicity of the eighteenth 
century and the enormous complexity of the twentieth. These 
differences are indeed so overwhelming as to make Jefferson’s era 
appear closer to the Stone Age than to the age of electronics and 
atomic energy. But they constitute less a denial than a confirma- 
tion of his meaning to us. Only a static society would have be- 
trayed him; only a failure to change would have made his life a 
failure. The differences that exist between our world and his 
justify us in rejecting as irrelevant the doctrines and attitudes of 
a Calhoun or a Taylor, for they employed Jefferson’s words and 
beliefs to bolster the status quo, not to bring about its alteration. 
When Jefferson, as rector of the University of Virginia, required 
that the occupant of the chair of law should not be a devotee of 
Blackstone and Hume or a Richmond Federalist, he did so to in- 
sure change, not to prevent it. He expected the twentieth century 
in America to be vastly different from his own. He foresaw more of 
the age of commerce and manufacturing and technology than is 
supposed, and he did his share to bring it to pass. The man who 
thought that it would take the American people a thousand years 
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to reach the shores of the Pacific would doubtless stand in amaze- 
ment at the extent of the change—the vast urban centers, the in- 
credible magic of communication and transportation, the stagger- 
ing productions of industry and agriculture, the evidences of ma- 
terial rewards being spread so widely in all parts of a prosperous 
society. But I think he would have been dismayed to learn that 
we have come to regard these things as the sources of security for a 
republic. 

“The territories of the American states,” declared a perceptive 
Englishman in 1783, “from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi, 
contain an inexhaustible source of Riches, Industry, and future 
Power. These will be the Foundations of great Events in the new 
Page of Life.” There were many others in America who spoke in 
such conventional symbols of the future power of America. But 
Jefferson looked confidently to other sources of strength. In 1801, 
he was the chief magistrate of an infant republic that no realist in 
statecraft would have dared refer to as a world power. Yet, in 
words that kindled the imagination of a whole people and caused 
them to look within themselves for the origins of national energy, 
he declared: “I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a 
republican government cannot be strong; that this government is 
not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full tide 
of successful experiment, abandon a government which has so far 
kept us free and firm, on thé theoretic and visionary fear that this 
government, the world’s best hope, may by possibility want en- 
ergy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, 
the strongest government on earth. I believe it is the only one 
where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly to the standard 
of the law, and would meet invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern.” The greatest gulf that separates Jeffer- 
son from the twentieth century is that we seem to have turned our 
back on his faith and to have embraced what he called “a theoretic 
and visionary fear.” It is a fear that commits treason upon an an- 
cient human hope and makes of law itself a tyranny. 

For, as Jefferson knew, even law can be tyrannical. If we were to 
ask him, as an intelligent New Yorker did in 1819, to define the 
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terms “Liberty” and “Republic” which together sustained a govern- 
ment that was the world’s best hope, he might tell us, with better 
reason than he told Isaac Tiffany, that these words “have been so 
multifariously applied as to convey no precise idea to the mind.” 
Nevertheless, I think he would insist on the applicability to our 
day of the definitions that he wrote that April day at Monticello. 
“Of Liberty ... I would say that, in the whole plenitude of it’s 
extent, it is unobstructed action according to our will, within the 
limits drawn around us by the equal right of others. I do not add 
‘within the limits of the law’; because law is often but the tyrant’s 
will, and always so when it violates the right of an individual.” 

This definition, as any student of government knows, is not self- 
enacting and does not resolve any of the vast number of conflicts 
on which private rights and public order must be constantly re- 
assessed. Jefferson understood this as well as anyone else. But what 
becomes of his definition of liberty when the state itself is im- 
periled? Can the law be said to be tyranny when in such a case it 
circumscribes the rights of individuals in order that the remain- 
ing rights of all individuals might be protected against a greater 
tyranny that threatens, when in power, the total extinction of such 
rights? If so, is not this so-called tyranny justified in such extremi- 
ties? And have we not in the twentieth century arrived at such a 
point, thereby making Jefferson and his faith somewhat theoretic 
and visionary? 

This is the central question of our time, as I think all will agree. 
It has brought agony of soul even to the most thoughtful men. It 
has produced tortured and inconclusive evasions in those who have 
been called upon to answer it judicially. It has produced panic 
and fear in high public office and in industry and even in that last 
citadel of the free mind, the university. It has produced moral 
cowardice and treason to our national ideals. In the face of this 
question, many have denied that Jefferson and his faith have any 
meaning for us. I do not, of course, refer to those who have cyni- 
cally profaned the rights of individuals by committing their tyran- 
nies in the name of such rights. I refer rather to those intellectuals 
who have joined in the repudiation of the “lost world of Thomas 
Jefferson,” condemning its vision as myopic, its faith naive, its 
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approach to the problems of society uninformed and mistaken, its 
view of man erroneous. In its most succinct form, this view has 
been put by Professor Sidney Hook, who declared that the threat 
facing our society is so great as to make it sheer folly to suppose 
that it can be countered by quotations from Jefferson. As to this, 
we need only pause to comment that Jefferson himself would be 
among the first to assert that the appeal to the dogma of any indi- 
vidual, living or dead, belongs among the superstitions of a society 
primitive enough to accept witchcraft and sorcery as evils dis- 
missible by signs and incantations, not among the solutions avail- 
able to rational men. But a more serious and reasoned rejection of 
Jefferson has been set forth in good faith by historians and phi- 
losophers. 

Two decades ago the late Carl Becker delivered a brilliant series 
of lectures at Yale, subsequently published under the title of The 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers. This little 
volume has gone through several printings and its repute is well 
deserved. It is a discerning comparison of the Age of Faith of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and of the Age of Reason to which Thomas Jef- 
ferson belonged. Both eras, Becker discovered, were ages of faith; 
both made use of reason. In the thirteenth century the role of 
reason was “to demonstrate the truth of revealed knowledge, to 
reconcile diverse and pragmatic experience with the rational pat- 
tern of the world as given in faith.” But in the eighteenth-century 
age of rationalism, faith was also dominant, its religion rejecting 
the innate depravity of man, proclaiming the aim of life to be life 
itself, expressing confidence in man’s capacity to govern himself 
by reason and justice, and declaring the need of emancipating 
men’s minds from the bondage of ignorance and superstition. As 
for the age of St. Thomas, said Becker, it was a climate in which 
modern man, drawing his beliefs from the cosmogony of Jeans, 
could only gasp for breath. As for the faith in an absolute law to 
which Jefferson and his contemporaries gave their allegiance, it, 
too, was no longer justifiable historically or philosophically; but 
it was, though naive, a humane and engaging guide for human 
conduct. 

Becker made these observations even more explicit in 1943 
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when, before the American Philosophical Society, he once more 
examined the validity of Jefferson’s faith for the twentieth cen- 
tury. He discovered then that the Jeffersonian concept of tyranny 
was limited. Living in the eighteenth century, Jefferson and his 
contemporaries considered individual liberty as being chiefly en- 
dangered by the misuse of political power. Hence the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, the emphasis upon a national govern- 
ment of enumerated powers narrowly defined, the resort to states’ 
rights, the defense of laissez faire as a principle of government. 
More, Jefferson failed to anticipate the gigantic changes wrought 
by the technological revolution, and thus did not foresee that the 
twentieth century would expose the individual to corporate forms 
of tyranny that would far outstrip those imposed by the mild gov- 
ernments of that remote age. Quoting Bryce, Becker agreed that 
Jefferson and others at the time “mistook the pernicious channels 
in which selfish propensities had been flowing, for those propensi- 
ties themselves, which were sure to find new channels when the 
old had been destroyed.” Nevertheless, despite his failure to antici- 
pate these shifts in power, Jefferson’s basic philosophy, Becker 
concluded, was still ours. In essentials, he declared, ‘democracy 
means for us what it meant for him”: the inalienable rights of man 
were “realities that men will always fight and die for rather than 
surrender.” 

The likeness of Jefferson that Becker delineated is that pro- 
duced by a serious and thoughtful historian, and though its sub- 
stance merits acceptance, it needs modification. Jefferson knew a 
great deal more about the sources and the nature of power than 
either Bryce or Becker supposed. He certainly did not envisage a 
static society, as the latter seemed to imply. As for states’ rights, his 
most conspicuous championship of that doctrine was less a defense 
of the sovereignty of the individual states than it was an effort to 
gain control of national power in order to prevent its use in a 
manner destructive of the promise underlying the American ex- 
periment. Long before the Industrial Revolution had got well 
under way, Jefferson faced the selfish propensities of corporate 
power seeking to use the authority of government for its own ex- 
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ploitations—faced them and for a time frustrated them. But it 
was not in the Plan of Government for the Western ‘Territory 
known as the Ordinance of 1784, nor in the use of authority in the 
acquisition of Louisiana, nor in his advocacy of the assumption of 
state debts in 1783, that Jefferson made his unique contribution 
to national strength. These and other political acts of his were 
momentous, and deserve to be ranked with the fiscal measures 
of Hamilton or the judicial decisions of Marshall. But what he 
contributed went deeper than statutes and reports. Never once 
in half a century of public life deviating from devotion to the 
idea of the permanence of the American union, Jefferson’s allegi- 
ance to the nation was controlled by his belief that it was indeed 
the world’s best hope. In the Declaration of Independence, in the 
First Inaugural, in the Notes on Virginia and in many other state 
papers, he voiced national aspirations which gave strength and 
validity to the formal acts of government. 

Whether this were so or not, we should be false to his expres- 
sion of those aspirations if in our day we were to attempt any ap- 
peal to his favorite political forms and institutions by lifting them 
out of their eighteenth-century context. A cardinal precept with 
him was his belief that each generation should solve its own prob- 
lems in its own way. “The earth belongs in usufruct to the living,” 
he declared repeatedly, and “the dead have neither powers nor 
rights over it.” Even his hostility to enormous public debt was 
grounded at bottom on this principle—that one generation could 
not mortgage the freedom of action of another. He himself used 
the past, but he was not its slave. Why, indeed, he asked, should 
his generation look to Aristotle’s Politics for practical utility in 
affairs of government? “So different was the style of society then, 
and with those people,” he wrote in 1816, “from what it is now 
with us, that I think little edification can be obtained from their 
writings on government. They had a just idea of the value of per- 
sonal liberty, but none at all of the structure of government best 
calculated to preserve it.” Almost the first and most conspicuous 
meaning that Jefferson has for us, then, is his warning against the 
danger of appealing to the past. The human experience could be, 
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as he proved, both an_exhilarating exploration and a source of 
power, but like other kinds of power it could also be corrupting. 
If his age was more nearly akin to Aristotle’s than ours, why indeed 
should we appeal to him in facing our dilemmas? 

With a very different approach from that of Carl Becker, and 
with a respectable following, Reinhold Niebuhr concludes that 
it would be folly for us to do so. Jefferson’s faith, he tells us, 
was not merely naive but misleading. It has made of the American 
experience a harsh irony “because so many dreams of our nation 
have been so cruelly refuted by history.” America has become what 
Jefferson most feared, a nation engaging necessarily in ‘precisely 
those collective actions for the sake of justice which Jefferson re- 
garded as wholly incompatible with justice.” The author of The 
Irony of American History urges us therefore to reject this cherished 
illusion of the Jeffersonian faith because his creed, repudiated by 
what is called the “realities” of history, “is too individualistic to 
measure the social dimension of human existence and too optimistic 
to gauge the hazards to justice which exist in every community, par- 
ticularly in the international one.” In brief, the philosophy that 
Jefferson stated for the hopeful beginnings of a new society in a 
new world was one of those “illusions of ‘new beginnings in his- 
tory’ that . . . are never quite as new as is assumed, and never 
remain quite as pure as when they are new.” 

With this last observation one cannot quarrel, though it may be 
remarked that the opposite belief which rests upon the doctrine 
of the innate depravity of man has likewise an ancient lineage. But 
to conclude, as Mr. Niebuhr does, that the ills of the world today 
follow from the “shallowness of a liberalism based on illusions of 
reason” is to indulge in logic requiring more demonstration than 
he has as yet produced. It would be quite as logical to suppose 
those ills to derive from the even more ancient illusions which he 
would substitute in their place. Perhaps it would be sounder to 
conclude that the world is in its present state because Jeffersonian 
liberalism, like Christianity, has not yet been given full and fair 
trial. 

There are in the contemporary world many others who for far 
less philosophical reasons urge us to reject as unrealistic the faith 
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for which Jefferson spoke. Though Mr. Niebuhr did not look to 
Jefferson, as did Abraham Lincoln, to learn “the definitions and 
axioms of free society,” and though I cannot accept his conclu- 
sions or his all but unrecognizable portrayal of Jefferson, his posi- 
tion is less disturbing than that of many who acquiesce in dis- 
missing Jefferson as Jefferson dismissed Aristotle. For philosophi- 
cal and religious motives are not the only motives that prompt such 
a dismissal or an acquiescence in it. In 1943, when Becker spoke 
before the American Philosophical Society, one could still behold ` 
the strange spectacle of the flag bearing the hammer and sickle fly- 
ing beside the Stars and Stripes over the Union League Club. We _ 
had not yet entered upon seven years of fright and hysteria. Thus 
Becker was concerned primarily with the tyrannies of corporate 
power and did not look to the more corroding tyranny of fear. 

A century ago Edward Everett dismissed the philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence as containing nothing but “glitter- 
ing generalities.” A materialistic era applauded him in bland for- 
getfulness of the bright promises of our infancy. ‘Today we are in 
danger of repeating that error, and for a reason even more gross. 
Our reason is that we are afraid. We are afraid because we do not 
share Jefferson’s faith in the ability of the people to reject the false 
and to choose the good. We do not believe, in spite of what he and 
others in our history have demonstrated, that the courage to ex- 
hibit that kind of faith carries with it a vast reservoir of strength 
and confidence more powerful than all of our industry and arma- 
ment, and without. which these are but broken reeds. “The ani- 
mosities of sovereigns are temporary and may be allayed,” Jeffer- 
son wrote in 1786. “But those which seize the whole body of a 
people, and of a-people too who dictate their own measures, pro- 
duce calamities of long duration.” A frightened people, whose 
leaders encourage its fears because of moral cowardice or for po- 
litical advantage, is a terrible tyrant, capable of destroying the 
things it has most cherished. “For a people wanting to themselves,” 
said James Wilson in the Pennsylvania ratifying convention of 
1787, “there is no remedy; from their power . . . there is no ap- 
peal; to their errour . . . no correction.” 

The climate of the eighteenth century in America was such as 
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to draw forth the latent powers of a Jefferson. The political fact of 
independence and the geographical fact of a new continent were 
powerful elements in this nurturing climate, but they were neither. 
decisive nor paramount. The indispensable source of strength and 
vitality, the heady wine which Jefferson tasted and from which he 
never recovered, was a belief in the inviolability of the sacred 
inner being of the individual and a vision of his possibilities in a 
society which permitted him the maximum freedom of choice. 
The philosophy of this new day was expressed by Jefferson in an 
immortal paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. The 
_ striking thing about its various elements is not their newness but 
their ancient background. The concept of “the law of nature and 
of nature’s God,” the concept of the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual, the concept of government by consent of the governed, the 
concept of the right of revolution—all stretched back centuries 
into the dim past of human experience. Not one of the major 
principles which we think of and defend as constituting the very 
base and substance of the American way is American in origin or 
distinctiveness. All are of foreign birth. 

Of this Jeffersonian statement of our national ideal, John Adams 
declared that it contained nothing new or original, being an ap- 
propriation of trite and hackneyed ideas set forth in debates in 
Congress, and Richard Henry Lee asserted that it had been bor- 
rowed from the writings of John Locke. This was true. Jefferson’s 
greatness lay not in what he invented or in any program of rebel- 
lion that he set forth, but in his identifying himself and his words 
with a common aspiration of the people. His meaning for us as an 
embodiment of these principles of society lies not in the singularity 
or uniqueness of his statement, but in the utter and undeviating 
devotion he gave to a universal aim. “The political path ... which 
I pursued,” he declared, was “with the crowd along the common 
highway.” He did not build or even discover this highway. His 
great achievement was to name it, to give it a marker that all could 
read, to inspire a whole people to have confidence in its ultimate 
destination. 

The climate of the twentieth century is totally different from 
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that to which Jefferson responded with such single-minded devo- 
tion. Where he saw one broad highway, we see many, or none. 
Where he proclaimed a society based upon a natural order of 
aristocracy of virtue and talent, we revere the low common de- 
nominator. Where he looked to the summit of the pyramid for 
social advancement, we project our systems of education and our 
great engines of communication at the base. Where he confidently 
set forth a creed that allowed each individual to trust the markers 
along the highway, to move with the crowd, to move against it, 
or to abandon the highway altogether, we insist upon compelling 
all to move together in tyrannical uniformity, penalizing those 
who dare to set up their own private markers or even to pro- 
claim belief in those we have always followed. Where he walked in 
the invigorating sunshine in which tolerance of all opinion, even 
opinion against tolerance, was implicit, we move in the increas- 
ingly “black silence of fear”—fear of dissent, fear of departure 
from the norm, fear of expression by the nonconformist, fear of 
those who imagine the king’s death. 

But this, too, is no new phenomenon. The “crowd along the 
common highway” has been through such darknesses before. Even 
in such times there are some who, like hardy desert plants, defy 
the stifling climate. They are few, of course, for the natural aristoz 
of virtue and talent bears perhaps a similar proportion to the 
whole as an aristocracy of birth and position. It is true today that 
their voice is not silenced, and this is the most encouraging evi- 
dence of all that Jefferson does have meaning for the twentieth 
century. There are even hopeful signs that the people as a whole 
are proving Jefferson’s observation that “the will of the majority, 
the Natural Law of every society . . . the only sure guardian of 
the rights of man,” exhibits “errors [that] are honest, solitary, 
and short-lived.” 

This, if true, has not yet been discovered by some legislators or 
by recent majorities of the Supreme Court. But Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, in a courageous dissent in the Dennis case, was using both the 
words and the beliefs of Jefferson when he declared that “the opin- 
ions of men are not the object of civil government, nor under its 
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jurisdiction . . . [and that] it is time enough tor the rightful pur- 
poses of . . . government for its officers to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and good order.” 

Another authentic voice was that of Mr. Justice Black, who, in 
dissenting to the most outrageous invasion of private right ever 
set forth as a decision of the court, declared: ‘Public officials can- 
not be constitutionally vested with powers to select the ideas peo- 
ple can think about, censor the public views they can express, or 
choose the persons or groups people can associate with. Public of- 
ficials with such powers are not public servants; they are public 
masters.” 

Another is Mark Van Doren, four of whose books were ordered 
removed from the library of Jersey City College because of the 
alleged opinions and associations of the author, who yet had cour- 
age to say: “My faith in the American people and their govern- 
ment—even though some members of that government have 
shown signs of panic—is still so great that I say this here and 
now: Whenever I shall be asked my opinion on any crucial matter, 
and when I have an opinion that I feel deeply, I will express it and 
join others in expressing it... . In the America of Lincoln and 
Thoreau there is no good reason for fear. . .. Silence in democracy 
is death, and I do not want democracy to die.” 

Still another is Van Wyck Brooks, whose concluding chapter 
of a distinguished work is a tribute to the persistence in our day of 
the universal hope for which Jefferson stood. Still another is the 
president of Yale University, who, when others in like position 
counsel silence or bending before the storm, shows in his scholarly 
writings and in his public acts how staunchly he adheres to the 
Jeffersonian faith. There are many others, and I believe their num- 
ber is growing. Some have given up their means of livelihood—if 
the poorly paid positions of teachers and librarians can be flattered 
with such a description—because their consciences would not per- 
mit them to yield to the tyranny of law or that of self-constituted 
authority. 

The number of these hardy Jeffersonian plants is still small, 
but, if my reading of history is correct, they will prevail even in 
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this climate of ours. Their courage, I believe, is of a higher order 
of magnitude even than Jefferson’s, their faith in his principles 
more indestructible. For. where he was required only to conform 
to an age ripe for rebellion, it is their fate to rebel against an age 
that demands conformity. 

But while we look confidently for the ultimate triumph of the 
Jeffersonian faith over these obvious tyrannies, the chains that are 
being riveted may ultimately come from a source from which, 
paradoxically, Jefferson sought the emancipation of the individual. 
“I join you,” he wrote a young lawyer, “...in branding as cowardly 
the idea that the human mind is incapable of further advances. 
This is precisely the doctrine which the present despots of the earth 
are inculcating . . . and applying especially to religion and poli- 
tics.... But thank heaven the American mind is already too much 
opened to listen to these impostures; and while the art of printing 
is left to us, science can never be retrograde; what is once acquired 
of real knowledge can never be lost. To preserve the freedom of 
the mind then and freedom of the press, every spirit should be 
ready to devote itself to martyrdom; for as long as we may. think as 
we will, and speak as we think, the condition of man will proceed 
in improvement.” 

Education, free access to accumulating knowledge, and faith in 
the ability of the human race to choose the good—these in Jeffer- 
son’s opinion would prove that man’s “mind is perfectible to a 
degree of which we cannot as yet form any conception.” But it is 
from these very sources that the threat of a new and subtle tyranny 
appears. Our age increasingly depends upon statistics and social 
measurements in which the individual is a mere unit in a group, 
whose behavior under given conditions is more and more expected 
to be predictable. ‘This opens up vast new areas which fill the 
twentieth-century Jeffersonian with legitimate apprehensions. He 
has no doubt whatever of the triumph of Jefferson’s faith over the 


threat of communism—if that faith is given a fair chance. He does 


not doubt even its ultimate triumph over the greater threat posed 
by the fears and hysteria of those who would defend democracy 
with the methods of the police state. But he begins soberly to 
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wonder whether such a faith can meet on equal ground the meas- 
urements and predictions of the statistician and the sociologist. 

For he cannot disavow the ground on which his faith rests. ‘The 
vast accumulation of knowledge in the area of the so-called social 
sciences, which give increasingly dependable prognostications of 
what man will do, may in the end elevate the social scientist to the 
position once occupied by religion and philosophy, which through 
the centuries told him what he ought to do. Thus the power of 
knowledge which Jefferson believed would liberate the individual 
may eventually turn out to be his tyrant. 

But man has triumphed in the past over blows to his self-esteem 
resulting from scientific explorations. He has been mauled and 
flattened by astronomers, biologists, geologists and paleontologists. 
He has proved that he has a resilient nature, and always he has . 
come back with renewed faith in himself. He may even be able 
eventually to cope with the sociologist. But if this, too, is an illu- 
‘sion, we have Jefferson’s comforting words to remember. “If we are 
to dream,” he said to Barbé-Marbois, “‘the flatteries of hope are as 
cheap, and pleasanter, than the gloom of despair.” 
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F ALL THE HUMANITIES, archaeology is the most unpredictable. 
O Almost every person interested in history responds to the 
excitement of a discovery of art treasures or ancient books. It is 
impossible to foretell just what individual discoveries will be made, 
but it is certain that every one will eventually fit into its place 
in the mosaic of our historical past. 

The discovery of an ancient library brings a special thrill to the 
heart of the historian. Since the recovery of a library of papyrus 
rolls at Herculaneum, where it had been buried by the famous 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, two centuries have passed; but 
during this period archaeological library finds have become more 
and more frequent. We need refer only to the many discoveries 
of papyrus archives and libraries in Egypt, the most recent being 
the more than forty lost Gnostic treatises located in 19447 at 
Chenoboskion in Upper Egypt—treatises which are still.to be 
published. 

From time to time there have been striking discoveries of 
manuscripts of the Bible itself or of related literature. Thus, in 
1774, the Scottish explorer James Bruce brought the first Ethiopic 
manuscripts of the lost Book of Enoch (second century B.c.) back 
with him from Abyssinia. In 1859, Constantin Tischendorf found 
at Sinai a Greek codex, or bound volume, which contained most 
of the Greek Old Testament and all of the New; this Codex 
Sinaiticus has subsequently been dated, by its script, in the first 
half of the fourth century a.p. In 1896, the Hebrew original of 
Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira), an important book of the Greek Bible 
from the early second century B.c., was discovered in the famous 
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Cairo Geniza. In 1930, seven parchment codices of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. containing the long-lost original literature of the Mani- 
chaeans, later called Albigenses, came to light in Coptic trans- 
lations; the original writings go back to the third century A.D. 
Since 1931, a large number of papyrus leaves containing portions 
of both Old and New Testament from the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. have become known; these Chester Beatty Papyri are, 
for practical purposes, the oldest Biblical manuscripts in Greek. 
Important as all of these finds are, not one approaches, in its 
value for Biblical scholarship, the one to which we turn now. 

In the Spring of 1947, some Bedouins accidentally found a 
little cave high up on the side of a steep hill overlooking the Dead 
Sea. The cave was only about six feet wide and less than thirty 
feet long, but in it were a number of large leather rolls and 
several intact jars in which the scrolls had been placed. ‘Through 
the mediation of dealers in Bethlehem some of the rolls were 
bought by Syrian monks of St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem, 
while others were subsequently acquired by Professor E. L. 
Sukenik for the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Unfortunately, 
war between the Jews and the Arabs had broken out, and no 
communication was possible between the Jews in western Jerusa- 
lem and the inhabitants of the Arab quarters to the east. 

Meanwhile, the Syrian monks of St. Mark got in touch with 
John C. Trever, acting director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. Dr. Trever proved to be exceedingly com- 
petent and resourceful; he established friendly relations with the 
monks, obtained permission to photograph the scrolls, repaired 
them so that they could be handled, and photographed them. 

In early March, 1948, I received a letter from Trever in which 
he enclosed two Leica prints of the first Isaiah Scroll of the Dead- 
Sea collection. I had devoted much study to the paleography of 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the Hellenistic-Roman period, and had 
published a long paper in the Journal of Biblical Literature on 
the evolution of the Aramaic cursive script, insisting on a date 
between about 150 and 50 B.c. for the famous Nash Papyrus. 
The latter was part of a single column or leaf, containing the text 
of the Ten Commandments and part of the following liturgical 
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section, or the so-called “Shema.” First published in 1903, its 
original editor had dated it in the early second century A.D., while ~ 
another scholar had more boldly placed it in the first century 
A.D. However, since then the inscriptional material from between 
500 B.C. and A.D. 500 had increased tenfold. In particular, it had 
become clear that the script of the Nash Papyrus was more archaic 
than that of any of the two-hundred-odd inscriptions carved, 
scratched or painted on objects from the last century of the 
Second Temple (that is, from the time of the Herods and the 
Roman procurators, 37 B.C. to A.D. 70). 

As a result of this intensive study of the paleographic data, it 
was a simple matter to place the new scroll in its evolutionary 
setting. Examination of Trever’s two prints quickly established 
the fact that the script was, on the whole, even more archaic than 
that of the Nash Papyrus, though there was enough similarity 
between them to ensure a roughly contemporary dating between 
about 150 and 50 B.C. Since the script of the Isaiah Scroll resembled 
that of the Edfu Papyri and contemporary documents from the 
third century B.c. (nearly all discovered after 1900) as closely, 
on the average, as it did that of the inscriptions from the last cen- 
tury of the Second Temple, this dating appeared to be very 
reasonable and was announced later in the Spring of 1948. . 

Immediately afterward, Sukenik, who had been working on the 
scrolls which he had acquired for the Hebrew University, made a 
brief report through the press, insisting on a date not later than 
A.D. 70. Later he fixed his dates for the older scrolls in the last 
two centuries B.C. It gradually transpired that seven different 
compositions were wholly or in large part preserved: two scrolls 
of Isaiah, One complete, the other about a third preserved; about 
two-thirds of a commentary on the first two chapters of Habakkuk; 
over two-thirds of a Scroll of Discipline describing the beliefs 
and practices of the Jews to whom the library had belonged, 
about half of the remaining part being subsequently recovered 
from the Bedouins; extensive remains of “Thanksgiving Psalms” 
of the sect; a roll containing an account of a future war between 
the “Children of Light” and the “Children of Darkness”; a very 

badly preserved Aramaic scroll, not yet unrolled, which was 
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identified by Trever as belonging to the lost pseudepigraphical 
“Book of Lamech.” This list does not include a great many longer 
and shorter fragments of Biblical and other Jewish literary works. 
Preliminary accounts of the scrolls acquired by the Syrians, which 
had meanwhile been brought into safety in this country by the 
Metropolitan of St. Mark, Archbishop Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, 
were published in late 1948 by Millar Burrows, John C. Trever 
and William H. Brownlee. The scrolls in the Hebrew University 
were described provisionally by E. L. Sukenik in a publication 
which appeared toward the end of the same year. Scholars in 
Europe and Israel began independent work on the contents of 
the scrolls, and interest ran very high. 

Not all scholars were pleased with the sensational publicity 
accorded the Dead-Sea Scrolls, or with the notoriety which came 
to those most closely associated with them. Besides, it was be- 
coming clearer all the time that if the scrolls should turn out to 
be as important as claimed by their discoverers, they would seriously 
endanger many cherished theories. Spokesman for the critics 
was Solomon Zeitlin, professor of Rabbinic Literature at the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in Phila- 
delphia. He had expressed vigorous disbelief in the value of the 
scrolls from the time of the first news dispatches in the Spring of 
1948; and after detailed accounts of the new discoveries had 
appeared later that year, he published a slashing onslaught in 
the January, 1949, number of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
which he edited. He declared that the Dead-Sea Scrolls were a 
‘“‘hoax”—although to this day he has not explained precisely 
what he means by this ambiguous term. He insisted that there 
was no evidence that they had actually been found in a cave in 
the Dead Sea Valley, and implied that they were either com- 
paratively modern rolls which had been palmed off on the Hebrew 
University and the American School of Oriental Research, or 
that they were recent forgeries. He demanded that archaeolo- 
gists search for the alleged cave and excavate it carefully before 
claiming that the scrolls had been found there. Paleography, the 
study of the evolution of scripts, was, he asserted, no science at 
all; and even if it were, too. little was known about the develop- 
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ment of Hebrew and Aramaic writing to warrant the use of 
paleographic arguments. He maintained that the only solid basis 
for dating such documents was a careful analysis of their con- 
tents—in other words, literary criticism. Since Professor Zeitlin 
is the author of many volumes and monographs on Jewish history 
and literature, he had no trouble in finding discrepancies between 
his own past interpretations and the contents of the Dead-Sea 
Scrolls, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

This initial paper by Zeitlin was followed by a number of 
longer papers. He was promptly attacked by other Jewish and 
Christian scholars, who had an easy time showing that he was 
careless about detail and had often misquoted his critics. His 
skepticism about paleography was strongly opposed by Solomon 
Birnbaum of the University of London, easily the ablest living 
authority on Jewish paleography. Although Zeitlin’s literary and 
historical arguments were challenged by other rabbinic scholars 
of equal reputation, he resolutely engaged all his critics and 
gained adherents rapidly. 

At this stage a Belgian officer attached to the United Nations 
Truce Commission in Palestine, Captain Lippens, became in- 
terested in the mystery of the cave where the Bedouins claimed 
to have found the scrolls. Enlisting the interest of the Arab legion, 
he persuaded their officers to arrange for a thorough combing of 
the cliffs and hills facing the Dead Sea from the northwest. The 
cave was found, and the two foremost archaeologists in the King- 
dom of Jordan took joint charge of the work there: G. L. Harding, 
director of antiquities in Jordan; and Père R. de Vaux, director 
of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Française in Jerusalem. 
These scholars cleared the little grotto completely, finding shards 
of over forty cylindrical jars which had once held scrolls, quantities 
of linen cloth in which the scrolls had been wrapped, and, above all, 
nearly a thousand fragments of more scrolls. Originally there may 
have been two or three hundred sheepskin scrolls in the collection, 
as well as some papyri inscribed in Hebrew and Greek. The pottery 
was entirely Hellenistic, except for a few pieces of third-century 
Roman date. ‘They were inclined to place the sealing of the original 
deposit in the cave not far from 100 B.c. 
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This find removed all doubt about the genuineness of the 
original discoveries, except among Zeitlin’s extreme adherents, 
but there was still an obstacle to surmount—the question of date. 
All the researchers, whether philologians or archaeologists or 
paleographers, insisted on dating the finds before A.D. 70, and 
many dated them a century or more earlier. De Vaux and Harding 
went so far as to date them fifty to one hundréd years earlier than I 
was willing to go; Birnbaum held to a mediating role. But other 
scholars, more remote from the scene of action, continued their 
opposition under the leadership of G. R. Driver, professor of 
Semitic Languages at Oxford, whose most recent study came out in 
late 1951, under the title The Hebrew Scrolls from the Neighbor- 
hood of Jericho and the Dead Sea. 

Meanwhile, the distinguished Semitist Paul Kahle, residing in 
England since 1938, had called attention to Origen’s account of 
the finding of ancient Biblical scrolls in a cave near Jericho early 
in the third century A.D. Kahle was inclined to connect this state- 
ment with the pieces of Roman pottery, also from about the 
third century, which had been discovered in the Dead-Sea Scroll 
Cave. But there was a rival possibility of similar type, which 
was seized on by Driver: the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I, 
writing in Syriac about A.D. 800, described a discovery of Hebrew 
books made in a cave near Jericho. So Driver adopted the view 
that the Dead-Sea Scrolls belonged to the early. Middle Ages, par- 
ticularly to the period between poo and 800. Driver rejected all 
arguments drawn from paleography and archaeology; he even 
denied the pertinence of the new argument from radio-carbon 
dating of the linen, published in the first months of 1951. A 
quantity of linen from the Scroll Cave had been sent to this 
country by Mr. Harding, and W. F. Libby and his associates ana- 
lyzed it at the Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University of 
Chicago. The count yielded a dating about A.D. 33, plus or minus 
two centuries. This would support any chronology from Harding’s 
own initial date in the second century B.c. to Kahle’s preference 
for the third century a.D.; it would conflict with all attempts to 
date the scrolls still later. Scholars adhering to late dates have 
resorted to all kinds of devices in order to get rid of the annoying 
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evidence from archaeology. The suggestion was made that old 
jars and ancient linen continued in use for centuries; hardier 
critics denied the validity of the pottery index to chronology and 
of the radio-carbon method of dating ancient organic material! 

While Zeitlin and Driver were continuing their attacks on the 
Dead-Sea Scrolls, Burrows, Trever and Brownlee published the 
Syrian Isaiah, the Habakkuk Commentary, and the Scroll of Dis- 
cipline (1950-1951). Scores of specialists all over the world now 
began to work systematically on the new data, with important 
results. . 

De Vaux and Harding, toward the end of 1951, dug for several 
weeks at Khirbet Qumran, a small site less than a mile from the 
Scroll Cave, finding a building dated by coins to the last century 
of the Second Temple—that is, the last few generations before 
A.D. 70. Here was pottery like that of the Scroll Cave. This new 
evidence led them to reduce their original date—which had been 
considerably too high—for the sealing of the Scroll Cave, the 
latest written material found there being now dated in the decades 
preceding A.D. 70. Sukenik is thus correct in holding that the 
cave had been used as a geniza, the Jewish-Aramaic term for a 
repository for discarded manuscripts, which Jewish law did not 
allow to be thrown away because of possible irreverence toward 
the name of God in written materials. 

In January and February, 1952, the French Dominicans cleared 
several caves south of the Qumran area, which had just been dis- 
covered by Bedouin treasure hunters. ‘These caves turned out to 
contain more fragmentary manuscript remains, but in later script. 
A marriage contract dated in the seventh year of Hadrian (A.D. 
124) confirmed the paleographic indications that the written pieces 
found in these new caves dated in the main from the second cen- 
tury A.D. Among the most unexpected items were two letters 
written by Bar Cochba, leader of the Jewish revolt of A.D. 132-135. 
Since our information about this revolt is exceedingly limited, 
these documents are naturally of great historical value in them- 
selves, regardless of their significance for Hebrew paleography. 

In March, 1952, Pére de Vaux and William L. Reed, director 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, under- 
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' took a general survey of still-unexplored caves in the area south 
of Jericho. Some forty caves were studied, and quantities of 
pottery and other remains from the period of the Scroll Cave 
were discovered. ‘The most interesting finds were two thin strips 
of copper which had been rolled into two rolls for convenience; 
together they were about eight feet long, with several hundred lines 
of carved Hebrew writing in columns like a scroll. About a quarter 
of the text can be seen from the back, and it seems to date from 
about the time of Christ. The script is identical with that of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions from Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding area in general, and is later than that of the Dead-Sea 
Scrolls. When it has been unrolled and all the still-unpublished 
scrolls and fragments are available for study, the controversy about 
their date is bound to die down rapidly, since the evidence for the 
original dating proposed by Sukenik and the members of the 
American group is increasingly overwhelming. 

The importance of the Dead-Sea Scrolls for historical and philo- 
logical studies is very great. ‘Che manuscripts of Isaiah and Habak- 
kuk, together with more fragmentary remains of other books 
of the Hebrew Bible, are about a thousand years older than the 
earliest previously known Hebrew Biblical (Masoretic) manu- 
scripts. They take us back, therefore, to within a century or two 
of the time when the Hebrew Bible was translated into Greek by 
the Seventy (Septuagint version of the Old Testament) in the 
third and second centuries 3.c. They prove there were very few 
and unimportant changes in the Hebrew text between the Mac- 
cabean Age and our printed Bibles. The major discrepancies pre- 
viously assumed to exist between the Greek and Hebrew Bibles 
are as a rule, although not always, due to mistakes of the Greek 
translators or to carelessness on the part of later Greek copyists 
of the Septuagint text. Now that we know how to judge Greek 
variations from the Hebrew text, Septuagintal criticism becomes 
much more solidly established and therefore more genuinely 
useful than it was before. The repercussions of the new data on 
all branches of Old Testament interpretation and literary history 
are very great, and extremely late dates for some Biblical books 
become impossible to maintain. 
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The value of the Dead-Sea Scrolls for inter-testamental and 
New Testament studies is still greater. We now have original 
books from the hitherto obscure sect of the Essenes, who rivaled 
the Pharisees and Sadducees in their influence on Judaism at 
the time of Christ. It has often in the past been suggested that 
the Essenes exerted strong direct and indirect influence on the 
earliest Christians, beginning with the Master and His disciples. 
This is strikingly confirmed by the content of the newly discovered 
Essene writings from just before the Christian era. The Gospel of 
St. John and the Pauline Epistles swarm with parallels to the new 
scrolls in phraseology and conceptual imagery, and there is much 
similar material in all the books of the New Testament and the 
earliest Church, especially the account of the Two Ways in the 
‘Teachings of the Apostles. As A. T. Olmstead of Chicago, Erwin 
Goodenough of Yale, and others, including myself, have recently 
insisted, the Gospel of St. John is not a product of the early second 
century A.D., but dates substantially, though not in its present 
form, from before a.p. 7o. This brings with it a revolution in the 
literary-historical criticism of the New Testament. 

The light on the development of Judaism in Hellenistic and 
Roman times is of the highest significance, and largely explains 
Zeitlin’s objections to using the new documents. For one thing, 
it has become clear that such books as Enoch, Jubilees (also re- 
covered through Ethiopic manuscripts brought to Europe in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century), and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs in general antedate the Maccabean period; 
they are thus earlier than supposed by many recent students. It 
has further become probable that much less Jewish literature had 
survived from the period between 6o B.C. and A.D. 30 than com- 
monly supposed, and that the new books help fill a painful gap in 
our documentary sources just before the time of John the Baptist 
and Jesus. Another important contribution to our knowledge 
of Jewish history is the new light on the background of the Karaite 
movement, which arose in the Middle Ages in opposition to ortho- 
dox Rabbinic Judaism. In short, all handbooks on the Bible, 
early Christianity and the history of Judaism will soon be in need 
of drastic revision. 
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THE FURTHER IMPLICATIONS | 


LOUIS JOUGHIN 


HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN, on October 20, 1951, nominated 

General Mark W. Clark as ambassador to the Vatican, he 
raised a two-fold question of constitutional action and public 
policy which continues to be debated with strong feeling and a 
keen sense of its very considerable import. Can such an appoint- 
ment be made under the law of the land? If the action is con- 
stitutional, would it be a wise one in the light of the probable 
results abroad and at home? The first of these questions, involving 
the legal permissive, has been fairly well explored, but, whatever 
the constitutional answer may be, it is clear that the larger ques- 
tion—that of public policy—demands further attention. 

The problem in public policy is difficult and challenging. In 
the first place, the history of the United States in this type of 
diplomatic exchange is both scanty and rather inapplicable to 
the present moment. Second, the experience of other nations who 
now have diplomatic relations with the Vatican has not been sub- 
jected to expert analysis. For these reasons, evaluation of the pro- 
posal requires a primarily speculative approach. But, despite 
the fact that precedent is not very helpful and that any view 
will contain a large element of prophecy, the job must be done. 
The matter should not be left entirely to legislators, editors and 
special pleaders. An objective study (and unmistakable expression 
of opinion) is also due from American scholars. l 

The first need is to examine the nature of the act. President Tru- 
man proposed that diplomatic relations be established and ambas- 
© LOUIS JOUGHIN, teacher, writer, and student of American social history, is 
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sadors exchanged between this country and the foreign interna- 
tional headquarters of a major religious denomination. The ex- 
change would most definitely not be between two political entities. 
The Vatican has at this time no meaning as a state; its territory 
covers one-sixth of a square mile and embraces one thousand per- 
sons. In the New York Times of December 24, 1951, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick states that the Roman Church itself would not wish 
to consider the exchange as occurring on the political-secular level; 
Miss McCormick also points out that all present emissaries from 
other nations at the Vatican are accredited to the Holy See. In the 
light of these facts it is impossible to accept the definition offered 
by A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., who refers to the Pope as “a foreign 
potentate who happens also to be a religious leader.” More exactly, 
the Pope is a religious leader whose claim—if he makes it—to be 
a foreign potentate in any civil sense is minimal to the point of 
immaterial fiction. . 

A second fact for study is the nature of the diplomatic corps in 
attendance at the Vatican. Representatives of thirty-seven nations 
are at the Vatican; but, as Paul Blanshard notes, only nineteen of 
these are ambassadors, and all of this class come from Catholic 
countries. An American ambassador would be the only represen- 
tative of his rank from a non-Catholic nation: Mark DeWolfe . 
Howe reminds us that the anomaly would be all the greater in that 
no other Western nation has gone so far as the United States in 
its theory of separation between church and state. 

The past experience of the United States in this area com- 
prises the exchange of representatives with the Papal States from 
1847 to 1864 and the recent ten-year term of Myron ‘Taylor as 
personal representative of the President. The earlier relationship 
had elements of political conventionality, since the Papal States 
included sixteen thousand square miles and three million persons. 
Our representatives, who eventually were elevated to the rank of 
minister, were instructed in the dominantly civil nature of their 
interest and intercourse. Despite the friendliest feelings, differences 
arose; the ministry lapsed in 1867 because Congress refused to ap- 
propriate the needed money. The Taylor assignment is an un- 
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known quantity; he was in residence only a small part of the time, 
and our State Department is said to believe that “no information of 
substantial value was derived which could not have been obtained 
in other ways.” 

Really searching primary investigation is admittedly needed 
if we are to understand all the meanings of our past representation 
at the Vatican, but it may be doubted whether the final result 
would be more than a subordinate aid to the understanding of a 
future and very different kind of situation. 

A final fact is, at this time, obscure. What is the truth of the 
assertion that an ambassador at St. Peter’s would give us an effec- 
tive tie-in with an expert “reporting system”? Flatly opposed and 
equally dogmatic statements on this claim have been supported 
by only the most slender evidence. Something substantial is needed 
for evaluation, and the burden of offering proof to support the 
innovation would seem to lie with its proposers. 

The unique character of the Vatican as a focal point of power, 
the exceptional nature of the position in which our ambassador 
would find himself, and the general irrelevance of our past experi- 
ence indicate that the American people are confronted by a novel 
and important proposal. Whether the appointment be right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, it is dificult to see how Edward S. Corwin, 
in his letter to the New York Times of November 12, 1951, could 
hold that the President, in making his announcement, “performed 
an act of state of the most commonplace sort.” 

The constitutional issue revolves around a possible conflict 
between two sections of our organic law: first, Article II states that 
the President “shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors .. .” and, later, 
the First Amendment states that Congress “shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion... .” 

The powers of the President with respect to the appointment 
of ambassadors are certainly very wide, and the Senate would be 
obliged to find good reason for questioning his judgment in the 
creating of a new embassy. As to the Vatican appointment’s effect- 
ing an establishment of religion, there is first of all the narrow 
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view that the constitutional prohibition against Congressional 
legislation does not apply to executive action. This opinion has a 
tinge of evasion and legal sophistry; and the recent holding of the 
Supreme Court in the steel-seizure case might operate to settle 
this point in terms which are both more realistic and more imagina- 
tive. The fundamental emphasis should probably fall on the fact 
that the First Amendment relates clearly to internal affairs and 
the ambassador-appointing power to external relations. Formally, 
the American ambassador in Vatican City would function only as a 
civil officer serving the civil interests of his country in a foreign 
place. The ambassador from the Vatican, resident in Washington, 
would deal formally only with that department of our government 
which conducts business with foreign interests, and his presence 
and activity in this country would be subject to all the existing 
limitations established by protocol. 

In the final test the Supreme Court might rule one way or the 
other, but on the basis of the arguments advanced thus far, it is 
difficult for one to escape the conclusion that an appointment of this 
nature would be within the constitutional authority of the Presi- 
dent. 

We therefore confront the major question: Would the exchange 
of ambassadors be a wise act in the light of the probable results? 
What kind of situation will our American representative face at 
the Papal Court? What will the picture be in the United States? 

The traditional give-and-take of diplomacy suggests that close 
co-operation is possible only when concessions are made on both 
sides. Although relations with the Vatican may not involve us in 
a positive action which is alien to our traditional democratic 
values, it is conceivable that our political idealism may be com- 
promised by painful silences, silences which will be asked as the 
price of desired information. Evidence of this chance exists in 
the concessions which the United Nations, advocating a scientific 
approach to population control through contraceptive education, 
has had to make to an inflexible religious dogma. The Spanish 
situation also offers an unpleasant prospect: the Church is un- 
friendly to Franco, but if the Falange were to be dispossessed by 
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the help of the Spanish hierarchy, we might discover that the new 
ruling force was more completely feudal and anti-democratic 
than its predecessor. 

Professor Corwin suggests that democratic France, adhering ` 
“to the separation principle in matters of internal legislation,” 
has found no barrier to exchanging diplomats with the Pope. But 
it is by no means generally agreed that France has ever achieved 
a genuine separation. ‘The historical record informs us that the 
old regime found it necessary to expel the Jesuits; in the 1880’s the 
country practically foundered on the church school issue; in 191 
and at this moment there is a dangerously uneasy truce between 
French political democracy and the Catholic Church. It would 
be naive to assume that the diplomatic representative of the Vati- 
can in France does not play a central part in this tense drama. 

According to Professor Corwin, Catholic support is needed in 
Italy, where “our policy promises to be dashed to bits against a 
combination of Communists and Neutralists.”’ Is it not truer that 
if our policy has been ineffective—and recent reports suggest that 
failure is near—the real cause lies in our persistent habit of lining 
up with social archaism simply because it is decent, and neglecting 
our only real hope of influence—the giving of generous support to 
evolving patterns of social and political democracy? i 

The United States ambassador to the Vatican will suffer from 
chronic headache. Joseph L. Blau observes that in 1867 there 
were probably inherent difficulties “in the attempt to maintain 
diplomatic relations between a freedom-loving nation for which 
governmental non-interference with religion was a central princi- 
ple and a sovereign in whom secular and ecclesiastical power were 
united.” In 1952, in an age of sharper ideological conflict, these 
difficulties become dominant. The ambassadorial head will lje 
uneasy as it contemplates explaining to America the views of 
the Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, which as recently 
as 1949 stated that “communism . .. as an economic system, does 
not run counter to the nature of Christian doctrine as strongly 
as capitalism,” and that capitalism “is atheistic in its structure; 
gold is its God.” The State Department, holding hands with both 
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the Vatican and the National Association of Manufacturers, will 
be in for a frantic twirl. In the meantime, communism will be 
left relatively free to carry on its realistic program of fundamental 
subversion. 

The domestic scene is likely to develop even more painful and 
serious dilemmas. Other sects have already indicated uneasiness 
and a latent sense of outrage. The American Catholic hierarchy, 
with its double fidelity to native and foreign authority thrown into 
relief, will suffer increasing embarrassment. Finally, for the general 
public, new emphasis will be given to the uncongeniality between 
a system of religious absolutism and a system of individualistic, 
experimental democracy. 

If diplomatic relations are established with the Vatican, other 
sects may also claim access to the State Department, pointing to 
their international headquarters—offices less extensive and power- 
ful than those of the Catholic Church, but of evident actuality. 
If these claims are acknowledged, obviously a remote possibility, 
our government will be confronted by massive sectarian pressures 
which may in turn lead to the United States finding itself in a 
hopeless position as arbiter among competing sects. Or, if the 
claims are denied, the government will be charged with discrimina- 
tory injustice. These are not hypothetical projections; they are 
a reading of the future in the light of every past experience wherein 
civil governance has extended privilege—any kind of privilege— 
to a favored sect. 

The bishops of the Catholic Church in America are of course 
fundamentally American in spirit, yielding only informal and 
occasional allegiance to their foreign superior in non-spiritual 
matters. This working arrangement appears to be generally satis- 
factory to the bishops, and it leaves the parish priest and Catholic 
layman almost totally unembarrassed. But formal recognition of 
the Vatican as a foreign power will painfully accentuate an es- 
sentially contradictory situation. There will reside in Washington 
both the’ President of the Catholic believer’s country and the 
ambassador of the Pope, to whom the believer also owes an ulti- 
mate loyalty. The question of registering the bishops as “agents 
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of a foreign power” can perhaps be settled by some legal formula; 
but the intangible lines of authority will often be recognized, 
and the most patriotic Catholic will feel the divergent stresses. 

In all grave policy questions the immediate course of action 
appears less important as one probes deeper. Principles emerge, 
and behind the principles one senses the accumulation of painful 
experience and difficult judgment which makes up the substance of 
social life. It is therefore both appropriate and inevitable that 
the Vatican-appointment issue be placed against the ultimate 
background of the general Catholic problem. The relationship 
between the immediate decision to be made and the controlling 
social context can be stated by a final rephrasing of the question: 
Does America at this time wish to give political status to Catholic 
thought? 

The Pope, in 1947, stated that “. . . the social and economic 
orders cannot be divorced from the moral, and it is... [the 
Church’s] privilege and duty to affirm and proclaim the unchang- 
ing principles of morality.” In 1948, the Catholic bishops of 
America announced that our Constitution is founded on natural 
law, “which is the moral law of God made clear to us... .” In 
1949, Pius XII said that “The Pope, by divine premise, is, even 
in his human weakness, invincible and unshakable, herald of 
truth and justice, and the principle of the unity of the church.” 
On May 19, 1952, the Pope told a group of Italian workers that 
God’s place is “not only in the churches but also in men’s hearts, 
in their minds, in families, in places of work, in the streets, in the 
municipalities and in the parliaments.” Catholicism, in other 
words, affirms absolutism with respect to the distinction between 
right and wrong; by doctrine and historical evolution, it claims 
supreme authority in making that distinction; on these two 
grounds it rests its right to ultimate judgment and omnipresent 
action in questions of social morality. 

The American separatist tradition stands in sharp. contrast. 
Crévecoeur noted in 1793 that “the general indulgerice leaves 
everyone to think for himself in spiritual matters; the law inspects 
our actions; our thoughts are left to God.” This is the tradition 
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of protestant individualism. In addition, Americans are experi- 
mental. Herbert W. Schneider tells us that: 

When a new idea comes to us we project it, semiconsciously, against 
one historical perspective after another to discover what meanings or 
Significance it may acquire when placed in various contexts. After a 


series of experiments in interpretation, we discover how and where the 
new idea can best be used and assimilated. 


And in 1947, Henry Steele Commager gave these traditions suc- 
cinct expression: 

These two principles are the very core of Americanism: the principle 
of the Higher Law, or of obedience to the dictates of conscience rather 


than of statutes, and the principle of pragmatism, or the rejection of a 
single good and of the notion of a finished universe. 


In the light of this opposition between two ways of thought, 
it is inevitable that the Catholic Church should be categorically 
opposed to important American practices: disputes are frequent 
over matters of censorship, marital relations and education. A 
single example will suffice. The Church instructs Catholic Judges 
to apply the specific dogma of their faith to the consideration of 
divorce cases. This dogma is to be operative both in actions where 
the parties are Catholic and in those where the parties are of other 
faiths. This extraordinary fusion of religious belief and civil law 
is of course completely hostile to American custom. 

The implications of diplomatic exchange with the Vatican 
are serious and foreboding. The least danger to be anticipated 
is a fruitless and irritating alliance of courtesy with an intrinsically 
tindemocratic power—one which, unlike Soviet Russia, is opera- 
tive throughout the land and complicatedly involved in every 
phase of American life. The greater and not improbable danger is 
that countless issues which have been solved in terms of their 
fundamentally secular quality will become colored by the bitter 
divisiveness of religious controversy. 

Many Americans are opposed to a Vatican embassy because 
they sense the likelihood of most unhappy consequences. The 
Protestants and Jews of the country have, of course, their own 
special sense of injustice. It would be wise for Catholics also to 
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examine the proposal with a clear mind, in order to determine 
whether they will finally gain or lose by such a course. The priests 
and bishops of the Catholic Church are men of reason and judg- 
ment; even by the light of their own ultimate goal—the conversion 
of all of us to their form of Christian faith—they might correctly 
determine that the wisest procedure is not to emphasize the differ- 
ence between their concept of the social order and the tradition 
of a civil democracy. 

It has been stated that the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Holy See does not in itself constitute the establish- 
ment of a religion within the United States. This is true. It is 
also true that the date witnessing an exchange of ambassadors may 
well inaugurate a train of circumstances which will clearly and 
distressingly involve the prohibition of the. First Amendment. 
The United States cannot give signal recognition to the political 
aspect of a church without conveying to all of us the idea that 
church and state are less separate than we have believed them to 
be under the Constitution. 
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MELVILLE CANE 


T THE MOMENT OF CREATION one is often unaware of the role 
A played by the unconscious; for all that, behind the wings it 
dominates the stage. It chooses the theme from its inexhaustible 
store, thrusts it up to the surface and insists on its expression. It 
may be only long after the poem has been written that in retro- 
spect one discovers the hidden predilections which have demanded 
to be released, recognized and made manifest in an aesthetic form. 

Each one of us has his own favorite themes in this way prede- 
termined. They bear the stamp of his personal imagery. 

In my own case, as I re-read poems written during the past thirty 
years, I am confronted with the frequency with which I write about 
snow. I've preserved a dozen or so of such pieces, and no two dupli- 
cate each other, whether in the approach to the subject matter or 
in the technical treatment. 

I suppose it all goes back to that pristine experience when a 
child in wide-eyed wonderment contemplates for the first time a 
sky suddenly alive with white particles whirled from nowhere, 
flying, drifting, floating in air and at last soundlessly covering the 
earth. ‘The miracle somehow becomes incorporated in the infant 
psyche, never to lose its magic, to be vividly fed with each fresh 
snowfall to the end of one’s days. 

At least so it has been with me. And so it is that as the snows 
pile up year after year in the imagination which preserves them 
against melting into forgetfulness, they form a deep, indelible 
body of material for anyone attracted by the marvel and disposed 
to interpret its enchantment. 

I’ve just written of “white particles whirled from nowhere.” 
© MELVILLE CANE, lawyer and poet, has contributed articles, fiction and verse 
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Perhaps I have too rashly assumed how it appears to a child first 
meeting with the mystery. It may well be otherwise. My own fantasy 
at the non-infantile age of forty-five conjured up both a locus and 
a source in 


Snow Toward Evening 


Suddenly the sky turned gray, 
The day, 

Which had been bitter and chill, 
Grew soft and still. 


Quietly 

From some invisible blossoming tree 
Millions of petals cool and white 
Drifted and blew, 

Lifted and flew, 

Fell with the falling night. 


This brief lyric has been frequently reprinted in anthologies 
for children, and whatever popularity it may have won I attribute 
largely to the fact that the image of a tree with white petals in- 
stinctively and acceptably appeals to the sensibilities of a growing 
child watching it snow. 

As I re-examine the snow poems I find that, although they origi- 
nated from many moods and even at different levels of the im- 
agination, their dominant note is almost always benign. This can 
perhaps best be illustrated by these four lines, not from a snow 
poem but from one called “White Fog”: 


Bury deep the black world 
Underneath the white. 


. Nothing can be seen, 
Everything grows clear. 


Snow similarly becomes a symbol of peace and illumination, 
transcending the pain, the turmoil and the despair of man’s pil- 
grimage in the world of reality. As the flakes gather, organize and 
patiently descend, they develop a mystical power of conquest; 
weightless, they nevertheless overcome the adverse forces of earth 
with secret strength. And as we witness the spectacle we un- 
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dergo a change in our own psyche; we have loosened our mundane 
adhesions and have arrived at a state of release. 

Before proceeding to a fuller discussion of the benign and mys- 
tical properties I ascribe to snow, I should like to contrast them 
with my feeling toward nature when it is locked in ice. Whereas 
snow in most cases stands for affirmation and life, ice usually rep- 
resents negation and death. I draw this conclusion from two poems, 
“January Garden” and “Deep in Wagon-Ruts.” 


Deep in wagon-ruts 
Blue frost settles. 
Crystal lilies 

With silver petals 
Whiten blue pools. 
Shadows 

On stiffened meadows 
Spread blue the snow. 
A last quiver,— 

The strangled river 
Glazes ice-blue. 


Here I started out to write a simple imagist poem. The eye is 
focused on the object; the senses are enlisted to note the natural 
operation that produces frost, with its prevailing colors of silver 
and blue. But as the lines proceed, a subjective element creeps in. 
The poem is no longer merely or purely pictorial; it begins to 
acquire the overtones of a personal point-of view. This added 
constituent is introduced by “shadows: on stiffened meadows,” 
which, at least for me, conveys a sense of sadness. It forecasts the 
final three lines with their description of a death scene in nature. 
The choice of the lurid words “quiver,” “strangled” and “glazes” 
illustrates how a mood of gloom has taken possession and con- 
verted what set out to be a fragment of visual observation into 
something beyond the sensory. 

“January Garden” is born of the same instinctive attitude, 
although here it is held throughout. The cold is “insidious” in its 
inexorable iciness; indeed, it is the personification of death sealing 
“the flower-border like a grave.” 
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The poem is hopeless and quite the opposite of Shelley’s intima. 
tion that if Winter comés, Spring cannot be far behind. Stanza by 
stanza, it advances to emphasize the implacable grip of a malign 
agency over life and beauty as they flourished in spring and 
summer. 

Take a sharp pick, 
Break the harsh thick 
Wintry metal; 
Once you might have found 
` Springing through the ground 
What goes to shape a petal. 


The poem concludes on a note of utter, even macabre finality: 


Beauty’s womb 
Is now a tomb 
For frozen worms. 


I have placed these ice and snow poems in contiguity not merely 
for the sake of contrast but also to indicate how poems of com- 
pletely irreconcilable states of feeling may germinate, according to 
the mood and circumstance of any given moment in one’s life. 

Now I desire to return more faithfully to my subject, which is 
the consideration of my snow poems and their variety. 

The “earthiest” poem of the lot is called “Last Night It 
Snowed.” It’s the only one about snow in the city and most closely 
resembles “Deep in Wagon-Ruts,” in that both derive primarily 
from sensation. In “Wagon-Ruts” the approach is through the 
eye; the city poem is based on sound, and the sense impressions are 
recorded on and by the ear. 

The situation presented in “Last Night It Snowed” is one with 
which I have been happily familiar ever since as a child J came 
from the country to live in New York. It too, like “Snow Toward 
Evening,” is touched off by a quiet current of enchantment. The 
enchantment is created through the transition, while one is asleep, 
from one world to another. One goes to bed unprepared for any 
weather changes, but is shaken out of sleep the following morning 
by the delightful information, conveyed by the sound of shovels 
and picks, that there’s a fresh fall of snow. 
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I know that the practical person will smile at my cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the event. His reaction will most likely be to curse 
the elements for a state of affairs involving the need of galoshes, the 
breakdown of transportation service and the.threat of influenza. 
Eventually I too shall be coming down to earth, or rather to slush 
and sleet; indeed I have already disturbed the spell with the recog- 
nition that this heaven-sent purity will yield to corruption and 
turn into “wintry dregs.” Meantime I shall have enjoyed the flavor 
of my experience at awakening, with its other-world magic. 

“Last Night It Snowed,” to repeat, is primarily an experiment 
with sound effects; I reproduce it here by way of illustration: 


Dent! dent! 

Hollow, blunt 

Din of eager shovels, cracking 

The warm husk of sleep, breaking 
Open day. 


Dent! dent! 
Clipped chant 

Of iron cuts 

The knit air, 
Chips a clear 
Powdery way 

In airy snow, 

In earthy snow; 
Hits 

The case 

Of ice at the base; 
Splits 

And severs, flesh from bone, 
Ice from stone. 


Dent! scrape! 
Dent! scrape 
Wintry dregs 
From city flags. 


From a consideration of sound effects in “Last Night It Snowed” 
I turn to an investigation of snow in motion. The question I asked 
myself was but incompletely answered in the next poem, “Hither 
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and Thither’; it was whether, above the seeming fitfulness of 
falling snow, there exists an underlying pattern, a basic order 
in control of these shifting particles drawn by changing winds. 

I believe the concept originated in this fashion: I knew that 
each single flake formed a unit of crystal symmetry. From that 
premise my imagination began to play with the thought that 
these perfect units, when assembled, must constitute and create a 
perfect structure in the large. Obviously the concept could not be 
confirmed by physical, scientific proof. It led me into the expanse 
of metaphysics. In short, the outer eye, observing the flight of 
flakes, could discover no general plan of operation, could take in 
only a scene of beauty without apparent purpose or meaning. 
But the inner eye, dissatisfied and seeking further, persisted in the 
conviction of an underlying design. 

How this conviction developed to the point of concrete verbal 
expression one may discern in the poem as presented here. 


Hither and Thither 


The way of snow is hither and thither, 
The restless way of to and fro, 
Impatient of the fixed, the mean, 
Too accurate law, the strict machine. 


The way of snow is hither and thither, 
The twisting way of criss and cross; 
Needles ply, the fluent threads 
Gather and join; the wonder spreads. 


The way of snow is hither and thither, 
The fitful way of slant and stray; 

It spins a cloth of powdery spume, 
Wind’s the shuttle, sky the loom. 


The way of snow is hither and thither, 
The floating way of drift and lift. 
Perceive 

The flaky weave! 

Divine 

The white design! 
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I have never felt that “Hither and Thither” did complete jus- 
tice to the metaphysical concept; it lacks, I fear, the necessary 
reach into the unknown, the transcendent imaginative stretch. But 
it is an attempt, at least, to set forth the ocular experience against 
its deeper implications. 

It was one of the most difficult and obstinate compositions I 
ever undertook. Unfortunately, since I failed to save the many 
abortive beginnings and discarded versions, I am unable to throw 
much light on the obstacles. ‘The essential problem, however, was 

to present the wayward effects of wind-blown snow and at the same 
` time by suggestion and inference to build up and make plausible 
the possibility of an underlying “white design.” Perhaps the most 
helpful factor was the choice of the line, repeated at the beginning 
of each stanza—‘“The way of snow is hither and thither’’—against 
the image of spinning and weaving a texture, a philosophical fab- 
ric, aS it were. 

Whereas “Hither and Thither” sought to discover a general, all- 
` embracing pattern, “April Flurry” created out of a subjective state 
of being an objective picture, with emphasis rather on the separate 
flakes than on the mass. 


April Flurry 


This tardy April blast 

Is winter's final thrust; 

It cannot master 

Or halt invincible spring, 
But only bluster 

And scatter and drive 
Out of a cloudy hive 

A swarm benign. 


White bees, 

Without hum, without sting, 
Drift through boughs of pine. 
Directionless they rove, 

And unintentioned, these,— 
Freed 

Of any 

Flowery greed, 

Incurious of honey. 
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My own physical and psychological condition at the time throws 
light on the quiet mood and gentle pace of “April Flurry.” It was 
written in our home at Westport, Connecticut, where I was spend- 
ing a brief convalescence after an operation. The break in my 
regular life necessitated by hospital confinement had induced a 
state of irresponsibility and removal from routine compulsion, a 
state which became increasingly acceptable with returning strength 
and the realization that I could for a few more days indulge myself 
in comfortable recuperation. This period was one of inward peace 
and unconcern. 

One day, from my bedroom window, I beheld the first crocuses 
and a stirring of new green over the grass. And then, with no ad- 
vance notice of weather change, a breeze blew up and let fall a 
loose load of snow. Quickly the wind ceased, the sun came out 
again, while the casual flakes lingered—-meandered, one might say 
—in and about the low pines. Their tempo and indifference, cor- 
responding with my own sense of letting go, produced quite the 
opposite effect by arousing me to record the scene. It was the first 
return to the creative life, as almost without effort I set down the 
little poem with technical pleasure in working out the combina- 
tions of near-rhymes and in finding the image of the white bees, 
so mild and unthreatening. 

“April Flurry” illustrates once more my earlier observation that 
for me the sight of snow is benign. l 

The only exception to this concept of benignity, an exception 
which vanishes as the poem progresses, is to be found in my other 
spring snow song. 


Snow in April 


Sun is young in the year, 
April is tender, 

Pink tips appear 

On branches slender. 

Brown earth, stiff with cold, 
Loosens green and gold. 


Silver shine in the sky 
Darkens to leaden; 
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Snarling winds fly, 

Shrivel and deaden. 
Snow-armies crush 

Bough and bud and bush. 


‘Venturous spring! 

And, for what reason 

This sorrowful thing— 
Throttling a season? 
Chilling in birds their song, 
Choking the song? 


Perilous birth! 

Too early hour! 
Detain, under earth, 
Each delicate flower. 
Winter must lengthen 
Spring to strengthen! 


Cover with white; 

Green blades whiten. 

On jonquil-gold spread winter-white; 
The opening soil tighten. 

Shelter, restrain the spring! 

Till sky and sod and robins sing. 


Here, near the outset and down through the first sections, the 
aspect of snow is one of destruction and evil. My sympathies go 
out to the life and beauty of the awakening, flowery season, caught 
unaware and still too lacking in strength to resist the attack of a 
late and unexpected wintry enemy. The images are those of war- 
fare and cruelty, “snow-armies,” “throttling,” “choking,” ‘‘chill- 
ing” (the equivalent of “killing’’). Accompanying winds are “snarl- 
ing”; they “shrivel and deaden.” No sun shines; skies are “leaden.” 

But once my anger over this violation, this infamy, has been 
spent, a new and contrary mood takes possession. Negation and 
death no longer prevail. I come to grips with them, capture the 
enemy, as it were, and make him do my bidding. The crushing 
menace becomes transformed into an instrument of protective 
love, a sheltering blanket. So the poem closes with the unmistak- 
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able intimation that the battle for survival has been won. 
Of all my snow poems the one I regard as most imaginative is 


Presence of Snow 


So rare, so mere, 
You cannot hear 


It brush against the stillness or impair 
With faintest stir 
The poised, suspended air. 


So rare, so mere, 

And. yet imponderably clear; 

You cannot see, yet see 

The secret flow 

Of immanent snow, 

Although 

The softest breath has yet to free, 
The gentlest current yet to take 
The first bewildered flake. 


Paradoxically it is most imaginative despite the absence of a 
single concrete image until we encounter in the very last line “The 
first bewildered flake.” 

I find certain affinities between “Presence of Snow” and “Snow 
Toward Evening.” In both, the mood is one of hushed expectancy, 
of undetermined pendency. In both we are dealing with an atmos- 
pheric state which ultimately crystallizes in a definite form. In 
“Snow Toward Evening” we have the larger image, an “invisible 
blossoming tree” shedding its petals; in “Presence of Snow” the 
image is a single “bewildered flake.” 

The dominant note in both pieces is that of immanence; I use 
the word as an adjective in “Presence of Snow” to express this 
sense of indwelling. (When the poem was first published, a well- 
meaning type-setter had changed “immanent” to “imminent,” an 
unwelcome act of collaboration.) 

“Presence of Snow,” written many years later than “Snow To- 
ward Evening,” as I see the matter in retrospect, really issues out 

` of the earlier poem as a more subtle development of the common 
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theme. The choice of such adjectives as “rare” and “mere” in the 
first line, and repeated later, is intended to suggest a region of 
unearthliness, a climate of transcendent purity. The suggestion is 
heightened and carried forward more intricately than in “Snow 
‘Toward Evening” by the soft “r”? sound in the rhymes of “hear,” 
“impair,” “stir,” “air,” “clear.” , 

The intention is to create a pre-elemental condition, or perhaps 
an intimation in advance of the physical fact of actual snow. In 
seeking to create the requisite suspense as well as to lead up to the 
denouement, I found that by using the open sounds of “see” and 
“free,” “flow,” “snow” and “although,” I was establishing pho- 
netically an avenue of transmission from the immaterial to the 
material, culminating in a single apprehensible, visible flake. 

Such are the various poems that represent my feeling for snow. 
Others may still follow. 


23 dé 
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The Other Day 
It takes an American a little while to get 
used to the fact that when an Englishman 
says “the other day” he may mean any- 
thing from six months to six years ago. It 
is part of the long and affable tradition of 


understatement in that unhysteric island.. 


But “the other day” is a notoriously 
vague term, as vague as one’s memories of 
the past. Geologically, of course, a hundred 
thousand years is only yesterday, and as- 
tronomically a million light years is not very 
long ago. Charles Darwin, the grandson of 
the great zoologist, assures us that the hu- 
man race has just been celebrating its mil- 
lionth birthday, and envisages the next mil- 
lion years, the earlier ones of which, any- 
way, will be earlier than we think. 

Stop watches are very impressive with 
their exact demarcations of time, and so are 
second hands on large watches on which 
one can watch the time go slowly by. Col- 
loquial language is properly less exact. And 
“only the other day,” taken in a wide his- 
torical perspective, may restore the perspec- 
tive of things which too close attention to 
stop watches and second hands may destroy. 
For it was, on any philosophical calendar, 
only the other day that man became a tool- 
making animal. It was only yesterday that 
he began to think scientifically—only a 
moment ago that he invented the modern 
world of steam and electricity—only an in- 
stant ago that he split the atom. 

Who knows? Any moment now man may 
become just and reasonable and bring 
about a just society and a peaceful one. 
To the wide-ranging imagination it may 
not be long now. l 


General Collapse 
The foundations of the world are always 
collapsing about us, and the general pul- 
verization begins in very early childhood. 


Perhaps it begins the first time we see an 
adult bewildered, lost and helpless, the 
shocked early discovery that adults are not 
omnipotent, are certainly not dependable, 
or in the words of one of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s early poems, “die or move away.” 
These human solidities continue to crash, 
to shatter, to vanish all our lives, and our 
reliances are constantly betrayed. Anybody 


_ knows this who has ever been part of a 


university, or of a family. It is not simply 
that children discover the follies of their 
parents or elders, but feel, often quite un- 
expectedly to themselves, a bleakness when 
those foolish parents or elders are no 
longer there. 

People, as they used to say of ladies of 
a certain age, begin to note in the obituary 
column that the panjandrums of the world 
are disappearing, the captains and kings of 
their generation are going. The world, one 
says, intending a compliment, will never 
know their like again. It is all very well to 
say to oneself that that aging old cove to 
whom one has so long turned, as to a 
perpetual uncle, was not really so wise as 
we in our youth had thought—that he had, 
indeed, of late grown tiresome and repeti- 
tious. But even the repetitions had become 
part of one’s world, and now they are gone. 
And as for one’s contemporaries who are 
beginning to have the mannerisms, if not 
the substance, of wisdom, it is, of course, 
impossible to take them seriously. 


It’s These Daydreamers 
Who Clutter Up the Traffic 

The taxi driver was incensed. He had 
been trying to pass a car for as much as 
two minutes, and when he did finally do 
so, he observed the driver, who, immune 
to imprecation, seemed to be contentedly 
dawdling along in a twenty-mile-an-hour 
reverie, 
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“It’s these daydreamers who clutter up 
the’ traffic,” he said. “There isn’t any place 
for them on city streets.” 

I thought of Arthur O’Shaughnessy with 
his “dreamers of dreams,” I thought of 
Walter de La Mare and of Novalis and of 
A. E. and of the fabricators of utopias, 
and the spinners of Arabian nights’ enter- 
tainments—-and of how little place there 
was for any such interruptive idlers in the 
modern world. 

It is all very well to protest that there are 
by-products to daydreaming. Utopia be- 
comes a city in the sky, in the vision of 
which, as Socrates suggested, men rebuild 
their earthly cities. It may be a justification 
that, incident to daydreams, some happily 
practical thought emerges: some speculation 
or abstract equation produced the inter- 
nal combustion engine, whose impatient 
chauffeurs now wish to banish daydreamers 
from the roads of progress. 

It might be an interesting enterprise to 
demonstrate the reverse hypothesis. It is 
the practical men who have gummed up 
the works, who have made it impossible to 
have a federation of mankind, a society of 
justice or a world at peace. Someday there 
may be a law against practical men who 
clutter up the progress of the world with 
their narrow nearsightedness, their cautious 
crawling, their sudden stops and sudden 
spurts. But there I go daydreaming myself. 


The Retort Obvious 
“But why didn’t you say . .°.?” one’s 
friends ask when one reports some gross 
impertinence, some unjust sally, some 
provincial dogma which, in each instance, 
merited a crushing rejoinder, but one that 
would have been all the more crushing for 
being witty. Invariably one’s friends think 
with the greatest promptitude of what it 
had taken one hours of infuriated frustra- 
tion to have thought of at all. There are in 
cities, anyway, not many stairways on which 
to have that belated repartee which. the 
French call esprit de Vescalier. But in the 
self-service elevator, in the subway, in a 
taxi, one has time to ruminate on all that 

one might have said and didn’t. 


“Then you must know my good frienc 
Irwin Edman,” a gentleman in a Londor 
club recently said to me. People have sinct 
then told me a hundred things I, migh 
have said instead of bursting out in simpli 
astonishment that I was Irwin Edman. 

As one reads the fabulous accounts o 
people who, mostly in the eighteenth cen 
tury, had epigrams of riposte always ready 
the notion gradually comes to awarenes 
that perhaps it is just as well not to try. 

“There must be a reply to that,” it i 
possible to say, “if only I could think of it. 
Perhaps it is wisest of all simply to say 
“How true,” or—like Socrates’ interlocutor 
—simply “Yes,” or—like the Englishma1 
not prone to commitment—nothing mor 
than “Really,” or, with a slightly raisec 
eyebrow, “Oh, do you think so?” The mer 
inflection of a word can do as much as al 
aphorism; the shrug of the shoulders, the de 
precating wave of the hand, as much as th 
most withering retort. And these can be im 
provised far more promptly than words. 


Liberation—at Eight and Eighty 

There is something of curiously simila 
relief and assuagement in talking, preferabl 
not too long, with the very young or th 
very old. In an oddly similar way, bot] 
those whose lives are only beginning an 
those whose days are almost over seen 
detached. The very young have no perspec 
tive; the very old, when they are at ali wise 
have the perspective of eternity. To th 
child, now is forever; to the aged, timeles: 
ness has already begun. 

How suddenly irrelevant seem one’s adu] 
preoccupations when one is talking with 
small child. The great world issues, th 
large adult worries are not his, and suc 
denly our whole grown-up set of urgencie 
has collapsed. There are no words simpl 
enough to explain why what is bothering u 
is important; and because it is impossibl 
to explain it, for the time being the thing 
that plague us are annulled. An hour 
conversation with a six-year-old child i 
enough to annihilate temporarily the acute 
ness and urgency of those affairs, publi 
and private, in which we are engaged 
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Creeping socialism or galloping reaction, 
Russia or Iran, the burden of taxation, the 
collapse of humanism—what is this to 
Junior, or Junior to this, that he should 
weep for it? 

In the same way, an assuagement comes 
from conversation with the very old. One 
hesitates to talk too much with the aged 
about the future. It seems indelicate to 
broach matters that concern a time they 
will never see, one whose worries are not 
really their affair. 

Forgetting how precarious life is at any 
period, one says with smug assurance, 
“When I retire...” or “Twenty years from 
now I expect to see... .” Or one is much 
more immersed in the present than the-old 
—attached to it, as they are, by a very slen- 
der thread. They may have a spectator’s in- 
terest in one’s own doings, plans or ambi- 
tions; but one detects, even in their cordial 
inquiries, a sense that they see things at 
one remove, and regard our current fevers, 
our immediate preoccupations as not quite 
on an adult level. At eighty or ninety they 
have said good-bye to all that, as they will 
soon be saying good-bye to everything. 

To the child, tomorrow is too distant to 
be seriously entertained; to the elderly it is 
too improbable and almost inconceivable. 
It is a great sedative to have to speak with 
the little tots of the instants that have no 
shadow of past or future, or with the old 
of the present moment only, or of events 
so long ago that they, too, are out of this 


world of anxiety and concern. From neither 
the subject matter nor the temper of one’s 
still active adult contemporaries does one 
get such solace. 


Memorial Note: Donald A. Stauffer 


What saddens one not least in the news of 
the death of someone one knows and whom 
one has admired is that the sorrow is more 
than merely personal. There are certain per- 
sons in the world who seem while they are 
alive to be assurances that certain values are 
still living, certain humane citadels de- 
fended, certain beloved themes still kept 
current in a time when all that is good or 
beautiful is precarious and threatened. This 
is peculiarly one’s feeling when one reads of 
the death of someone one has known long 
and wishes that one had known better. 

To a very wide circle Donald Stauffer’s 
death must have evoked such sentiments. I 
came to know him mostly as a fellow- 
members of the Editorial Board of THE 
AMERICAN ScHOLAR. Otherwise I knew him 
by his humane and understanding writings 
on poetry. One day last summer in Lau- 
sanne, reading quite unexpectedly of his 
death, I felt the shock of learning that a 
voice, strong, firm and gentle, had been 
silenced and an emissary and revealer of 
good things, stilled. I wanted to say this to 
people who might well have felt the same 
way. There must be many such among the 
readers of these pages. 
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THE READER REpLies regularly carries miscellaneous comments by read- 
ers on various articles which have appeared in the magazine. All commu- 
nications should be addressed to: The Editor, THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 
Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va., and should not exceed 300 
words in length except on request. Because of limitations of space, the 
Editors cannot guarantee to print all letters received, Letters intended 
for publication in the Spring number should be received by January r5. 


Social Science: Good and Bad 


Mr. Merton’s comments on the symposium 
“Scientific Method and Human Behavior” 
[AMERICAN SCHOLAR, Summer, 1952] must 
have delighted many of your readers, 
though social science could stake its ap- 
parently meager reputation on making a 
prediction as to the type of reader who 
will have been annoyed by it. Since I 
know from daily experience, as well as from 
social research, how great the danger is of 
slipping into intellectual agreement with 
statements which enchant by their wit and 
sophistication, I wish to present a point 
of disagreement with Merton’s reply. 

Merton takes issue with the accusation 
that social scientists are “primarily moti- 
vated in their work by wanting to change 
a great variety of things, that they are 
moved by utilitarian ends, that they want 
to remake the world in accord with their 
own tacit values.” He suggests that “this 
may have been the case, long before disci- 
plined social research had fairly begun”; 
and later on he adds that “perhaps what 
is needed is a social science inquiry into 
this hypothesis about the motivations of 
living social scientists.” The reader is left 
to infer that Mr. Merton feels confident 
that the original statement in the sym- 
posium could be refuted, and that he would 
himself be suspicious of social scientists 
whose motives in undertaking social science 
as a vocation were related to their wish to 
improve our not-perfect world. While I 
agree with Mr. Merton that the vast ma- 
jority of contemporary social scientists are 
probably not so motivated, I fail to share 
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his obvious pride in this matter. Like every 
other science, social science must be judged. 
by its results, and its procedures must be 
appraised by the canon of scientific method. 
‘The motivation of the scientist for choosing 
a particular subject matter for work is his 
own private business. Unless it can be dem- 
onstrated that he has failed as a scientist, 
he is welcome to any motive—curiosity, 
ambition, the wish to destroy human happi- 
ness, greed for money, competitiveness, and 
even the wish to improve the world. 

To be sure, the scientist’s motivation may 
play havoc with his work. But this is as 
much of a danger when he is motivated by 
the wish to confirm his favorite “pure” 
theory as when he wishes to apply his re- 
sults toward social problems. I cannot see 
why the latter motive should have more 
disastrous consequences than the former. 
There is good social science and bad social 
science. It is not necessarily bad through 
virtue of being motivated by a concern for 
the social problems of our time, nor neces- 
sarily good because it is “pure.” 

MARIE JAHODA 
New York University 
New York, New York 


A Masterly Summation 


` Professor George J. Becker wrote a 
masterly summation of the significance of 
Sinclair Lewis [AMERICAN ScHOLAR, Au- 
tumn, 1952]. His judgment has helped me 
in my own understanding of the artist. 

I should like to make two comments and 
must quote two sentences in order to do so: 
“Tyranny is one and the same, whether it 
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be the mediocrity of the village, the stultify- 
ing gregariousness of the herd, the privi- 
leged exclusiveness of the institution, the 
snobbish imitation of the hallowed and 
esoteric, or a dogmatism whose means are 
the antithesis of its ends. Perhaps Lewis 
should have learned this sooner, so that he 
might have begun where, in fact, his 
thought came to an end.” 

I cannot believe that Professor Becker 
really means what this second sentence 
states, After all, the artist can only come to 
the maturity of his thinking when he comes 
to the fullness of his own personal growth. 
He is not born to his maturity, full pano- 
plied from the brain of Zeus. 

My second comment is a question. When 
we try to establish a perspective toward 
Lewis the artist, why don’t we see imme- 
diately that we must judge him as the 
American Dickens? The heavy burden of 
social propaganda in Dickens has been kept 
alive for all time by the saving grace of 
his humor, by the greatness of the comic 
spirit in him. Does Lewis as an artist have 
enough greatness of comic spirit to carry 
his own burden of social propaganda? 

Thank you again for the splendid article. 

ARTHUR HERMAN WILSON 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Chambers: Theatrical Saint? 


The judgment pronounced by Robert 
Raynolds on Chambers’ Witness in the 
Autumn, 1952, issue of this journal sug- 
gests doubts. 

Chambers develops a crusading, either-or 
mentality. Both as Communist and anti- 
Communist he is an absolutist and a devout 
believer in an inevitable course of history, 
upward or downward. Even if it be granted 
that first-rate sinning fosters insights, it may 
also develop blindness—a kind of mind 
which is unable to distinguish and appraise 
the diverse currents of the great society, 
some of which possibly may not be devices 
of the devil. To such a mind all is calamity, 
and nothing much can be done—except to 
introspect a sick soul, weep and pray. 


There is another variety of “saintliness,” 
less theatrical, found in such personalities 
as Emerson, Jane Addams and Schweitzer. 
They have courage and depth, but their 
“innerness” does not bar them from accu- 
rate knowledge of the state of mankind and 
the will to make it better. They, as well as 
Chambers, have spiritual quality and inten- 


_ sity of purpose, and they are not scared by 


the rhetoric of the neo-fundamentalists who 

scorn anyone that insists upon the validity 

of the ancient terms “perfectibility’” and 

“progress,” critically defined. 

No—Chambers is not a reliable witness 
and guide in this day of trouble. 

ERNEST L. "TALBERT 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Good Thing for the Devil 


I have long regarded THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR as the leading intellectual maga- 
zine in the potpourri of current periodicals. 
The article by Professor William Powell 
Jones in the Spring, 1952, number has 
caused my present adverse critical attitude 
of mind. Professor Jones aimed to make the 
writings of James Joyce more intelligible 
for the average reader. Although aware of 
such works, I had not found time to ex- 
plore them. Under the spell of this article 
I read Ulysses from cover to cover. Never 
in my long career as student and teacher 
had I been so submerged with filth. I 
had studied and taught the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures, where 
there are some shady passages. The second 
of Horace’s Epistles is notoriously obscene. 
As a youngster I had strayed across the 
tracks and learned much of the under- 
ground lingo, which maturity crowded into 
the background. Joyce, however, seems 
never to have grown up. He remained 

“mewling and puking in [his] nurse’s aoe 
and gurgling nastiness. 

A brilliant young theological suden 
once asked the president of his academic 
alma mater if writing a history of Mani- 
chaeism would be a good thing. “Yes,” was 

(Continued on page 125) 
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By JACK FINEGAN. In an earlier work, Light from the An- 
cient Past, Mr. Finegan gave an account of the background 
of J udaism and early Christianity as known through the dis- 
coveries of archeology. In this book he presents, again from 
the archeological point of view, a vast panorama of ten other 
living world religions: Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism. Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and 


In actual and tangible memorials of the past, each religion 
speaks through its own documents and works of art. 
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Time and Eternity 


By W.T. STACE. An essay on what the 
author regards as the greatest spiritual 
problem of the modern world—the conflict 
between religion and the philosophy of 
naturalism. 

Mr. Stace’s book is especially interest- 
ing in the light of his famous 1947 Atlan- 
tic Monthly article, “Man Against Dark- 
ness,” which has been widely misunder- 
stood as adopting the position of atheism, 


As Mr. Stace says, “The present book is 
a defense of religion.” The author does 
not retract—-indeed he reaffirms—his nat- 
uralism, but he endeavors “to supplement 
it with that other half of the truth which I 
now think naturalism misses.” 
“A challenging book and worthy of the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
fate of the human spirit in our time.” 
—Saturday Review. $3.00 





A History of Chinese Philosophy 


By FUNG YU-LAN, Translated by DERK 
BODDE. Since publication in Chinese in 
1934, this great work has been widely re- 
garded as the best treatment of the sub- 
ject in any language. The first volume is 
here reprinted, with additions and correc- 
tions, from the English translation of 
1937, and the second volume now makes 
its first appearance in English. Both vol- 


umes include historical introductions, 
chronologies, notes, and other explana- 
tory material for-the Western reader. 


Vol. 1 Period of the Philosophers, from 
the Beginning to 100 B. C. 492 pages. $6 


Vol. 2. Period of Classical Learning, from 
the Second Century B. C. to the i Cen- 
tury A. D. In preparation, ; 
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Days of Innocence 


SAM CLEMENS OF HANNIBAL. By Dixon 
Wecter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1952. 335 Pp. $4.00. | 
“Reviewed by GrorcE W. MEYER 


Mark Twain always knew that he and 
the cosmos were in right tune, that some 
kind of benevolent premeditation governed 
his existence. Halley's Comet shone with 
extraordinary brilliance in 1835, the year 
of his birth; it did not reappear until 1910, 
the year of his death. He had been sure it 
would turn out this way: “I came in with 
the Comet,” he said, “and I shall go out 
with the Comet.” Tutelary spirits saw him 
through a sickly childhood (his mother was 
afraid he would not survive), presided over 
his rescue from drowning in the waters of 
Bear Creek six times, and permitted him 
to grow up in Hannibal, Missouri. These 
friendly powers are still at work. Now they 
control the selection of Mark Twain's biog- 
raphers and see to it that rich and readable 
books are written about the man who, of 
all. American authors, has given the greatest 
pleasure to his readers. 

Sam Clemens of Hannibal, by Dixon 
Wecter, literary editor of the Mark ‘Twain 
estate from 1946 until his untimely death 
in 19,0, is a monumental work of scholar- 
ship whose every page will be read with 
delight. The first part of a projected multi- 
volume biography that now unfortunately 
can never be finished by the competent 
hands which began it, this book is the 
definitive study of Mark Twain's formative 
years, the period between 1835 and 1853. 
The focus, as the title suggests, is on young 
Sam and the town of Hannibal, to which 


© GEORGE W. MEYER is professor of English 
and head of the department at Sophie Newcomb 
College of Tulane University. 


he came with his family from the “almost 
invisible” neighboring hamlet of Florida in 
1839. In a superb job of historical -re-crea- 
tion Wecter brings to life again the busy 
Mississippi village of a century ago, fills its 
streets with the flesh and blood prototypes 
of characters immortalized in Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, and in the center 
of this gaudy scene places the restless, sensi- 
tive, red-headed boy who became one of 
the world’s great men of letters. To achieve 
the utmost possible authenticity, Wecter 
scorned no task, however tedious or trivial. 
Newspaper files, census reports, the court 
records in four states, deed books, order 
books, will books, bankruptcy files, and 
tombstones covered with moss—no con- 
ceivable source of information, no stone 
(certainly no tombstone) was left unturned 
that might help to explain the complex 
miracle of heredity and environment that 
produced Mark Twain. 

“The truth is my books are simply auto- 
biographies,” said Twain in 1886. This of 
course was exaggeration. Since then biog- 
raphers have tried to determine just what 
was exaggeration and how much was truth. 
So far as Hannibal] is concerned—and no 
other source seems to matter much—Wecter 
has settled the question once and for all. 
All recoverable facts he presents, as he re- 
veals more completely than anyone else ever 
has the bedrock of reality on which Twain’s 
greatest books were founded. This leads 
him to conclude that “Mark Twain’s genius 
always swung like a compass toward his 
fourteen years’ childhood and adolescence 
in Hannibal.” We are shown that Hannibal 
was to Mark Twain what the lakes and 
hills of northern England were to William 
Wordsworth: “The anchor of [his] purest 
thoughts, the nurse, / The guide, the guar- 
dian of [his] heart, and soul / Of all [his] 
moral being.” And yet the miracle and the 
mystery remain. How did this unpromising, 
somnambulistic son of an austere and bank- 
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JOHN McMILLAN | 
The Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West, 1752-1833. $3.00. 


by Dwight Raymond Guthrie, Harbison Professor of Bible, Grove City 
College 


Dr. Guthrie has written the first full and detailed biography of John 
McMillan, “the apostle of Presbyterianism in the Western Country.” His book 
is scholarly and it is alive. 


The biography begins with the historical background of the “Scotch-Irish,” 
those sturdy pioneers who with church and school held the line in the Western 
Country against the forces of savagery and evil. With homes and academies and 
churches they blazed the wilderness trail west, and in their own rude kitchens 
taught pioneer farm boys Greek and Latin and the Word of God. 


The book is a comprehensive, interesting, and vivid account of one of the 
most colorful and influential leaders in the great push of American civilization 
beyond the Alleghenies. An abundance of source material was made available to 
the author by McMillan descendants, depository libraries, and historians. Mc- 
Millan’s journals, expense accounts, letters, lectures, sermons, memoirs of his 
friends, contemporary newspaper articles, court and college records, minutes of 
the Donegal, New Castle, Redstone, and Ohio Presbyteries, minutes of the Synods 
of New York and Philadelphia, of Virginia, and of Pittsburgh, minutes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in America are the backbone of 
the book. 


The reader will know McMillan’s parents, his brothers and sisters, his wife 
and children, his teachers and schoolmates at Pequea, Fagg’s Manor, and Prince- 
ton, his friends and neighbors, his associates in the ministry and in the councils 
of the Church. He will follow McMillan’s life of service as it grows and prospers, 
over pioneer trails, back and forth from parish to parish, from community to 
community, west from the Brandywine to the Allegheny and south from Pitts- 
burgh to Natural Bridge, Virginia. 


It is the story of McMillan, the man of God who “blew the Gospel trumpet” 
for nearly seventy years; a politician wise in defense of the law and in frontier 
affairs like the Whiskey Rebellion; a patriarch of descendants scattered now 
throughout the nation and beyond; a founder of Washington Academy and Jeffer- 
son College--a foremost missionary, minister, and educator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the early nineteenth century. 


John McMillan’s days were the early days in the making of a great nation; 
the simple basic values of honesty and thrift and goodness he defended, and the 
courage with which he defended them, are still our nation’s greatest strength. 
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upt father grow up in the violence and 
orutality of Hannibal in the 1840's and 
‘ventually become a literary genius whose 
pecialty was humor? 

Wecter cannot explain this, nor can any- 
me else. He can only tell us what happened, 
10t why or how. In a sense his book is an 
verflow from the great works, a set of 
narvelously contrived footnotes and appen- 
lices to Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
Te sets us down among the living raw ma- 
erials with which Sam Clemens spent his 
ime, the materials which Mark Twain 
‘emembered, rejected, transformed, or re- 
used to touch at all when he made his 
vorks of art. We heat the water with Sam’s 
nother so that the excess kittens may drown 
n comfort. From the doorway of the 
ulemens house we witness the cold-blooded 
nurder of “Uncle Sam” Smarr by the mer- 
thant William Owsley, who could tolerate 
10 longer the old man’s profane abuse. We 
limb to the top of Holliday’s Hill where 
he Millerites, wearing ascension robes for 
o go to heaven in, gathered in 1844 to 
vait for the stars to fall and the firmament 
o split. From this same eminence Sam 
alemens and Will Bowen pushed the great 
xoulder that bounced over a cart and 
lemolished a cooper’s shop in the town 
selow. We learn with horror of young 
Ratcliff, the religious maniac who lived 
chained and naked in an outhouse, who 
vas fed through a hole, and who, despite 
‘very precaution, secured a hatchet with 
which he chopped off his sinful left hand. 
We hear again Uncle Ned’s story of the 
Solden Arm, and almost laugh our remain- 
ng teeth out with Jimmy McDaniel, the 
confectioner’s son, the one-man audience 
vho listened to Sam Clemens’ maiden ef- 
ort to tell a humorous tale—a real one 
ibout Jim Wolfe and the tomcats at Pamela 
ulemens’ candy pull. And when we have 
inished reading of Jimmy Finn, with the 
‘nose like a mildewed cauliflower”; of a 
‘eal Injun Joe, who lived in a hollow syca- 
nore and wore a red wig; and of the Cadets 
of Temperance, crusaders against nicotine, 
*xpectoration and the whittling of benches 
n church, we are infinitely grateful to 
Dixon Wecter. We remember our days of 


innocence, and we understand why Mark 
Twain wrote as he did in 1900 to the widow 
of Will Bowen: “I should greatly like to 
re-live my youth, and then get drowned. I 
should like to call back Will Bowen and 
John Garth and the others, and live the life, 
and be as we were, and make holiday until 
15, then all drown together.” 


Chronicle of Destruction 


THE MAN ON A DONKEY, By H. F. M. 
Prescott. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 1952. 63x pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 


This is one of the best of English his- 
torical novels written in many years. Its 
author, both a distinguished historian and 
a sensitive literary artist, has brought to 
vivid life the time of the reign of Henry 
VHI, when England was driven from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. In 
politics it was a time of violence. In the 
minds of thousands of individuals it was a 
time of conflict between loyalty to their 
King and loyalty to their Church. It is this 
tragic era which Miss Prescott has bril- 
liantly re-created. 

Her method is original. She has written 
the chronicles of five persons of widely dif- 
ferent social stations and political impor- 
tance, showing how the life of each becomes 
involved in the savage conflicts which cul- 
minate in the ill-starred Pilgrimage of 
Grace, the insurrection of the North di- 
rected against the sinister Cromwell and 
his policy of despoiling the religious houses. 

The most important of these five individ- 
uals is Master Robert Aske, who reluctantly 
chooses disloyalty to the King as the lesser 
of two wounds to his conscience, to become 
the leader of the Pilgrimage. He makes 
heroic efforts to persuade the King to re- 
move the grievances of those loyal subjects 
who remain devoted to the old faith, but in 
vain. He is treacherously arrested and by 
order of the King is hanged, dangling in 
& OSCAR J. CAMPBELL is professor emeritus 
of English at Columbia University. He has 
written several studies of Shakespeare and 
Holberg. 
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MUSIC AND MAESTROS 
The Story of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


By John K. Sherman. This history portrays the human side as well as the musical growth 
of the orchestra which has developed under the leadership of such noted conductors as 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and Eugene Ormandy, and is internationally known through its 
concert tours and pioneer radio broadcasts and recordings. 32 pages: of illustrations. 


$3.75 


OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE 


By Herbert Graf. How opera can become a real force in America. A book for all opera 
enthusiasts and a valuable guide for the production of operas by communities, civic 
groups, schools, and colleges. By the long-time stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. “Should prove of great value to American communities which are contem- 
plating a leap into opera. It has facts and figures, and the illustrations are useful as 
well as illuminating.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. With 104 plates. £5.00 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD 
A History of Milling 


By John Storck and Walter Dorwin Teague. A detailed account of the development of 
milling processes from prehistoric times to the present, told in the broad context of 
economic geography and social history. “Fascinating.” —New York Times. Illustrated 
with 150 plates. $7.50 


SCULPTURE IN WOOD 


By John Rood. Tells in simple, straightforward language how to make, understand, and 
use wood sculpture. With 133 photographs. “All -aspects of woodcarving are amply dis- 
cussed in a direct and personal style.”—Art Digest. $5.00 


: At all bookstores, or 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14 
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chains from the top or the keep at York 
until he dies. 

A second is the seventy-year-old Lord 
Darcy, who at first defends his castle against 
the rebels, but soon afterward joins them 
and at length is beheaded. The contrast be- 
tween the troubled, searching Aske and the 
self-assured, humorously rueful Darcy is 
drawn with a sure hand. 

The third is the Prioress, Christabel 
Cowper, a shrewd and able administrator of 
her nunnery, but not a devout woman. She 
is interested in the great events that whirl 
around her cloister only as they imperil the 
safety of her nunnery and outrage her sense 
of the sanctity of property. She is by far the 
most completely realized character in the 
book, and the scenes of life within her con- 
vent and its purlieu are masterpieces of 
genre painting. 

The fourth is a strange, intense young 
girl, who is passionately devoted to Master 
Aske. She is not so much a woman desiring 
his love, as a guardian angel, eager to pro- 
tect her charge from every assault of un- 
happiness and danger. 

The fifth is the priest, Gilbert Dawe, a 
disreputable and unsympathetic figure, who 
. turns Protestant because as a poor man he 
deeply resents the wealth of the Church 
and the magnificence of her prelates. From 
his surreptitious reading of his English 
Bible he discovers the simple peasant Jesus, 
the carpenter’s son, whom he is eager to 
substitute as an object of devotion for the 
King of High Heaven, presiding in be- 
jewelled glory in all of the churches of 
Christendom. He is the unwilling, half- 
scornful protector of Malle, a moronic child 
who beholds the vision which Miss Prescott 
has chosen—unwisely, I think—for the title 
of her book. Malle sees Him go over the 
hill at Grinton on a pedlar’s donkey, and 
on at least one occasion, she seems to actual- 
ize the vision. Later in the novel she im- 
agines that great darkness covers the face of 
the earth, and to her come visions like those 
beheld by St. John in the Apocalypse. But 
this mystical phase of the history really 
comes to nothing. The other principal fig- 
ures never step into the eerie light cast by 
the raptures of Malle’s disordered mind. 


Miss Prescott’s way of moving continvally 
from the chronicle of one of these key 
figures to that of another breaks the con- 
tinuity of her narrative. This has some 
unfortunate results. It interrupts the sweep 
of the gathering forces of the rebellion and 
is partly responsible for the comparative 
ineffectiveness of the military aspect of the 
Pilgrimage. Yet this method of hers is de- 
liberately artful. It gives one the feeling 
that each of the principal characters is 
being driven in a way peculiar to his nature 
into fated tragedy. He is the half-resisting 
victim of the march of events, for only the 
smallest part of which he is individually 
responsible. 

Behind these central figures we see pic- 
tures, sometimes fleeting and sometimes 
well-rounded, of the great ones of the age— 
of King Henry, Queen Catherine, Anne 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Thomas More 
and many others. Miss Prescott’s sound 
scholarship, illumined by a brilliant his- 
torical imagination, gives to each of these 
great ones of Tudor England complete au- 
thenticity. As the author of a prize-winning 
biography of Mary Tudor, Miss Prescatt is 
clearly on the side of Queen Catherine and 
just as clearly prejudiced against the King 
and Mary ‘Tudor. Her pictures of them are 
somewhat distorted, Like all the other char- 
acters, Henry seems most lifelike in little 
vignettes such as the following: “the King 
with his fat white hands, powerful and nim- 
ble on the strings, plucked the small harp 
on his knee.” Throughout the book are in- 
stants vividly realized: “It was not yet light 
indoors when the great gross old Doczor of 
Divinity from Our Lady Friars in Fleet 
Street wallowed up the narrow turning 
stair of the Beauchamp Tower blowing 
heavily. The warder stopped and opened a 
door. The friar went past him. Lord Darcy 
was in the room; he got up as gaunt as the 
other was fat, so that they might have 
passed in a Morality for Gluttony and 
Abstinence.” 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of Miss 
Prescott’s art is the poetic skill in which 
she evokes the march of the seasons across 
the “blessed plot” of Tudor England. With 
her we feel “strong winds on bright cold 
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“With this notable 
and distinguished work 


Roosevelt: 


THE APPRENTICESHIP 
By FRANK FREIDEL 


“The first volume of what 
promises to be the most com- 
plete and careful life of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt we will have in 


_our time. ... Not only does 


this volume provide the best 
available account of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt in his formative 
years; it also marks the emer- 
gence of a new and able figure 
in the field of American his- 
torical scholarship.” 
—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


“Sets a standard of craftsman- 
ship and human understand- 
ing that gives promise of one 
of the really important biog- 
raphies of our time.” 

—C. VANN WOODWARD 


“It is an excellent study. I find 
it remarkable that the defini- 
tive biography of a great 
world figure should have been 
begun so auspiciously within 
the first decade after his 
death.” 

—RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


Illustrated with photographs 
At all bookstores $6.00 


Little, Brown & Company. 
Boston 






















BACH 


By Paul Hindemith. À sensitive 
appreciation of the consummate 
art of Bach by one of the great- 
est modern composers, $2.00 


THE LIFE AND 
MINOR WORKS 
OF GEORGE PEELE 


By David H. Horne. A full- 
length portrait which refutes 
the stereotype of this Eliza- 
bethan playwright as a dissolute 
rake amid the University Pa 


WORDSWORTH’S 
IMAGERY 


- By Florence Marsh. A fresh ap- 
proach to Wordsworth, his imag- 
inative vision and central intu- 
itions concerning reality. 

$3.75 


THE PROSECUTION 
OF JOHN WYCLYF 


By Joseph H. Dahmus. Wyclyf’s 
attack on the Church re-evalu- 
ated ... a study which corrects 
many distortions about an im- 
portant medieval figure. $4.00 


At your bookseller, or 
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days through the trees like a tide of hurry- 
ing water,” or see “the sunshine blowing 
across the empty countryside like straw be- 
fore the wind”; or we see that “the little 
hill was a hill of gold so thick the butter- 
cups grew, and the oak trees themselves 
were greenest gold. ... On the fringe of the 
wood the milkmaids were busy among the 
kine: their voices and laughter came pleas- 
antly and one of them began to sing. All 
the birds were singing too, so many and so 
merry that there was never a moment’s 
silence, amongst all their flutings cuckoos 
called, and called again from a distance.” 

This distinguished writing is not merely 
decorative, Nor is it only skillful evocation 
of the changing loveliness of the English 
landscape. The author suggests that the sea- 
sons move in their annual cycle of beauty, 
both boisterous and tranquil, utterly un- 
touched by the sweep of the passions of 
the dramatis personae who tread English 
ground. The contrast of these two expres- 
sions of Fate deepens the melancholy and 
the irony which permeate this magnificent 
chronicle of the destruction of the most 
characteristic institution of mediaeval civil- 
ization and the tragic defeat of its heroic 
defenders, : 


A Particular Form of Wisdom 


THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD. By Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt Balsan. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1952. 336 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Lioyp Morris 


In November, 1895, an American heiress 
was given in marriage to the ninth Duke 
of Marlborough. Her parents had recently 
been divorced, but her mother permitted 
the bride’s father to play his indispensable 
ceremonial role, on condition that he make 
a prompt exit when the rites had been 
concluded. They arrived at the church 
somewhat late. The bride had spent the 
wedding morning in tears, alone, a footman 
posted at her door to prevent anyone from 


© LLOYD MORRIS is the author of Postscript 
to Yesterday, Not So Long Ago and Incredible 
New York. 


speaking to her, lest her mother’s plans 
miscarry at the last moment. For this inter- 
national “romance” had been contrived by 
the mother, who coerced her eighteen-year- 
old daughter into breaking a secret engage- 
ment to an American and making what was 
then called a “marriage of convenience.” 
Two bishops performed the ceremony; “the 
usual hymns glorifying perfect love -were 
sung.” When the bride glanced shyly at 
her husband, she saw “that his eyes were 
fixed in space.” No wonder. On the night 


_of his proposal, Marlborough had felt “no 


need for™sentiment.” The young Duchess 
was soon to learn that, in order to marry 
her, he had given up the girl he loved. “To 
live at Blenheim in the pomp and circum- 
stance he considered essential needed 
money, and a sense of duty to his family 
and his traditions indicated the sacrifice of 
personal desires.” 

The autobiography of Consuelo Vander- 
bilt Balsan is among the most remarkable 
of modern memoirs, Intrinsically fascinat- 
ing, it is also a uniquely valuable addition 
to the literature of social history, in both 
the very narrow and the broader sense of 
that term. It presents accounts of two van- 
ished ‘“‘societies’—that of the American 
Medici in their palaces on Fifth Avenue 
and at Newport; that of the English grand 
monde during the late Victorian and Ed- 
wardian eras—which, in authenticity, vivid- 
ness and richness of significant detail, are 
unlikely to be surpassed. In subtlety of eval- 
uation, they are almost certain never to be 
equalled. The drama of Mme. Balsan’s 
personal life reminds one of La Princesse de 
Cléves, and it is recounted with a classical 
elegance and fastidious restraint that ex- 
emplify the distinction of her writing. 

With the exception of Henry Adams, no 
modern autobiographer has been so little 
concerned with self-portraiture, or has ex- 
ercised more deliberate reticence. Neverthe- 
less, from The Glitter and the Gold, as 
from The Education, a portrait of the au- 
thor emerges. It is a portait implied by 
those qualities of mind and heart and 
spirit which, here applied to the craft of 
writing as she has also applied them to 
the art of living, make Mme. Balsan’s 
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CHINA’S 
Dragon Robes 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


Hitherto unavailable facts about the evo- 
lution, function, and significance of the 
dragon-patterned robes which figured 
largely in Chinese Imperial protocol dur- 
ing the later dynasties. Dr. Cammann, a 
foremost expert in Far Eastern culture, 
draws on Chinese writings and personal 
studies of robes here and in China; pro- 
vides the basis for accurate dating of ex- 
isting robes, 20 plates. $7.50 
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` AND THE POWERS 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 
Mount Holyoke College 
THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
GEORGE E. McREYNOLDS 
The University of Connecticut 
A NEW history of the modern Far East, 
offering sound understanding of revolu- 
tionary eastern Asia and its complex and 
explosive problems. Analyzes the impact 
of the West on the East, and the expand- 
ing role of the U. S. in Asiatic affairs. 
.. . will fill an American need for a 
sound background on this area.’—S. Y. 
Yeng, For Eastern Survey. 682 pp., $6.50 
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A History of East Central Europe 


OSCAR HALECKI 
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TIMELY new survey of the countries be- 
tween Germany and Russia, providing 
much-needed perspective for understand- 
ing political events of our time. “A mon- 
ument of mature scholarship.”’—Dr. M. K. 
Dziewanowski, Russian Research Center, 


Harvard University, 503 tp., $6 
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‘CIVILIZATION 


by CORLISS LAMONT 





This major new work, thoroughly docu- 
mented, presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture and evaluation of Soviet affairs, do- 
mestic and foreign. 


D. Lamont shows the feasibility of last- 
ing peace, far-reaching disarmament, and 
normal trade between the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. grounded in the mutual self- 
interest of the two nations, 


While frankly critical of the Soviet re- 
gime, the author opposes wholesale con- 
demnation of it “based on one-sided 
over-emphasis of its negative points. 
The complete and many-sided story is 
what we need for a just evaluation.” 


Typical chapters in this timely book are: 


The Soviet Constitution 

Soviet Ethnic Democracy 

Soviet Russia and Religion 

Contrasts between Soviet Socialism and 
Fascism 

Soviet Foreign Policy 

Co-Existence or Co-Destruction? 


“An objective, fair, balanced, and scientific treat- 
ment of a subject of paramount importance.” 
—Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Columbia University 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 
452 Pages... $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th St, Desk 471, New York 16 


Expedite shipment by pre-payment 
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autobiography an impressive literary 
achievement. Notable among them are her 
responsive sensibility, lively and disciplined 
intelligence, urbane wit and unfailing per- 
ception of irony in life—that fine discrim- 
ination which, again and again, illuminates 
for the reader some relevant incompatibil- 
ity of appearance and reality. And among 
them also, giving the book its special note 
of humaneness, is the attribute of caritas. 
Call it, if you will, magnanimity or com- 
passion or a sense of ethical responsibility 
for the general welfare. It is -all of these 
and, as The Glitter and the Gold reveals, 
something more besides: a particular form 
of wisdom gained by those whose spirit, 
however sorely tried, has been indefeasible. 

Her autobiography makes it obvious that, 
from early youth, Consuelo Vanderbilt’s 
“democratic sympathies” were in conflict 
with an environment dominated by the con- 
cept of aristocratic privileges. Her mother, 
later to become the wife of O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, inaugurated the architecture of 
grandeur which Richard Morris Hunt and 
Stanford White practiced for the domestic 
pleasure of the American Medici. Hunt 
erected for her a Renaissance chateau on 
Fifth Avenue and, at Newport, a replica of 
the Grand Trianon. These homes, designed 
to be repositories of art and to provide a 
setting for elaborate festivities, were spec- 
tacular symbols of affluence and social 
power. But existence if them was singu- 
larly joyless, and Mme. Balsan’s picture of 
“society” in the era of gilt and glitter sug- 
gests the tedious futility of its life. In 
England, where as Duchess of Marlborough 
she was mistress of Blenheim Palace, the 
element of pageantry supposedly had an 
historical justification. Moving in court 
circles, having won the friendship of emi- 
nent statesmen, writers and artists, she is 
able to give us a picture of the Edwardian 
era unrivalled in scope, and enlivened by 
characterizations of celebrities that present 
them in entirely new lights. But never was 
she able to accept “the assumption that 
birth alone confers superiority.” After her 
legal separation from Marlborough, she 
“sought a greater usefulness in social serv- 
ice,” was elected to the London County 


Council as a Progressive, and devoted her- 
self to the interests of the underprivileged. 
The final dissolution of her loveless ‘mar- 
riage by divorce was followed by her mar- 
riage to Colonel Jacques Balsan, a pioneer 
French aviator; her removal to France; 
and, in the years between the two World 
Wars, a social life that expressed her intel- 
ligence and taste. Like the autobiography 
of Henry Adams, Mme. Balsan’s is the story _ 
of an education and a career. It is also a 
magnificent re-creation of a world that no 
longer exists, 


Dominant Themes in Microcosm 


PIONEER’S PROGRESS: An Autobiography. 
By Alvin Johnson. New York: Viking Press. 
413 pp. 35.00. 


Reviewed by Max LERNER 


Alvin Johnson has written a first-rate life 
history, but by that fact he has also written 
a good deal more. For he has told his life in 
a way that shows how it holds in microcosm 
all the dominant themes of our American 
history and society. 

It is the story of an American of Danish 
stock—a ‘“‘Norskie” son of an immigrant 
father, growing up on a Nebraska farm. It 
contains, therefore, the multiple meanings 
of America’s two great frontier experiences 
—that of the successive waves of immigra- 
tion freighted with their old-world cul- 
tural heritage, and that of the restless move- 
ment into the West. It contains all the 
force of place—the warm sense of locale 
and neighborhood, the love of the imme- 
diate terrain, and that endless mobility over 
the face of the continent which Americans 
have managed to link organically with their 
sense of place. 

It is a wonderful story of the growing-up 
years in America, written with a poignancy 
which those who know. Alvin Johnson’s 
novel of his boyhood and adolescence will 
recapture in these pages. It underscores how 
crucial the rural family structure. was in 
forming character in the generation before 


© MAX LERNER, columnist and lecturer, is 
the author of The Mind and Faith of Justice 
Holmes and Actions and Passions. 
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diogenes 


An International Review of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


Believing that the human factor in contemporary society has very nearly 
been submerged, the editors of Diogenes have set themselves the task of 
bringing together, in synthesis and for the non-specialist, the scattered 
contributions of critics and philosophers to a new science of man. The 
first number, which will appear in December, will include articles by 
Emile Benveniste, C. M. Bowra, Karl Jaspers, Gilbert Murray, Jean 
Piaget, Alf Sommerfelt, John U. Nef, R. D. Gillie, and others. 


Price: 75 cents per copy; annual subscription (4 numbers): $2.75. All 
subscriptions should be placed with Paragon Mailing Service, 347 
Adams Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Diogenes is published in English, French, German, and Spanish by The International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, Paris. The Anglo-American edition is 


sponsored by Intercultural Publications Inc., New York. 


For Sheer Reading Pleasure 
... and Permanent Reference 


Standard Dictionary 
of Folklore, 
Mythology, 

and Legend | 


Edited by 
MARIA LEACH 


These two volumes gather together in one 
major, over-all survey the folklore, mythology 
and legend of the world-—-the gods, heroes, 
tales, motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, 
etc. of all cultures. Includes original signed 
articles by 33 of the world’s leading folklorists 
and anthropologists. 


Two Volumes, boxed $20.00 
At your bookstore or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Flattered, slandered ... revered, repudiated 
... one of the most controversial figures 
in American history is finally revealed 


Woodrow Wilson’s 
OWN STORY 


TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS FROM HIS PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE PAPERS as selected by DONALD DAY 


The college president whose “preceptorial sys- 
tem” put Princeton in the vanguard of “educa- 
tion for democracy” (and whose battle against 
social privilege foretold later and more dis- 
astrous struggles); the Governor who urged 
on his constituents his vision of the New 
Freedom; the President who kept us out of 
war, and took us into war, and dreamed of 
making the world safe for democracy; the re- 
jected leader dying in defeat—and the man 
who was all these: here, at last, you will find 
him, in the story of a life that has more mean- 
ing for us today than at any time in the past 
thirty years. 

Edith Bolling Wilson says: “To me it has been 
a thrilling experience to read WOODROW 
WILSON’S OWN STORY, for Donald Day 
has made no attempt to do it for him. I think 
he, himself, would have liked it.” 

$5.00 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 6 
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ours—the common activities of the whole 
farm household which gave meaning in- 
stead of make-believe to a boy’s chores; the 
strengthening sense of common crises met 
by common action; the authority-structure 
of the whole family which was neither a 
paternal tyranny nor a child-oriented an- 
archy, but where there was respect between 
the two generations, We lost something 
deeply formative when we moved away 
from that kind of family structure, and 
whether we can ever regain it under the 
new conditions of our recent social changes 
no one can foretell. 

In his growing-up years Alvin seems to 
have learned from everything—from earth 
and sky, from the political stand of his 
father and the neighboring farmers, from 
his early efforts to earn a living on the 
soil. He saved his money, dreamt of a 
career as a doctor, shifted his interests at 
the University of Nebraska to the study of 
the classics. He tells of the wonderful 
burgeoning years of college, with the worlds 
of dead classic civilizations opening up as 
excitingly as did the America of the West, 
which was hospitable to capitalist invest- 
ment and seething with Populist doctrine; 
and the days of love and courtship, with 
the sense of personal awakening hopelessly 
intermingled with the excitement of the 
classics, the war fever of the Spanish cam- 
paigns, and the first efforts at teaching 
a class. 

From here on, Johnson became the 
closest American approximation I have 
known to Matthew Arnold’s “Scholar- 
Gypsy,” wandering from Nebraska to 
Columbia, to Bryn Mawr, back to Colum- 
bia, back to Nebraska, to Texas, to Chicago, 
to Stanford, to Cornell. He was too shy to 
become a faculty lion, but he was always 
a provocative teacher who liberated his stu- 
dents from their fears and self-distrust and 
gave them the sense that what they thought 
might have a value of its own. He was an 
economic theorist of some note, and anyone 
reading Dorfman’s Economic Mind in 
American Civilization will find in the third 
volume a perceptive appraisal of Johnson’s 
original work on rent theory and of the 
freshness of his economics text. But he 


must have been a bewildering paradox for 
his more solemn academic colleagues—a 
Nebraska farmer who knew the dead lan- 
guages and most of the European living 
ones, an economist who knew literature and 
anthropology and the “new” psychology, 
an original thinker who was at ease in 
the columns of the New Republic, an 
irreverent man who refused to follow the 
latest revolutionary dogmas but was merci- 
less in knocking the sawdust out of the 
stuffy orthodoxies. He could talk with most 
of his academic colleagues on the subject 
of their own specialties and leave them 
uneasy at his insights. He was impatient 
with intellectual fashions and fads, but his 
reading was omnivorous, and his mind had 
a buoyancy which made him hospitable to 
new angles of vision even while he was 
immune to some of the charlatans who 
bemused his generation as they still do ours. 

It was after he had left academic life and 
had come to New York, first as a New 
Republic editor and then, after a spell in 
the Washington bureaucracy during the 
war years, as director of the New School 
and editor of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, that I first came to know 
him. I was a cub scholar, just out of the 
Brookings Graduate School, and Walton 
Hamilton sent me to him because Johnson 
was looking for some young men to help 
him plan and edit the Encyclopaedia, 

I doubt whether there has ever been a 
similar venture in American intellectual 
history—a group of young people drawn 
from diverse fields and trainings, with 
every political viewpoint, drawing up a 
modern Summa, secular rather than the- 
ological. It was part a graduate school, part 
an intellectual big industry, but most of 
all, a five-year-long Symposium with John- 
son as. Socrates and the rest of us half 
drunk with heady intellectual vintages we 
had never before dreamt of. When the his- 
tory of American thought comes to be 
written, I have a hunch that Johnson’s 
role as the central figure in the whole 
Encyclopaedia venture will form an impor- 
tant chapter. What he did with the New 
School will, of course, loom large in adult 
education; his work for the University in 
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BOLIVIA 


Land, People & Institutions 


60 illus. © $6.00 


by 
Olen E. Leonard 


Professor Leonard (Michigan State Col- 
lege) provides the first modern sociologi- 
cal treatment of Bolivia. He covers the 
country, its people and such social insti- 
tutions as: Marriage and the family; Edu- 
cation and the schools; Religion and the 
church; Government and politics; Hous- 
ing; Standards of living; etc., etc, ete. 


287 p. ° 


A bibliography of some 200 references 
completes this important contribution to 
the understanding of Bolivia. 


The Scarecrow Press 


3341 Prospect Ave., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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` ANY BOOK ` 


From any 


PUBLISHER 


yours at 


25% 


Discount 


(Textbooks 10%) 
Only to Our Members 





Select only what you want 
When you want it— 


As few or many as you wish. 


Bulletins listing all our services sent free upon 
request. WRITE TODAY. 


Cultural Services Club, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 17 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS 
An international Philosophical Quarterly 
Edited by PAUL WEISS 
“The foremost philosophical journal in English’— 


Eliseo Vivas, John Evans Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Northwestern U niversity 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
2 ISSUES FOR 2 DOLLARS 


Each issue of The Review of Metaphysics 
contains Articles, Critical Studies of New 
Books, Discussions, and Explorations, by dis- 
tinguished philosophers upon questions of 
fundamental importance. To be published in 
the forthcoming December issue are essays 
on the philosophical implications of modern 
logic, the logical paradoxes, the contemporary 
relevance of Platonic studies, the philosophi- 
cal issues in current sociological theory, and 
the problems of univocity, perception, and 
knowledge of the past. 


The Review of Metaphysics 
204 Linsly Hall, Yale University 
New Havan, Conn. 


$5.00 yearly $1.50 per copy 


LAKE FOREST 


ACADEMY 
Lake Forest, Il. 


Founded 1857 


HAROLD H. CORBIN, JR. 


Headmaster 


Information and catalog upon request 





Lasell Junior College 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR 
LIVING 


e 1o2nd year. Well rounded college life 
on go-acre campus, ten miles from Boston. 
Liberal arts, sec’l, pre-professional, home 
economics, retail training, art, music, 
drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. ‘Tennis, 
riding, skiing; swimming pool. Catalog. 
100 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SALEM ACADEMY 


Winston-Salem 2, North Carolina 


98% of Graduates in the past ten years have 
entered leading colleges from coast to coast. 
181st Session. Fully Accredited. 
Girls, grades 9-12. Small classes. 
Also General Course. Exceptional Music. 
Art. Sports. Modern buildings on historic 
56-acre campus. For illustrated catalog write 
MARY A. WEAVER, Principal 
Box A Salem Station 
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HARGRAVE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


CHATHAM, VIRGINIA 


RATES 
$950 i 


Hargrave Military Academy is a fully accredited 
member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and offers all the advantages of 
high scholastic standards plus the humanizing influ- 
ence of an understanding faculty, conducting small, 
interested classes. The location is ideal. Chatham .is 
a small Christian community, known throughout the 
country for its fine educational institutions, and 
nestles in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Southern Virginia where the climate is remark- 
ably even. The Academy equipment is of the best, 
including 180 acres of beautiful campus and build- 
ings, on a hill overlooking the town, 2 gymnasiums, 
tennis courts, outdoor swimming pool, athletic fields 
and drill grounds. 


JOSEPH H. COSBY, Phi Beta Kappa 
PRESIDENT 





BAXTER SEMINARY 


BAXTER, TENNESSEE 


Secondary School—Coeducational 


Academic, Vocational and Cultural’ Departments. 
College preparatory. Curricula featuring Home 
Economics, Commercial, Agriculture, Biblical Lit- 
erature, Music, Speech, Athletics. Christian charac- 
ter qualities emphasized. Trades courses offered. 


Accredited by Association of Colleges and Secondary , 
Schools of the Southern States, the State Board of 


' Education and the University Senate of the Meth- 


odist Church. 


Harry L. Upperman, President 
Baxter, Tennessee 


THE TUTORING SCHOOL 
OF NEW YORK 


74 East 55th St. New York 22 


An outstanding institution for Individ- 
ualized Education. Unusual faculty of ex- 
perienced tutors. Adequate laboratory fa- 
cilities for science courses—e27th year. 


Catalog on request. Plaza 5-6666. 
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Exile and for refugee scholars was a glow- 
ing instance of what one man with a will 


and an idea can do; his work with Elwood Y l U s : 
Mead on soil erosion and land reclamation a € niversity 
brought together a whole range of sciences 


and insights which few others could sum- School of Nursing 


mon up; and few today know that he is the 





real intellectual father of the Ives-Quinn A Profession for the College Graduate 
anti-discrimination law of New York State ; : ; 
and of the other states that followed its An AEROS and basic baie saa ae 
model. Yet the crowning achievement will in the various branches of nursing 
remain, I think, that of the Encyclopaedia. is offered during the 31 months’ 
There is about his autobiography, as course which leads to the degree of 
about all of his work, a deceptive simplicity 
that may lead the unwary to undervalue it. MASTER OF NURSING 


It is not an unburdened simplicity, but that 
of a man who has shouldered his burden 
of scholarship, as he has also made himself 
part of all the actions and passions of life, 
but has learned how to carry it so lightly 
that you never know the burden is there. 
“I condemned,” he writes at one point, 
“the Ciceronian prose of Milton and re- THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
joiced in the restoration of good sense in 
Hobbes and Locke and Hume.” This is a 
key to Johnson’s style, as to his life. His 
writing has much of the strength of Hobbes, f 
along with his feel for psychological real- 
ism, and the strain of common sense in 
Locke and Hume. Most of all, it is at its 
best the kind of writing one finds in Swift— 
supple, unadorned, an economical vehicle 
to its purpose. But where Swift hated the 
world and himself, this man derives much 
of his contagion from the fact that he can 
believe in other men because he has a quiet 
fortress of strength in himself. Lytton 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science 
or philosophy from a college of ap- 
proved standing is required for ad- 
mission. 


For Catalogue and information address: 


New Haven, Connecticut 


The Fine Craftsman- 
ship That Distin- 
guishes Your Phi Beta 
Kappa Key 

is yours in Other Bal- 
four Merchandise 








Strachey remarked that it is harder to write *Service Pins *Class Rings 
a good life than to lead one. Alvin Johnson 
has done both. *Awards, Cups *Banquet Favors and 
Trophies Place Cards 
*Citations and Scrolls Fraternity pins and 
(Continued from page rro) hand engrossed Crested Gifts 
the reply, “a good thing for the Devil.” ea i nee 
Professor Jones’s attempt to elucidate the a aa AO E EREA SORDA 
works of Joyce might well be characterized 
in the same way. L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Grecory D. WALCOTT Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Long Island University “In Canada ... Contact your nearest BIRKS’ 
Brooklyn, New York STORE” 


(Continued on page 128) 
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BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS. By 
William O. Douglas. Illustrated. Doubleday. 
$5.00. 


Whether climbing a mountain, discussing 
political philosophy with a Mongolian 
prince or writing a book, Justice Douglas 
shows himself again, in this new and color- 
ful account of his travels in central Asia, 
to be a man of sensitiveness and courage. 

As a result of three summers spent in 
Asia he has reached the conclusions that 
feudalism is facilitating the spread of com- 
munism and that the democracies can only 
check Communist revolution with their 
equally revolutionary ideas of equality and 
freedom. He strongly recommends that 
modest and direct help be given “at the 
village level rather than munificent grants 
at the governmental level. Our program of 
political reconsfruction in ancient feudal 
Asia should be tied to the peasants, not to 
the politicians.” 


THE LETTERS OF THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT: The Big Stick. Volumes V and VI, 
1905-1909. Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Illustrated. Harvard. $20.00 the set. 


The latest portions of this monumental 
eight-volume series benefit from the con- 
sistently pertinent editorial comments and 
skillful editing which have distinguished 
their predecessors. Their value is candidly 
appraised by Mr. Morison in his introduc- 
tion to Volume V: “The intent has been 
only to suggest that in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt there lies open a fertile 
area of our past for an investigation of the 
conduct and art of government. Such 
searches as may be made, involving as they 
do a concentration on process and negotia- 
tion in detail, will rarely reveal the highest 
aspirations of a nation, but they may well 
produce indispensable meanings for people 
determined to govern themselves.” 


RED FLAG IN JAPAN. By Rodger Swearingen 
and Paul Langer. Harvard. $5.00. 


This is a challenging study tracing the 
growth of communism in Japan from its 
beginnings in 1919, through the war years, 
to the present. ‘The authors marshal an im- 
posing array of facts to document the eye- 
opening picture of the movement in Japan 
as an example of international communism 
in action: the party has been strengthened 
with funds, information, advice and co- 
operation from its counterparts in Russia, 
China and the United States. This book 
reveals the critical importance of Japan and 
the solving of its social and economic prob- 
lems to both sides in the world struggle 
between communism and democracy. 


MOZART AND HIS PIANO CONCERTOS. 
By C. M. Girdlestone. Oklahoma. $5.00. 


This history, analysis and critical evalua- 
tion of Mozart’s twenty-three piano con- 
certos is an important work of humane 
musicology. The author, a professor of 
French in the University of Durham, wrote 
it twice, in French first and then in English. 
In either language, it supplies a stimulating 
guide to a group of Mozart’s compositions 
which perhaps only his operas outdistance 
in expressiveness. Mr, Girdlestone’s com- 
plete familiarity with the concertos hds 
enabled him to construct his book on an 
armature of comparisons which gives it a 
rare aptness of citation and lends strong 
persuasiveness to it as an estimate. 


WORDS AND WAYS OF AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH. By Thomas Pyles. Random House. 
$3.50. 

This vastly entertaining story of how 
Americans came to speak as they do has 
all the vigor and color of the language, 
fortified with the authority of scholarship. 
The author describes, in a spirited manner 
which is itself a useful illustration of Amer- 
ican English, the backgrounds, character- 
istics and development of our speech, em- 
phasizing adaptations and survivals from 
British English, adoptions from foreign 
tongues, and coinages. His detailed com- 
parison of American and British English 
gives weight to his theory that there is not 
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as much difference as commonly supposed; 
and his discussion of “purity by prescrip- 
tion” is provocative, if controversial. 


HUGH WALPOLE: A Biography. By Rupert 

Hart-Davis. Macmillan. $5.00. 

This is a fine biography which highlights 
the talent, fears and friendships of Walpole. 
It suggests, with slightly ironic sympathy, 
that his better novels are still rewarding 
and his failings entirely human. 


HEIR OF DOUGLAS: A New Solution to the 
Old Mystery of the Douglas Cause, a Notor- 
ious 18th Century Scandal Over the Disputed 
Birthright. By Lillian de la Torre. Knopf. 
$4.00. 


Miss de la Torre, who a few years ago 
gave us an admirable reconstruction of the 
Elizabéth Canning Case in’ Elizabeth Is 
Missing, now, with great skill and knowl- 
edge, offers a new and plausible solution to 
an eighteenth-century case which set Eng- 
lish and Scottish tongues wagging fiercely 


` with conjecture and divided factions. 


THE DIARY OF GEORGE TEMPLETON 
STRONG: 1835-1875. Four volumes. Edited 
by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. $35.00 the set. 


A most vivid and valuable chronicle of 
life in New York City as reported in the 
diary of a prominent citizen who deliber- 
ately tried to make his forty-year record a 
picture of his time for future generations. 


WE CHOSE THE ISLANDS: A Six Year 
Adventure in the Gilberts. By Sir Arthur 
Grimble. Morrow. $5.00. 


Despite wind and wave, cockroaches, 
tigers, sharks, germs and fevers, a young 
English couple and their growing family 
found life good in the South Pacific Islands 
forty years ago. 


GIDE AND THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. 
By Harold March. Pennsylvania. $5.00. 


A remarkably fascinating and objective 
study of one of the most self-conscious and 
controversial literary personalities of the 
twentieth century. The history of Gide’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” based on the faithful 
record he left in his fictional and journal- 


istic writings, is further elucidated in this 
well organized, interpretative biography by 
Professor March. Gide, haunted by demons, 
condemned by society, and hounded by 
heaven to reveal that Idea which he felt 
he had been born to represent, sought to 
depict his struggles and justify himself 
through his writings. Professor March 
leaves the evaluation of his importance as 
man and artist to manifest itself, attempt- 
ing only to effect a significant synthesis of 
his life and writings, which were so closely 
intertwined. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA. By Ernest 
Hemingway. Scribner's. $3.00. 


This story about an old man who catches 
a great big fish, only to have sharks devour 
it before he can land, is powerful and 
moving out of all proportion to its brevity 
—it’s little more than a short story. Who 
could write it any better? Only Hemingway. 
It takes the old Hemingway, and the splen- 
did example he set, to show us where we 
can spot slight but disturbing weaknesses in 
the new. 


EAST OF EDEN. By John Steinbeck. Viking. 
$4.50. 

Hamiltons, Trasks and a girl named 
Cathy Ames, who is identified as “a 
monster,” are the central figures in this 
sprawling novel. The characters are too stiff 
and improbable to point up Steinbeck’s 
thoughts on the nature of evil. Instead of 
being grateful to him for a worthy theme, 
we feel] dissatisfied over his failure to do 
it justice. 


MANY MANSIONS. By Isabel Bolton. Scrib- 
ners. $3.00. 


An old woman, looking back over some 
eighty years that have encompassed both 
personal tragedy and world catastrophe, re- 
flects upon her life and times. Miss Bolton 
has conveyed most effectively the peculiar 
flavor of recollection. One feels very directly 
the spirited and courageous old woman’s 
emotional response to life; but, somehow, 
neither the actual events of Margaret Sylves- 
ter's own story nor the world background 
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against which her experiences are depicted 
materializes very vividly for the reader. 


THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE. By 
Robert Raynolds. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


A long, contemplative novel with inter- 
polated splashes of vividly dramatic scenes, 
culminating with the sack of Rome by 
Alaric. The central figure, Gregory Julian, 
is a transitional figure, representative of a 
transitional age. Tutored by Augustine, 
conversant with Ambrose, Alaric, Pelagius 
and Theodosius, he is in an admirable posi- 
tion to survey and appraise the disintegra- 
tion and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West. Mr. Raynolds’ grasp of the historical 
picture is remarkable, but the heart of his 
book is in Gregory Julian’s search for God. 


TESTIMONIES. By Patrick O'Brian. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00. 


A morbid, poetic tale, told with consum- 
mate.skill and effectiveness. A middle-aged 
Oxford ex-don, ailing in body and spirit, 
seeks peace in a secluded Welsh valley. But 
here, midst the bald hills and harsh ele- 
ments, his deeply repressed emotions are 
stirred. His haven becomes the jungle of his 
own worst fears when the innocent but sus- 
pect love between him and the wife of his 
Welsh neighbor unleashes the savage fury 
of the primitive valley people: “With us, 
the enemy is within each man... while 
we remain man, we cannot beat the ape.” 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK. By 
Giovanni Guareschi. Translated by Frances 
Frenaye. Illustrated by the author. Pelligrini 
& Cudahy. $3.00. 


The Little World, a small village some- 
where in the valley of the Po, and the Flock, 
the village inhabitants, have not changed 
during the two years since Giovanni Guare- 
schi introduced them. Mayor Peppone is 
still saluting the People, and Don Camillo, 
the sturdy priest, still manages to stem the 
tide of communism—if not that of the Po— 
which threatens to engulf his village. In- 
deed, the reader who enjoyed the first 
sketches will be delighted to find that an 
unwavering Don Camillo has returned, 


“blowing his horns full blast and covered 
with glorious mud.” 

It is a good thing to read of a world— 
even a little one—to which stability returns 
every day before sunset. 


THE STORIES OF FRANK O'CONNOR. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


This volume of Frank O’Connor’s col- 
lected stories, some newly written, others 
revised, not only conveys the special and 
wonderfully rich quality of Irish life, but 
seems at times to stretch to take in the 
whole of human nature, Mr. O’Connor has 
his share of the great heritage of Irish 
writers: a droll wit that stems from a warm 
heart and a clever head: an intense com- 
passion for his countrymen, as well as a 
sharply critical eye; and the zeal to reform, 
without, however, falling into the pitfall of 
oversimplification. His is that rare capacity 
to be critical without being bitter: the bell 
he tolls sounds not the knell but the 
angelus. 





(Continued from page 125) 


Between You and I 


The comments of Mr. A. M. Withers on 
Donald J. Lloyd’s “Our National Mania for 
Correctness” [AMERICAN SCHOLAR, Summer, 
1952] struck a very responsive note when 
he said, “Radical wrongness is visible in the 
products of these schools, who go through 
life torn between ‘for him and me’ and ‘for 
him and I?” Fortunate indeed are those 
thus torn between these alternatives, For 
many years it has been my lot to be as- 
sociated with persons whose instruction in 
English grammar can best be described by 
the barbershop cliché “once over lightly.” 
Their constant and unblushing use of “be- 
tween you and F” led me to wonder whether 
it would not be possible to charter a 
“United Between-You-and-I Club” to which 
all between-you-and-I-er’s could belong. 
The slogan of the club, of course, would 
be that it is “United” because in that word 
the “n” comes between “U” and “i.” 

ALBERT L. WECHSLER 
New York, New York 
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The Wonder and the Fear 


WE HAVE LosT the sense of wonder. The word itself is no longer 
used in its old, good, true meaning. It is not only not used; it is 
scarcely known in this sense. When we say “we wonder,” we are ex- 
pressing doubt mixed with only a little intellectual curiosity. When 
we say “marvelous” and “miraculous” and “prodigious,” we are 
more often than not referring to some night club singer lately come 
to bloom on Milton Berle’s “stupendous” show, or to the circus in 
Madison Square Garden, or at the very most to one of the “colos- 
sal” productions of Cecil B. de Mille. 

Nor is this merely a problem for linguistic scientists, especially 
not those whose approach to words is mechanistic. What is involved 
here is the mental and emotional state of those—and they are 
nearly all of us—who, sinning against the reasonable authority of 
words, sin more grievously against themselves. We pay for our sins 
in a loss of mental power, a fatty degeneration of emotional fiber, 
and a blurring of those insights called spiritual. We pay with gold 
for what is worth dross and do not realize that we are so impover- 
ished that we do not hesitate an astonished second before switching 
on the awesome power that brings into our living rooms events 
occurring three thousand miles away. The sense of the “wonder 
and divinity” of man is also gone, and with it has vanished the kind 
of respect that man should deserve, and much of the dignity that ` 
his humanity invests him with, and all the charity that he should 
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not have to earn. Man’s work and workings—converted forces that 
in themselves should be marvelous to contemplate—no longer awe 
us as our fathers were awed by the automobile, our grandfathers 
by the electric light, and our great-grandfathers by the locomotive. 

The notion that the increase of knowledge alone has robbed us 
of the innocence without which wonder cannot flourish is ques- 
tionable. It implies that learning is the thief of virtue. It implies 
also a finite end to the acquisition of knowledge. “The more we 
know, the more there is to know” is a truth that ten thousand years 
have proved. But equally pertinent now is a sadder truth, “The 
more we know, the more we feel the need to know.” This is the rub. 
It is fear that drives us. Because we have lost our faith in revelation, 
no new invention, no great discovery, no apocalyptic thought now 
arouses in us the feeling of “some watcher of the skies, when a new 
planet swims into his ken.” The men who worked on the Manhat- 
tan Project had no opportunity and perhaps no wish to stand “silent 
upon a peak in Darien.” The “new planet” will surely have some 
effect upon our calculations for space ships. On our peak in Darien 
we submit our equipment to tests and lay claim to the newly found 
land because we may discover it useful as a base for defensive war. 
Fear has cast out wonder and converted knowledge into an enemy 
of mankind. ‘The order, the connecting principle now is fear. All 
we see in the phenomena of science and the inevitable consequence 
of events is more cause for fear. One step accomplished, out of 
compulsive fright we take the next hasty step—from nuclear fission 
to thermonuclear fission, from calculating machines to cybernetics 
—for time, we say, is against us. Our dedication is not to the long- 
range future, but to the short-range present. Thus the scholar’s 
necessary scope is gone, his occupation sullied, and philosophy, the 
love of knowledge, come to disesteem. 

And it is of no use for the scholar to blame non-scholars. He is 
presently his own worst enemy. For certainly one function of the 
scholar, neglected here of late, is to teach delight in learning. 
Whose lectures “sing” now, as William James’s were said to sing? 
Whose sermons “soar” as did John Donne’s? Whose talks provoke 
the ‘“‘breath-caught laughter of wonderment?” Another function 
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proper to the scholar is to extract wisdom from learning, to indicate 
the best uses to which knowledge can be put, for by virtue of his 
profession the scholar is a moralist. But lately scholars have left 
the uses of knowledge to “practical men,” have, indeed, let these 
same practical men decide upon the goals of learning, and have 
thereby sometimes lent thei: knowledge to questionable and des- 
potic ends. 

If modern scholars are to deserve the name of scholar—of moral- 
ist, of humanist, of philosopher—they must begin to show a vital 
concern with what happens to knowledge, with how it is used and 
why. The essence of true wisdom is distilled in the conscience. It 
is time that the scholars’ conscience spoke out to the world. 


J. Saunders Redding 
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EDITH STUURMAN 


When the last wet lamb was put down in the meadow 
the valley was ready; when the finished bird 

was cast like a syllable up and out in the sun, 

the world seemed as out as a spoken word: 

all except man thought the work must be done. 

But to him, the explorer, made things were old: 
restless and reckless, he crossed his own shadow, 
left the world like a ruin for a province like sleep. 
He entered new darkness, a world without size, 

the dark of its darkness as formless and deep 

as a language whose people have never been born. 


Who will console him if they are not stirred 
into existence? His sandals are worn. 

Is he still capable of such surprise 

as must have preceded the idea of waking 
the earlier sleepers, and the act of making 
light out of a word? 


© EDITH STUURMAN, formerly a lecturer at the University of California, has 
been granted a Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Fellowship, and is now completing a 
book of verse for publication. 
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The Loss of Confidence 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


N HISTORY as it comes to be written, there is usually some Spirit 
I of the Age which historians can define, but the shape of things 
is seldom so clear to those who live them. To most thoughtful 
men it has generally seemed that theirs was an Age of Confusion, 
and to some greater or less extent we always belong to a lost gene- 
ration. Things are never what they used to be, and while some 
are resigning themselves to disaster, there are always others quite 
sure that much better times are on the way. 

In the Age of Faith not everybody believed in God, and even 
during the closing years of the eighteenth century there were those 
who looked upon Progress with a jaundiced eye. In its own day 
the French Revolution was as variously interpreted as the Gom- 
munist Revolution has been in ours—as enthusiastically hailed and 
almost, if not quite, as much hated and feared. Yet in the end, 
neither the good results nor the bad were so decisive as many ex- 
pected them to be. The new world was less different from the old 
than was generally anticipated, and if any group has been justified 
by time, it is that which held only that human nature must con- 
tinue to be much as it has always been. 

All these are things which it would be well to bear in mind at 
the beginning of any attempt to assess a modern temper. Much 
that we think about ourselves is more closely paralleled by what 
other ages have thought about themselves than we usually realize. 
To say that to many the future looks dark because we have lost 
our faith or because forces beyond our control have been released 
into a world no longer manageable is only to say what has often 
been said. 
© JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, formerly Brander Matthews Professor of Dramatic 
Literature at Columbia University, is now living in Tucson, Arizona, where he 


devotes himself entirely to writing. Author of The Modern Temper, which appeared 
in 1929, he is now at work on a new comparable study from which this essay is taken. 
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Yet it is also true that the more excitable have sometimes been 
right. A really dark age did succeed the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire. A radically new world did begin when the Ren- 
aissance succeeded upon those High Middle Ages which, to a few 
historians, have seemed a peak of civilization. ‘There is no a priori 
reason why the most dismal prophets of calamity may not possibly 
be right, why we may not be at the beginning of an age darker 
than that commonly called Dark. History is short, and there is no 
way we can know whether the calamities it records are the worst 
that are possible. Progress is not inevitable, disaster not impossible. 

One thing, moreover, seems reasonably clear: our age has a 
heightened awareness of and an unusually deep preoccupation 
with those uneasy convictions which are to some extent charac- 
teristic of all times. Though it has been called, by those who antici- 
pate history, “The Age of” many different things, none of the 
other labels is quite so inclusive or-seems to fit quite so well as the 
' familiar “Age of Anxiety.” 

Man is, to be sure, a worrying animal. To some extent he has 
always been “anxious.” But it does appear that some sort of un- 
easiness is now more widely acknowledged and more variously 
explained than even the most skeptical observer would believe to 
be usual. Only the relatively few thoroughgoing Utopians seem to 
escape some sort of uneasiness, and it means something that what 
these Utopians rest their faith upon—revolutionary political 
change and vast extensions of technological prowess—are among 
the very things which the anxious view with most anxiety. Few 
ages have been less sure, rightly or wrongly, that they know what 
to expect. 

Not since the Middle Ages has eschatology been so popular a 
subject of discussion. Though some seem convinced that civiliza- 
tion will emerge perfected after a world-wide calamity, at least as 
many predict that it will soon disappear altogether. On one thing 
only is there almost universal agreement: things can’t go on this 
way much longer. 

At the very least, the comfortable conviction, dominant over 
two centuries, that everything would grow slowly better has dis- 
appeared almost completely, and we are again believers in catas- 
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trophe rather than evolution. Even the most extravagant of Gom- 
munists insist that chaos must precede Utopia, and they join 
eagerly with the pessimists to discuss the question of how a world 
ends. Mr. Eliot, the most esteemed English-speaking poet of our 
generation, is a bit unorthodox in believing that it will be with a 
whimper rather than a bang; but he is sound on the essential 
point: in one way or another, it is ending. 

Two world wars and more than one-third of a century lie be- 
tween the last days of the Age of Confidence and the present 
moment. Many of us still living can, nevertheless, remember what 
a very different world was like; and we are aware, as younger men 
cannot be, how drastic and all-pervasive the change has been. Had 
you told us in 1914 what men would be thinking, believing and 
expecting in 1954, we should have found it harder to believe than 
are the fantastic predictions of George Orwell now. 


It so happens that H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw died recently, 
and within a few years of each other. No two men writing in the 
English language—perhaps no two men writing in any language 
—had been so widely accepted by literate men as spokesmen for 
the last phase of the Age of Confidence. In curiously diverse but 
complementary ways, each had sperit half a century telling the 
world that all was—or at least that all could be—well. Yet both 
died crying “Woe, woe” to the very people whom they had pre- 
viously reassured. And the astonishing fact is that their complete 
reversal of opinion passed almost unnoticed. When each said, al- 
most with his dying breath, “All is lost,” the same public that had 
once accepted so trustingly their former assurances hardly noticed 
the about-face, because it had already been taken for granted that 
Shaw and Wells, like everybody else, had been compelled to make 
1t. 

In the case of Shaw it is easy to distinguish the successive phases 
of the transformation. Just after the turn of the century and at 
the time when he was still more orthodox Fabian than anything 
else, he wrote in Major Barbara a bouncing fable intended to dem- 
onstrate how inevitably and automatically an industrialized, capi- 
talistic democracy would transform itself into a gentle, socialistic 
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state, preserving all the virtues and abolishing all the defects of 
the England he knew. Scarcely more than a decade later, he ad- 
mitted in Heartbreak House that the expected transformation was 
not taking place on schedule and urged upon his fellow countrymen 
his new conviction that, instead of waiting for the dialectic process 
to work out its benevolent inevitabilities, they must either “learn 
navigation” or go on the rocks. Approximately a generation after 
that, Back to Methuselah took another step away from any opti- 
mism which could possibly be called easy. The contemporary 
human being, it told us, is not capable of “learning navigation.” 
It would take any individual at least three hundred years to do so. 

Thus Mr. Shaw informed us, successively and after the inter- 
vention of barely decent intervals: first, that all would be well; 
second, that all might be made well; and, third, that nothing could 
possibly be well unless man managed somehow to transcend all 
those human limitations which are symbolized by his unfortunate 
tendency to die not long after the expiration of the Biblical three 
score and ten. After this succession of retreats, it is not surprising 
to find him arriving finally at a position summed up in his reply 
to a visitor who had mentioned that one of Shaw’s fellow-play- 
wrights in America was troubled about the state of the world. 
“Tell him not to worry. If, as I believe, man is about to destroy 
himself, he will be replaced by something better.” 

At every stage, the current conviction was represented as con- 
stituting some form of reasonable optimism. A good life for man- 
kind will begin in perhaps a decade; it will be achieved in perhaps 
a generation; it cannot be hoped for until some age so distant that 
its place in time can only be described by the phrase “as far as 
thought can reach.” This is “hope deferred” with a vengeance, 
hope deferred until hope itself becomes a grisly joke, offered in the 
inconceivably remote future and only to creatures who will not 
be men like ourselves, but “something better.” In his early ma- 
turity Shaw ridiculed the Salvation Army and warned us to “Be- 
ware the man whose God is in the sky”; in his old age that is 
exactly where he placed the pie we were jokingly promised. For 
him, as for so many of his contemporaries, the vision of a “better 
world,” which had once been so vivid, grew dimmer as the vision 
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of the catastrophes which must precede it grew more and more 
clear. 

The fact that the style and the mind of H. G. Wells were so 
much more prosaic and literal than Shaw’s makes him, perhaps, 
an even better illustration of the typical course of the transforma- 
tion by which early twentieth-century optimism was turned into 
mid-century despair. Both men began as more or less orthodox 
Fabian Socialists, but while Shaw always had mystical inclinations, 
Wells put his faith in technology, and the result was that their 
respective dreams of Utopia are comically unlike. ‘Thus, while the 
Wellsian man of the future was happily engaged in pushing but- 
tons and pulling levers, his Shavian counterpart in Back to Me- 
thuselah seemed to be inhabiting a country from which almost 
everything material had disappeared and which was thus returned 
to a sort of pastoral simplicity well suited to the tastes of the 
Ancients, who devoted themselves to contemplation rather than, 
like Wells’s men, to the manipulation of super-gadgets. But even 
before Wells himself began to concern himself less and less with 
the mechanical wonders of the future as he imagined it, Aldous 
Huxley had transformed the Wellsian dream into that nightmare 
which, by the twenties, it was beginning to seem. 

More significant is the fact that Wells and Shaw were more alike 
in their despairs than they had ever been in their hopes. The last 
of Wells’s many prophecies was published by a newspaper syndi- 
cate very shortly before his death. He also cried “Woe, woe,” pre- 
dicting utter catastrophe as almost certain for the whole world 
and choosing phrases astonishingly like Shaw’s when he spoke not 
only of the probability that man would “destroy himself,” but also 
of the different creature which would replace him. Thus before 
they died, both the great popular educators of the English-speaking 
world did more than tell their pupils that unspeakable catastrophe 
lay just ahead: they also formally renounced the human race as a 
failure. 

Whatever one may think of Shaw and Wells, either as artists 
or thinkers, their validity as evidence can hardly be questioned. 
They were neither cult leaders on the one hand, nor mere mass 
entertainers on the other. ‘Their audience included almost the 
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whole middle section of intelligent men, who must have found 
them to some considerable degree convincing. No doubt both their 
optimism and their pessimism were more clear-cut and positive 
than those of their readers. What they stated positively, these read- 
ers, after the usual fashion of readers, often accepted with no more 
than a “There may be something in it.” But the curve of their 
thought and expectation corresponds to the curve of the general 
enlightened opinion. No two men could more truly represent the 
temper of their age. The collapse of their hopes summarizes the 
collapse of those world hopes which they represented. 

What misapprehension, error, blindness or folly misled them? 
What is it that now seems clear, but which we and they failed to 
perceive only a generation ago? 


Shall we say only that the mood of an age, like the mood of an 
individual, is merely the superficial by-product of its recent ex- 
perience; that the early nineteenth century was confident because 
it had lived for several decades in peace and growing comfort, 
while the mid-twentieth century is anxious because it has gone 
through two wars, a depression and various revolutions? Or shall 
we assume that what we thought had some sort of direct relation 
to what happened—that we, with the best intentions in the world, 
guided ourselves toward a conviction of coming disaster? 

To some degree this is what we must assume, unless we embrace 
in its simplest and most absolute form the conviction that either 
the dialectic of matter or some other form of Fate determines 
what will happen to us, while ideas, convictions and intentions are 
no more than phosphorescent epiphenomena which accompany 
the unfolding of Destiny. And if we do assume that what the world 
believed had some influence upon what happened to it, then we 
ought to examine its most significant beliefs, asking ourselves as 
we go along what was wrong with them. 

Very orthodox Communists and very orthodox Christians think 
they know already. ‘The latter can sum it up very briefly by saying 
simply that we “forgot God.” The Communists need a few more 
words, but not really very many. They tell us that though Wells, 
Shaw and most of their declared disciples called themselves Socialist 
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in a sense which implies an acceptance of Marxian teachings, they 
did not really “understand Marxism.” In the first place, they often 
forgot to take literally enough and absolutely enough the Marxian 
doctrine which asserts the decisive role played by the dialectic 
of matter. In the second place, they clung sentimentally to all 
sorts of bourgeois ideals and weakly supposed that history could . 
fulfill herself without requiring that those who wished to co- 
operate should sacrifice anachronistic scruples concerning indi- 
vidual rights, the sense of fair play, and the essential evil of vio- 
lence. ‘Therefore, even as an attempt to understand what was 
happening, much less as an attempt to control it, their ideology 
was confused and timid. ‘They pretended to announce the future, 
but they were not wholeheartedly with it. Thus, those who have 
implicitly and completely accepted either Rome or Moscow see 
clearly what is happening and know what to think. Nothing which 
occurs surprises them, and they know that in the long run every- 
thing will turn out as it should. ‘Theoretically at least, they have 
escaped from the Age of Anxiety and live again in an Age of Con- 
fidence. 

But those who have not undergone either of these two conver- 
sions are puzzled and apprehensive. Either something was wrong 
in the thinking, or something went wrong in the plans, and they 
are sure neither what it was nor even which it was. Still less are 
they sure to what extent the errors are corrigible, the operational 
mistakes susceptible of rectification. And since they are not, as 
Wells and Shaw were, on the point of death, they are less ready 
merely to exclaim “All is lost” as they prepare to make their exits. 

Man has, after all, survived up to now. He was “good enough,” 
and he could learn quickly enough to achieve at least the minimal 
degree of success necessary for continued existence. ‘Though he was 
neither good enough nor educable enough to create Utopia, many ` 
of us never supposed that he was. But if it has at last become evi- 
dent that he is not even good enough to survive, that is quite an- 
other matter. He was good enough to do so for many thousands 
of years. He survived his first struggles with animate and inanimate 
nature; he survived his diseases, his wars, his social systems, his 
religions, and a series of misconceptions which now seem to have 
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been sometimes almost suicidal. What has made him in 1952 less 
fitted to survive than he was in gooo B.C.? 


_ There is, to be sure, one answer to that question currently 

familiar in one form or another. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
that answer is this: man’s ingenuity has outrun his intelligence. 
He was good enough to survive in a simple, sparsely populated 
world, where he was neither powerful enough nor in sufficiently 
close contact with his neighbors to do them or himself fatal harm. 
He is not good enough to manage the more complicated and closely 
integrated world which he is, for the first time, powerful enough 
to destroy. He is, perhaps, no more prone to war than he used to 
be and no more inclined to commit other evil deeds. But a given 
amount of ill will or folly will go further than it used to. And 
what is so obviously true in connection with war is equally true 
in less spectacular affairs. The complexities of an industrial society 
make men more dependent upon one another than they used to 
be, and the whole machinery of government is harder to handle. 
Wisdom and. good will have either not increased at all or, in any 
event, not have kept pace with the necessity for them. 

If we grant this familiar interpretation, then there are obviously 
at least a pair of alternatives to extinction. On the one hand we can 
say with Wells, “Let us get wise as soon as possible.” On the other 
hand we could, of course, say with Thoreau, “Simplify.” 

If civilization is too complicated and there is no immediate 
prospect of our learning enough to manage it, we might suggest 
a reduction of that complexity. Instead of constantly seeking new 
sources of power, either in the oil of Arabia or in the interior of 
the atom, we might dispense with some of the sources we now have, 
and we might deliberately attempt to return to a political and 
` social order that we would be capable of managing. 

Our neighbors in different parts of the world were less a threat 
to. us when we could not reach them and they could not reach 
us as readily as now—when, as a matter of fact, we could not even 
communicate with them, except after an interval of months. We 
would not need to be afraid of the Russians and they would not 
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need to be afraid of us if we were as far away from each other as 
we used to be. In the thirteenth century, man was good enough 
at least to survive, and he would be good enough to survive now 
if things were as simple as they were then. We may think that we 
would hate to give up our “higher standard of living,” but is that 
what we have really got—or is it only a higher standard of dying? 
What we ride toward at high speed may not be a more abundant 
life, but only a more spectacular death. 

If you object that it would be as difficult to persuade mankind 
to simplify as it would be to make it wise, you may get from the 
enemies of complexity a grim answer. Events will not make man 
wise, but they may simplify him, willy-nilly. As a witticism current 
during the Second World War had it: “I don’t know what will be 
the most important weapon in the next war, but I know what will 
be the most important weapon in the war after that—the bow and 
arrow.” No one fought our most recent war for the purpose of 
“reducing the standard of living,” but in all the countries involved, 
except the United States, it was reduced. After the next world 
war, or at latest by the time the next two or three are over, the 
reduction in complexity may be evident enough to the survivors. 
These wars might not, as Wells suggested, reduce man to the 
status of an extinct species, but they would very likely put him 
back into a new Dark Age, and he would probably be good enough 
to survive again in that environment, just as he was good enough 
to survive in it once before. A thousand years later, he might get 
another chance to try an industrial as opposed to an agricultural 
society. And if there is anything in the belief that he is getting 
better, no matter how slowly, then he might, by that time, be 
capable of making a go of it. If not, time is long. Back he would 
go again into something simple enough for him to be able to 
manage. 

Neither of these prospects—compulsory simplification or the 
long wait while Creative Evolution produces something better than 
man—seems very cheerful to us poor creatures of an hour. We 
may be pardoned if we cast about for some tertium quid and if 
we accept it when found, even though it should raise doubts con- 
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cerning the correctness of some of the fundamental assumptions 
of recent enlightened thought. If such representatives of that 
thought as Shaw and Wells were compelled to admit the complete 
wrongness of their predictions, why should we not wonder whether 
their premises may not have been equally erroneous? 

Even in the depths of their disillusion, neither seems to have 
considered that possibility. Relatively early in their respective 
careers, one began to talk about “the race between education and 
catastrophe”; the other, to impart his suspicion that man was “not 
good enough.” At the end, one said, “The race has been lost”; the 
other, “He turned out not to be.” But Wells continued to assume 
that the whole trouble arose from the fact that man did not learn 
quickly enough; Shaw, that it was only because he did not change 
himself as rapidly as he should. But if man was becoming less and 
less capable of managing his affairs, coming to seem less and less 
likely to survive, the fault may possibly have been not with man 
as he is and ought to be, but with the Wellsian and Shavian man 
into which he was trying to turn himself. 

In other words, perhaps modern ideas about man and the uni- 
verse in which he lives failed of their purpose in exactly the same 
way that modern technology has failed—partially, at least—to pro- 
duce that nearly universal peace, prosperity and plenty that were 
expected from it. We have engineered ourselves into a position 
where, for the first time in history, it has become possible for man 
to destroy his whole species. May we not at the same time have 
philosophized ourselves into a position where we are no longer 
able to manage successfully our mental and spiritual lives? 

Few men would maintain that the failure of technology to 
achieve everything expected of it is due exclusively to a failure to 
develop fast enough, and not at all to the fact that it has often de- 
veloped in the wrong direction—producing, for example, instru- 
ments of destruction more efficient than any of the instruments 
which foster and provide for a more abundant life. May it not be 
that in some fashion roughly analogous, we have educated our- 
selves out of certain ideas necessary to our survival, and that modern 
thought, like modern technology, has been busy chiefly with the 
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preparation of instruments for an efficient as well as spectacular 
spiritual suicide calculated to occur at about the same time that 
the physical world is destroyed? 

Nothing would have more greatly surprised the earliest modern- 
ists—say, the men of the Renaissance, if one wants to go back 
that far—than to learn that man was losing confidence in himself. 
In its early beginning, this modernism was the product of an up- 
ward surge of confidence in the capacities of the human being. It 
began by assuring him that he was capable of more than he had 
formerly believed possible; that he need no longer remain mentally 
limited by the horizon fixed in divine revelation, or physically 
limited by those forces of nature to which he was compelled to sub- 
mit. He could stand on his own feet, determine his own destiny, 
and become like a god. Wells was still thinking in those terms 
when he used Men Like Gods as the title of a book. But his last 
apocalyptic eschatological vision was of this “God self slain on his 
own strange altar’—the altar of technological achievement. 

That paradox has been generally recognized and most assidu- 
ously examined, but it has not been resolved. Behind it is another, 
less often discussed; and it may be that in this other lies the key to 
the first. What has been lost step by step is not only the convic- 
tion that we will manage to our own advantage the new world we 
have learned to create, but also the confidence in our ability to 
govern even ourselves. ‘The fact that the same premises that at- 
tributed new potentialities to man soon began to deprive him of 
other supposed attributes and powers passed almost unnoticed, 
until at last we began to perceive how much less, as well as how 
much more than he had formerly been, the human being was now 
beginning to seem. 

At least in many philosophies, as well as many theologies, he had 
been endowed with both Free Will and the ability to recognize 
certain absolutes called Good and Evil. It made comparatively little 
difference whether it was God or Nature, in the eighteenth-century 
use of the term, upon whose permanent, accessible criteria he could 
rely. In either case he could know what he ought to choose or do, 
and it rested with himself to decide whether or not he would 
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do it. He was not, as the modern man has come to believe, merely 
the product of the forces that have operated upon him. He could 
make value judgments in the validity of which he truly believed, 
instead of telling himself that if one thing seems preferable to an- 
other, it can only be because the interests or the traditions of our 
nation, our society or our class make it seem so. And we can hardly 
be expected to manage the machines that we have created when we 
no longer believe that we have the power either of making ultimate 
decisions or of knowing what ultimate decisions ought to be made. 
Though many have tried, no one has ever yet explained away 
the decisive fact that Science, which can do so much, cannot de- 
cide what it ought to do, and that the power which it confers must 
be guided by something outside it, if power is not to become—as it 
is already becoming—an end as well as a means. Yet it is just at 
this moment, when choices have become unprecedentedly fateful 
(because intentions can now be implemented as never before in 
the history of mankind), that scientific theories have persuaded us 
to abandon the very premises which might have made us feel 
capable of directing the power that science has put into our hands. 
If in one sense man is now more like a god than he evr was before, 
he has in another sense become less godlike than he ever previously 
imagined himself to be. The attributes of a god must include not 
merely power itself, but also the knowledge of how power should 
be used. What we have fallen victim to is thus not so much tech- 
nology itself as the philosophy that has grown with its growing. 
‘It is true that neither Shaw nor Wells was a fanatical exponent 
of this view which makes man not the captain of his soul, but the 
product of the forces that operate upon him. Shaw, especially, was 
prone to indulge an odd inconsistency when he alternately de- 
fended economic determinism and the theory that the will and 
imagination of the individual are all-important. Undoubtedly he 
was aware of the dangers inherent in too absolute an affirmation of 
what his Marxism seemed to imply. But the man whom he and 
Wells, each in his own way, were trying to educate was a man al- 
ready prone to accept that very restricted estimate of his powers of 
self-direction that materialistic rationalism had encouraged. Hence 
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the man whom both finally pronounced a failure was the man who 
had himself come to believe what that rationalism described. 

To entertain the possibility that the creature who has become 
“not good enough to survive” is not man himself but only that 
version of man that he has recently accepted is not, necessarily, to 
assume that his thinking is either demonstrably or even actually 
false. Possibly, at least, his theories about his own nature are 
both correct and fatal. The atom bomb is no less a threat to the 
very people who made it because the revolutionary theory of 
matter in accordance with which it was designed is presumably 
true. Conceivably, we may be on the point of achieving spiritual: 
as well as physical suicide because we have learned more than is 
good for us about both physical and human nature. 

‘There remains, nevertheless, the cheerful possibility that we 
actually know less about the science of man than we do of the less 
dificult sciences of matter and that we may, just in time, learn 
more. Perhaps Hamlet was nearer right than Pavlov. Perhaps the 
exclamation “How like a god!” is actually more appropriate than 
“How like a dog! How like a rat! How like a machine!” Perhaps 
we have been deluded by the fact that the methods employed for 
the study of man have been for the most part those originally 
devised for the study of machines or the study of rats, and are 
capable, therefore, of detecting and measuring only those charac- 
teristics which the three do have in common. But we have already 
gone a long way on the contrary assumption, and we take it more 
completely for granted than we sometimes realize. The road back 
is not an easy one. 
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The Turn of the Tide 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


A THE LOWEST OF THE EBB of a spring tide, just where the 
smooth sands of Burra are so saturated that their polish in- 
verts the sky, and on a day when a flat sea makes no division ‘be- 
tween land and water, some dark hummocks appear. ‘They are not 
uncovered except at low water of a spring tide, but then they are 
plain, though of no height; that dark area in the miles of shining 
and immaculate strand is then as notable as would be a ship ashore. 

Visitors seldom trouble to go down to see what the nondescript 
markings are. It is too far. They keep to the ridge of blue-grey 
boulders which protects the land from the breakers of storms. 
From those boulders to the sea is a long descent into windy space, 
when the tide is out, even on a fair day of summer. It is too far 
down into an empty but brilliant world. The people who are mak- 
ing holiday keep to the ridge, which shelters the village; it is easier 
and more natural to stroll the other way, down the hither side of 
the boulders, and up the street, to the shops and houses and the 
assurance to be had from seeing other people about. There is noth- 
ing to windward, before the turn of the tide, but the glinting of the 
Atlantic. 

When we were young it surprised us to see that distant blemish 
on the polish of the sands at low water. What was it? It was as 
though the sea had left one of its secrets ashore, in daylight, though 
whether it was in the water or really at the edge of the beach it was 
impossible to say. It was a flaw in a mirror. Yet nobody appeared to 
notice it. Nobody was curious. Nobody suggested an exploration. 
‘And certainly it was strange and a little fearful, all that air and 
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light to seaward. It was vast and bright and without sound, and 
perhaps we were better off where we were, on the boulders, which 
were solid and heavy, with much that was curious secreted in their 
damp crevices. Out beyond our foothold the world did not seem 
real or safe—so much space and so shimmering a brightness. Even 
the sands were shining, and shivered in a breeze like the skin of a 
bubble. If we trod on it, that bubble might burst, and down we 
should go to the clouds, which we could see floated below the 
beach as well as above it. Out there the air quivered. That world 
was too far and radiant to be safe. It did not look like the earth at 
all, but only the wide silence beyond the earth. If a wave moved in, 
it was only a brief shadow; it broke, and you could not hear it. It 
only glittered for a second. If we went down into that light, we 
might be like that white gull, which was soaring there for a mo- 
ment, then turned with a flash and was not there. 

Next morning we saw that more of the dark area was uncovered 
by the edge of the sea. Without saying where we were going, and 
without even telling each other what we wanted to know, two of us 
idled away and somehow found ourselves looking for shells nearer 
and nearer to the great light. Presently, when we glanced back, we 
saw we were sundered. If anyone had signaled to us from the 
boulders, we should not have known who it was. It might not have 
been for us. The ridge of rocks appeared to be of no account now. 
There did not seem enough of it to keep the sea from the land. If 
our friends were still resting upon it, they were only markings we 
could not make out. We were alone. But the bubble on which we 
walked did not burst. It only darkened around our feet at every 
step we took, as though we were not heavy enough to break the 
film. We had left the solid ground, and must ‘go on. The sea was 
nearer and plainer. The horizon stood above us. In a little while 
these sands, which were the sea-floor, would be claimed again. 

The black markings, when we reached them, appeared to be of 
no importance at all. We had come to a patch of tough and dark- 
ened clay. The sea had smoothed it, rounded its corners, varnished 
it here and there with a green glaze. It was pitted with the holes of 
a boring shellfish. We saw the white shells in places, sticking out 
from holes like double razors. Rills and gushes of the tide made 
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islands of these hummocks, and between them were deep pools. It 
was a curious place, exposed and lonely, and the pools were alive 
with shrimps. In one tank of glass a cuttlefish, just as we arrived, 
shot through like a gleam of blue light. He vanished somehow, 
though we could not see where he had gone; he had spread among 
the vague colors at the deep bottom of the pool. But while we 
were still trying to find him, we noticed what we thought was a 
black leg-bone sticking from the clay by the edge of the water. We 
tried to get it out, but it was brittle, and snapped. It was not a bone, 
but a root of a tree. 

What was a root doing there? Then we saw the clay was full of 
black bones. On its wet surface the roots coiled about as they do in 
life, which was very puzzling, for how could they have grown 
there? The clay was full of roots. 

So our first guess, that a tree afloat had foundered there years 
ago, would not account for it. We took our spades and dug into it, 
and then ‘found we could part the stiff black paste into layers as 
thin as paper, for it was like a mass of pressed leaves. It was of leaves. 
We found the familiar outline of an oak leaf, just as one does in the 
old soil in the shadow of a wood. While wondering over that, pull- 
ing a lump of the rubbish to pieces to see what was inside it, we 
found a hard, round object—why, of course, though it might have 
been a carving in ebony, it was a hazelnut! Had all this stuff grown 
where we saw it? 

We looked back to the ridge of boulders. It was a mile away. It 
was too distant to make out anyone on it, or even what it was. Only ` 
‘the old church tower on the hill behind it was recognizable, and 
the houses. ‘There was no forest, we knew, for many miles inland. 
Then the first impulse of the returning tide began to send thin 
layers of water in arcs up to our feet. The pool with the cuttlefish 
became agitated and thick with sand. Nothing like a forest was near 
us. The water was becoming noisy. It was time to go. 

What did this discovery mean? Leaves and nuts and shellfish, yet 
the sea, too, which drove us away! How could such things be to- 
gether? Oak roots and a cuttlefish! ‘Things had got mixed. The sea 
was where the land used to be. 

We did not talk about it on our return journey to the rocks and 
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our friends. It is not easy to understand, when you begin to see that 
the sea and the land can change places. How long does it take? Does 
it take more than a lifetime? The queer shimmering of the wet 
sands before us in wind and light helped the suggestion that the 
earth was not so solid as we had thought it, and that strange things 
could happen and nobody know it. I remember that our elders 
were not very interested in our discovery. They were talking of 
other things. What was this old forest? ‘There were no hummocks 
to be seen then. The tide was rolling over them, in so short a while. 
We might have been mistaken; but I had the hazelnut in my 
pocket, though that was not much to show for so great a change. 
Our elders, in fact, were talking of a piece of good fortune which 
had come to somebody. It concerned that field behind the rocks on 
which we were sitting. It had been bought, that field, for next to 
nothing. Somebody had got it, and was going to build a house 
there. Could there be a better place? An excellent site, somebody 
remarked. So near to the beach, and sheltered from the wind. Its 
value would increase as this secluded little hamlet became better 
known, as it deserved to be. 

How long ago was that morning? It does not seem long ago. That 
hazelnut still survives, and as I look at it on my desk, I can see the 
wet sand darkening round our feet as we walk in the sun. As who 
walks? Where are the people who sunned themselves that day on 
the rocks? They all cannot meet again. When last year I was on 
those rocks, in a glance the world appeared as it did yesterday, or 
years ago. There were the hummocks. The boulders were in place. 
That light out beyond might have been the eternal light; it had 
not ceased to quiver, as though alive and immortal, and even the 
gull reappeared in a flash as I watched. Perhaps the ridge of boul- 
ders did not seem to be as high as when we first knew it, but there 
could be more than one reason for that. 

Yes, our memory was at fault. When I looked round, there was 
the scene which had given us, long ago, the happiness of abiding 
tranquillity. That immense gulf of brightness assured us still of a 
changeless and radiant peace. The clouds were the same clouds. 
Those waves, advancing in leisurely ranks, falling along the strand 
in deliberation, were the same waves. The transient arcs of thin 
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glass, rimmed with foam which the tide impelled over the sands, 
were so familiar that they could have been there all the time, more 
lasting than the works of men. | 

“Well,” said my companion, “then this will be the field which 
someone was lucky enough to buy. Must be, I think. ‘There was no 
other.” 

Yes, it was the field, what was left of it. Whoever the man was, 
he had built his house, but it was the worse for the weather. He 
had ceased to live in it. When? He had made a garden, but the 
ridge of boulders had invaded it. Rocks were scattered before his 
dilapidated porch. The tops of the garden pales projected, in 
places, only just above the stones. The invasion was real and deep; 
part of the roof of the house was blown awry. 

There could be no doubt about it. This was the place. There 
used to be a row of cottages opposite that field, with a path be- 
tween; and there they were still, though changed. The path was 
not to be seen. Boulders filled the end of the little street which had 
been kept so neat. The row of cottages had shrunk, but I could not 
guess by how much. At the seaward end of the row, the dead turf of 
old gardens was hanging from a little cliff of crumbling sand. One 
cottage, at least, had gone. On the wall above us a rag of faded 
wallpaper fluttered, and a firegrate beside it was high out of reach, 
with all the Atlantic before it, but no floor. 
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In Pursuit of Innocence 


PAUL B. SEARS 


XCAVATION AT TEOTIHUACÁN, the great religious center of the 
F, pyramids in the upper Basin of Mexico, has exposed a charm- 
ing mural known as “El Paraíso Terrenal de Teotihuacán.” This 
glimpse of paradise shows the blessed disporting themselves in a 
great pool of clear water, fed by a stream flowing from the mouth 
of Tlaloc, the Rain-God. 

Archeologists had long wondered whether climatic changes had 
anything to do with certain curious shifts of culture in the Basin of 
Mexico. Eventually laborious sampling, countings and measure- 
ments were made of lake sediments, which preserve the record of 
past climates. These gave good evidence that Teotihuacán existed 
during a dry period. The mural seems to bear this out, for men 
furnish their paradises in terms of what some pedagogues call “felt 
needs’——in this instance, the need of more abundant water. 

Since humanity is forever either coming out of or heading for 
heaven—but never there—its ideas of paradise can at least give us 
a locus of direction and a measure of desire. For the Western 
World, the Golden Age of the past and the City of Golden Streets 
seem to have one quality in common. That quality is innocence. 
The lion and the lamb he side by side in a vision that pervades the 
dreams of men. 

Mankind is in eternal pursuit of innocence: good men trying to 
attain it, evil men to destroy it. To saint and sinner alike, its value 
is known, to Christian on his way to the Delectable Mountains, to 
Herod in his slaughter of the Innocents, perhaps even to Apollo in 
pursuit of Daphne. 

Innocence is far from being an innocuous, anemic thing. I once 
knew a most competent young magician whose art derived from 
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the great Houdini by way of the young man’s father, who had been 
locksmith to the master. By endless practice my friend had disci- 
plined his muscles and nerves into beautiful co-ordination and con- 
trol so that he performed with the utmost assurance. One situation, 
however, always threatened his composure. That was when he had 
to perform before an audience in which the front row was occu- 
pied by children. To him this was a perpetual hazard. It was no 
trick to deceive the sophisticated eye of the adult. But the clear, 
unspoiled gaze of childhood was quite a different matter, ever 
threatening to penetrate his deceptions. 

The pains of learning are trivial as compared with those of un- 
learning. Ask any musician what it costs to achieve simplicity. 
Those who practice the graphic arts often speak literally of “in- 
nocence of eye’”—that priceless quality which enables them to look 
and see as the newborn do, free from the implications and associa- 
tions built up by long experience and sophistication. It is not easy 
to reacquire this lost freshness of vision. 

Something very like it infuses the disarming wisdom of those 
who have the gift of spiritual insight. Things that are concealed 
from the prudent are revealed to children. Those who are to be 
saved must be born again. The worldly Europe of the seventeenth 
century was enchanted by its concept of the noble savage. Even a 
modern scholar and scientist, the late George Vaillant, in his pro- 
found study of the Aztecs, saw behind the confusion of fierce gods 
and bloody human sacrifice a singleness of devotion which com- 
pelled his admiration. 

In short, whether men dream of a Golden Age in the past or 
future, they cherish, in the moments they can spare from the grim 
business of getting their daily bread, the measure of a world that 
is better than the world in which they are living. 

The slumbering Orient, whose dream has so long been of the 
ultimate peace of Nirvana, is now, as General MacArthur re- 
minded the Congress, astir with new hopes and new aspirations. 
And so, indeed, are men everywhere. But what leader has ever 
taken sufficient pains to search for the common element in these 
aspirations, behind all the diversities of cultures and the conflicts 
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of material interests? What leader has ever in his mind carried to 
its logical conclusion the fact that the peoples of the world are 
slowly becoming literate? 

One may talk of the overriding. power of self-interest and the 
supremacy of economic controls over human motives and behavior. 
Certainly the empty belly cries for food and the naked body for 
protection. But these are only the beginning. Satisfied, they give 
strength and opportunity to express deeper wants. Watch the baby 
through childhood as he begins to listen and make sounds, and you 
become aware of his intense desire to understand and be under- 
stood. Observe the behavior of that other traditional member of 
the household, the dog—his unflagging attention, his touching ap- 
peals, his warnings. He, too, wishes to understand and be under- 
stood, to communicate. How easily this desire is thwarted and the 
relationship corrupted, for child and dog alike! 

In them, I should suppose, we have innocence if we are to find 
it anywhere. Yet there is nothing negative about it. It reveals no 
element of separation, withdrawal or isolation. On the contrary, it 
is alive with the impulse to expand and participate, to comprehend 
to the fullest. To say that it is bent on its own destruction makes no 
biological sense, nor does it make ethical and aesthetic sense either. 

To some extent, however pitifully distorted and perverted, this 
impulse persists through life in the generality of mankind. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” “Now 
we see... darkly, but then face to face.” Religious intuition cannot 
separate the omnipotence and infinite goodness of God from His 
omniscience. 

Making whatever allowance we must for the mixed character of 
human motives, the impulse we have been talking about finds its 
fullest expression in the scholar, certainly in the scientist. He is a 
deceptive fellow, this scientist, deceiving himself as often, and as 
innocently, as he deceives others. Most misleading is the technical 
device of impersonality and disinterest, without which he cannot 
do honest and effective work. At the moment his feelings enter 
into his observations or his calculations, the truth he is after is im- 
periled. Actually this represents nothing more than the kind of 
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necessary precaution which obliges the bacteriologist to be sure his 
glassware is sterile, the mathematician to check his calculations, or 
the chemist to run a blank along with his test. 

Inevitably the habits of the workshop carry over into life outside 
it. Pasteur surreptitiously polishes the immaculate silver of his 
hostess with his napkin. The biologist, disciplined to believe only 
what he sees, is impatient with those who sense the ineffable. The 
physicist, accustomed to rigid controls and to advancing from cer- 
tainty, becomes contemptuous of the improvisations of political 
life and suspicious of the good faith of those who practice that es- 
sential art. It is not wholly surprising that Germany, a leading 
nation in science, twice fell into line behind leadership which 
seemed to offer a pattern that, although circumscribed, was ex- 
plicit and definite. . 

Another grave source of misunderstanding is the confusion of 
science with technology. Widespread among non-scientists, this 
confusion results in giving the discoverer of scientific truth the 
blame, or credit, for the way in which his discovery is used. Now 
that the sources of private support for independent research are 
drying up, and an increasing bulk of scientific energy is being de- 
voted to projects which industry and government—civil and mili- 
tary—consider expedient, there is a lively danger that the scientists 
themselves may come to share the confusion of the laity. Already 
one detects signs of impatience in groups of scientific men when 
the distinction between “pure” and “applied” science is brought 
up. The issue, of course, is not purity, but freedom to pursue truth 
for its own sake. Beyond that point the scientist should have the 
same right, and obligation, as the rest of us to determine the ends 
to which knowledge is applied. 

The scientist remains, for all his impersonality of method, very 
much a member of the human race. He is motivated, as is the artist, 
by an intuitive, creative impulse that lies beyond the realm of 
debate. He is sustained, as are the religious, by a profound and 
unshakable faith. Without faith in a consistent universe whose 
laws can be made evident by inquiry, he would not get very far. 
Almost any prolonged research offers tempting chances for the 
unconfident to say, “This is the end of my road.” 
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In both the creative impulse and the confidence which make 
science possible, there is a strong element of hope—hope for a 
wholeness of vision and understanding that will be clear and with- 
out guile. This hope is not confined to the scientist. Every great 
religious faith, knowing that the values and actions of men are 
governed by their notions as to the kind of universe in which 
they live, has set up its special cosmogony—its explanation of how 
the universe came to be, and the laws under which it operates. 

That this responsibility, so far as the physical universe is con- 
cerned, must pass from theology into the keeping of science was 
made clear by Tyndall in his address as president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1884. It was power- 
fully re-enforced by Lord Kelvin, who said, “Science is bound 
by the everlasting law of honor to face fearlessly every problem 
that can fairly be presented to it.” ‘These are not words of arro- 
gance, but of dignity and humility in the acceptance of a trust. 
Professor A. V. Hill, speaking in 1952 as a successor to Tyndall, 
placed the whole problem in its perspective: “The improvement 
of man’s estate by the application of human knowledge is one of 
the loftiest of adventures; but a belief that it can be achieved 
by scientific methods alone, without a moral basis to society, is a 
perilous illusion.” 

Yet that illusion prevails widely, chiefly, I think, because the 
applications of scientific knowledge have done so much to ease’ 
the physical and mental labors of great segments of humanity, 
to prolong life and add to its amenities. It has led us to look upon 
the scientist as a handy man, a servitor for the solving of material 
and practical: problems, ignoring his more profound role as a 
source of perspective. Thus we accept the dicta of physics in such 
problems as machine design, while we largely ignore their appli- 
cation to the great landscape of which we are all components. 

It is not uncommon today to hear talk of an expanding economy, 
when in fact we are confronted by an expanding population in a 
finite environment. If doubts are expressed, the usual rejoinder 
is, “We have not even begun to use the resources which science can 
bring to bear to increase production.” Granting all the power and 
promise of those resources, the ultimate logic is that of an investor 
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who chooses to underwrite a perpetual motion machine. Science 
does open up great vistas of the possible, but the shrewd investor 
has developed a healthy respect for the verdict of experiment and 
slide rule. He wastes no capital trying to derive 101 calories of 
energy from a measure of fuel containing 100, but instead focuses 
his attention upon the production of engines which might conserve 
some of the 7o to 80 per cent of fuel energy now being lost. Air- 
planes leave the ground against the pull of gravity not because the 
law of gravity has been canceled, but because it is a constant factor 
to be taken into account in the designing of planes. 

How often one finds whole communities seeing through a glass 
darkly, caught up in natural processes of which they are utterly 
unaware! For an example, the people of one suburb had spread 
their homes in close array over ridges and valleys, replacing soil 
and vegetation with a virtually waterproof cover of buildings, 
walks and highways. And then citizens wondered why cellars in 
the lower streets were flooded after every rain! The members of 
this community, by the way, were mostly college graduates and 
presumably had met the conventional requirement in science. 

Two important shipping centers (no doubt their number could 
be multiplied) have kept their harbors open by constant dredging, 
the cost of which, when analyzed, represents an expenditure of 
about five hundred dollars for the clearance of each vessel in an 
average year. Solely as a tax on commerce this is bad enough. But 
the problem comes into focus when we learn—as the citizens of 
the ports in question have finally come to realize—that the burden 
of silt, whose removal is so costly, represents the wastage and 
deterioration of upstream farms. The same deadly erosion, due 
to improper land-use, which is sapping the economy of a rural 
area is a plague to industry and to the taxpayer in general. 

Why are not such situations immediately evident to the people 
who are affected by them? Clearly something is lacking in their 
preparation for responsible citizenship. ‘They have gone through a 
mill of education which is one of the wonders of the modern world. 
They have been taught about the natural world in the grades, in 
secondary school and in college. Yet I suspect that all along the 
line much of this teaching has been out of context. I recall the 
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surprise with which students discover that a reaction which they 
learned about in the chemistry building applies in the living plant 
as well as in the test tube. 

Such defect of vision is not confined to the average, presumably 
educated citizen. It shows up, to the cost of society, among the 
specialists in science, too. An excellent book on the movement of 
water in and over the earth makes no mention of vegetation, so 
far as I can discover, although there is a mass of evidence as to 
the importance of plant life in regulating the behavior of water. 
Geologists have at times impeded the advance of better land-use 
practice by their insistence that erosion is an inevitable geological 
process. It is a standing complaint among biologists that their 
counsel is ignored by engineers in the planning of great public 
works in which biological factors constitute definite engineering 
hazards. Many biologists in turn seem to have an emotional block 
toward mathematics and fail to appreciate the problems of the engi- 
neer. During the recent war, Great Britain made effective use, in 
the antisubmarine campaign, of a group of scientists whose field 
was cold-shouldered by the leading scientific advisers of our own 
country, since it did not deal primarily with machines and 
chemicals. 

Such difficulties are really failures of communication. We too 
often forget that to science communication is as vital as experi- 
ment and observation—and is to all scholarship. Much more than 
a mere unloading is involved. ‘There must be a meeting of minds 
as well. Some years ago one of the federal courts wearied of the 
conflicting testimony of expert scientific witnesses retained by 
opposing sides. The issue happened to be whether smelter fumes 
were damaging truck crops in an irrigated valley. At length the 
court decided to employ its own panel of specialists. These men 
sat down together and in a few weeks determined the merits of a 
contest which had dragged on for years. 

Society needs to apply, on a much wider scale, the priceless 
tradition of the Friends, with their “sense of the meeting.” To 
bring this about is no easy matter, but I think a good place to 
begin is with the teaching of science at the college level. It is 
here that the average educated citizen should have an opportunity 
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to get some convincing grasp of the framework of physical reality 
within which we live. It is here, too, that the future specialist in 
science should acquire the sense of social and scientific perspective 
which he now too often lacks. 

Most colleges require that each student take some one course 
in laboratory science—the kind not specified. One stated object is 
to acquaint him with the method of science. Two very necessary 
ingredients of the scientific process are curiosity and lack of haste— 
ample leisure to make mistakes and reflect upon them, to get the 
feel of one’s material, and to repeat procedures until some sense 
of confidence and mastery emerges. This, under our system of 
mass-produced education, is a large order, as James Thurber has 
shown in his reminiscences of the botany laboratory. To him the 
whole business was merely an intricate form of fraud. 

Another stated object is to give the student an insight into the 
universe of natural phenomena of which he is a part. But the im- 
pression he receives is too often that of an involved and technical 
kind of chess whose rules have little connection with his daily 
life, largely, I suspect, because they are not taught in context with 
the rest of human knowledge. The teacher is too intensely aware 
only of his immediate subject. But teaching is an art, and the artist 
achieves design, balance—and fidelity—by always keeping a cor- 
ner of his eye on the whole of the scene he is sketching, no matter 
what detail he may be working on at the moment. In this lies his 
“Innocence of eye.” 

We speak of the secrets of nature. Human culture has arisen 
not from secrecy, but from effective communication, giving groups 
of men their common understanding and value. So formed, every 
human culture has developed its own internal logic and integrity, 
its sense of direction. To this end there must be, in an age of 
science, a continuing struggle to achieve clarity and grace of ex- 
pression, not only between the specialist and the generality of 
men, but within the disciplines themselves. 

The task of knowledge is not fulfilled with its gathering. Only 
when it has become the property of those who sing the songs, 
shape the manners, and write the laws of the commonwealth, is 
its charge completed. 
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HE QUESTION “Do economists know anything?” must mean either 

that there is some doubt about it in the mind of him who raises 
it or that there may be such doubt in the minds of those for whom 
he wishes to answer it. That there is justification for doubt we 
shall presently see. Much depends, of course, on what is meant by 
“economists,” by “know” and by “anything.” 

If one defines an economist as one who knows a certain mini- 
mum, our question becomes meaningless: for then those who 
do not know enough are simply not called economists. Such an at- 
tempt to reduce a statement of fact to a mere tautology we shall rule 
out. It would be like the sample proposition in the textbook of logic 
that all teachers are successful because, if a teacher is one who 
teaches, those who do not succeed in teaching cannot be called 
teachers.’ For our purposes we define an economist as one who has 
been exposed to a specified kind of certified training or whose 
literary output has been recognized by publication in professional 
journals. Economists by this definition may possibly not know 
what they ought to know. 

The méaning of the second term in our question, the meaning 
of knowing, or knowledge, is a much more exciting subject of 
discussion, to which I shall return later. 

The third term in our question—the term “anything”—is used 
in a colloquial sense. If one expresses a doubt as to whether 
economists know anything, one does not, of course, imply that 
they might not know anything, but merely that they do not know 
enough—that is, enough about economics. Frank Knight of Chi- 
cago, one of our greatest economic philosophers, declares that 
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the trouble with economists, as well as thinkers in other fields, is 
not that they know too little, but that they know such “a lot that 
is not true.” According to this interpretation, our question would 
refer to a doubt whether economists know the correct solutions 
to many important problems. 


I 


Now, why has the doubt arisen? I shall submit several reasons 
for it and shall illustrate each of them. 


Conflicting Judgments about Policies 


When governmental economic policies are debated, expert 
economic opinion is frequently invited. Instances in which there 
is a consensus usually go unnoticed, while conflicts of judg- 
ment receive wide publicity. Hundreds of examples could be cited 
from official documents. 

A few months ago a committee of Congress published the re- 
plies it had received to certain questions on credit control and 
debt management. The committee had asked, among other things, 
whether it was desirable and possible to maintain low interest 
rates for all or part of the government debt while the interest 
rates for private debts were increased through a policy of credit 
restriction. Some of the experts answered that this was desirable 
and possible; others, that it was desirable but not possible; others, 
that it was possible but not desirable; and others, that it was not 
desirable and not possible. 

‘The question of the policy of direct price controls offers another 
example of this disagreement. Some economists recommend this 
policy as an appropriate check on inflation in the present situation. 
Others regard it as inappropriate at present, but indicated under 
different circumstances. Others, again, find it inappropriate under 
any circumstances. 

Similar differences of opinion exist everywhere in the world. 
In Italy economists are divided on the merits of a balanced budget, 
of more public works, of a less restrictive credit policy. In France 
economists quarrel about the same matters and also about taxes 
and about the free gold market. In England, to select just one of 
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the many controversies, the question of the exchange rate between 
the pound sterling and the dollar finds economists on all possible 
sides: they recommend leaving the rate unchanged; making the 
pound sterling cheaper; making the pound sterling more ex- 
pensive. Even in Russia conflicts of opinion may exist—although a 
procedure has apparently been established for their orderly liquida- 
tion. 


Unfulfilled Promises of Effects of Policies 


The second reason for doubting that economists know their 
business is the frequent discrepancy between promised and rea- 
lized effects of policies actually adopted. However, if economists 
disagree in their recommendations, and particular policies are 
then adopted on the strength of the expert advice of some, the 
failure of the promised effects to materialize cannot be blamed on 
the others who advised against the policies. Whatever the outcome, 
if economists disagreed beforehand, some can say afterward, “I 
told you so.” Yet this does not prevent disappointed people from 
railing against all economists. 

The chronicles are full of disappointed hopes and unfulfilled 
expectations of this sort. Think of the economist who told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933-34 that an increase in the purchase price 
of gold would bring forth a like increase in the general price 
level. The dollar was devalued, the price of gold boosted by almost 
70 per cent, but the prices of commodities refused to follow the 
example. ‘Think of the economists who promised in 1945 that 
the abolition of price controls would not result in a price increase. 
The controls were abolished and prices subsequently rose. Think 
of the promises made when the International Monetary Fund was 
established in 1944, that within a few years the world’s major 
currencies would be freely convertible, freed from exchange re- 
strictions. Eight years have passed, but all the restrictions are still 
there. Think of the agricultural economists who promised that 
restrictions in the acreage used for planting potatoes would reduce 
the output and aid the price supports. The acreage was restricted, 
but output per acre increased so much that total output was 
greater than before. 
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Bungled Predictions 


Perhaps I am a bit pedantic if I distinguish between bad con- 
ditional promises, bad prescriptions and bad predictions. In a 
real prediction the forecaster assumes the responsibility for the 
conditions on which his prediction depends; he says not merely 
what will happen if—but what will happen. Many economists 
have tried their luck as forecasters. It has not been particularly good. 

The record of stock market forecasters is notoriously poor. I do 
not know whether many investment analysts are economists by 
my definition. Probably not. But since they are sometimes regarded 
as economists, we may take a quick look into their record. A com- 
parison of the stock market forecasts by sixteen financial services 
over four and one-half years with the actual stock market move- 
ments showed that someone acting upon the forecasts would 
have done worse—by 1.43 per cent annually—than one investing 
in an average mixture of common stock. A comparison of the 
published forecasts by the. best-known expert in the field over a 
period of twenty-six years showed that someone acting upon the 
forecasts would have earned less—by 3.5 per cent annually—than 
one investing outright, without any trading, in representative 
common stock for the period. 

Economists may properly repudiate any connection with the 
stock market forecasts by pseudo-economists; but their own record 
contains an embarrassing number of howlers. There were the 
famous economist and his followers who predicted in the late 
twenties that a “new era” of continuing prosperity had started. 
Not long after those predictions came the crash of 1929, the be- 
ginning of the great depression. A few months after the crash, 
economists at the American Statistical Association meeting pre- 
dicted that the “recession”? was practically over; and then there 
were those who, from 1930 to 1932, predicted that recovery was 
“just around the corner.” But, in fact, matters got worse from 
corner to corner and then took years to improve. There were 
also economists during the thirties who predicted that the Ameri- 
can economy would collapse under the burden of the public debt. 
The debt increased further—it doubled, tripled and quadrupled— 
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but no collapse of any scrt followed. Near the end of the last war 
economists looked ahead into the postwar scene and saw a period 
of acute unemployment. The prediction was that there would 
be unemployment of from six to eight million workers, and of 
even twenty million or more, according to the worst Cassandras. 
No such unemployment was experienced, and the actual situation 
was more nearly one of scarcity of labor than of scarcity of jobs. 

‘These are examples of gratuitous predictions, where economists 
stuck their necks out in the capacity of self-appointed forecasters. 
The score sheets of forecasters in governmental budgeting or 
planning offices, charged with the estimation of tax revenues, for- 
eign trade proceeds, and so forth, show many instances in which the 
estimates proved to be uncomfortably far off. In the United States 
budget for 1949 the revenue from direct taxes on individuals was 
estimated at 23.3 billion dollars; the actual revenue was only 18.47 
billion. There have been years for which a budget deficit had 
been estimated and an actual surplus emerged, and years for 
which a surplus had been estimated and a deficit emerged. In the 
1949 economic plan of the United Kingdom, exports were put 
down at 160 million pound sterling for the first six months, but 
the actual figure was only g1 million. 


Contradictory Explanaticns of Past Events 


Economists disagree not only about the future, but also about 
the past. Many historical events are given different and contra- 
dictory explanations. It is in this respect that economists are even 
worse than physicians. Physicians, when they do not act in concert, 
may disagree on the therapy, the prognosis and the diagnosis, but as 
pathologists they usually agree on the post-mortem, though per- 
haps only because the dead cannot well go to another pathologist. 
Economists normally remain in disagreement on post-mortems. 

The great depression which began with the crash of 1929 has 
been dissected over and over again, but expert opinion about its 
causes is as divided today as it was twenty years ago. There is no 
agreement on whether before the crash there was too much invest- 
ment or too little, whether people consumed too much or not 
enough, whether credit was too easy or not easy enough, whether 
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profits were too high or too low, whether wage rates were rising 
too fast or too slowly. 

Similarly controversial is the explanation of the recession of 
1937. Economists have attributed it alternatively to the sudden 
balancing of the federal cash budget in that year, to reactions to 
the soldiers’ bonus of the preceding year, to restrictive credit 
policies of the Federal Reserve System, to the sharp rise of the 
wage level, to excessive saving by income recipients, and to various 
combinations of these and other things; and several of the expla- 
nations are inconsistent with one another. 


Divergent Statements of Facts 


If economists disagree on the explanations of certain events, 
one would suppose that they would at least agree that they have 
really taken place. But.not even this is always the case. It happens 
that they disagree on whether production has increased or declined, 
whether prices on the average have gone up or down, whether the 
export or import surplus has grown or shrunk, and so forth. 
When it comes to measurement, the discrepancies in the figures 
produced by different statisticians are very embarrassing. 

Discrepancies in statistical data may be due to differences in 
basic definitions, in classifications, reporting systems and timing— 
entirely apart from errors and deliberate misrepresentation. Fre- 
quently we can explain the discrepancies by pointing, for example, 
to obvious differences in classification or definition. Sometimes, 
however, we are unable to reconcile the different results of sta- 
tistical observation. 

Well-known examples can be found in foreign trade statistics, 
where the exports from one country to another are rarely reported 
at the same figures by the two governments concerned, either in 
terms of value or of physical quantities. The United States would 
report the import of gold from the United Kingdom, and the latter 
would report the export of gold to the United States, but the 
figures would not be equal. In the statistics of merchandise trade 
the discrepancies were often over 100 per cent, and up to 166 per 
cent for the earlier decades of this century, and still have been 
notable during recent years. For example, the United States re- 
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ported the 1935 imports from Britain 26.5 per cent higher than 
Great Britain reported her exports to the United States. ‘Trade 
balance figures usually differ still more. For example, there was 
a 43.4 per cent difference between the official figures reported as 
the 1938 trade balance between Canada and the United States. In 
a comparison made for three selected years, 1928, 1935 and 1938, 
the official reports made by Canada and France on the trade bal- 
ance between the two countries were found to differ by 585.3 per 
cent. 

It has been demanded that all statistical work of the govern- 
ment be centralized. If that were done, people might begin to 
trust all statistical data published and this would be too bad. As 
it is, we can maintain a healthy skepticism when we read, for 
example, that the 1939 production of manganese ore in the United 
States was higher according to the Bureau of Census than accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, the difference being 43 per cent— 
or when we read that the 1944 crop of sweet potatoes was lower ac- 
cording to the Census than according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the difference being 13.2 per cent at first and later re- 
vised down to 7.8 per cent. ? 

In measures of economic aggregates, such as the national income, 
the results depend not only on courageous estimates and brave 
guesses, but also very largely on the underlying concepts and 
theories. A few years ago the Department of Commerce revised 
several basic concepts and methods of estimation. As a result, the 
national income of 1945, which had been reported at 161 billion 
dollars, was raised to 182.8 billion—that is, by 21.8 per cent. And 
while the 1946 income had been above that of 1945 on the basis 
of the old method, it was below the 1945 income on the basis of the 
new method. | 

Labor force and unemployment statistics suffer severely from dif- 
ficulties of estimation as well as of definition. ‘There were years 
when the unemployment figures published by different organi- 
zations in the United States showed discrepancies of several million 
people. And two different methods of measuring the size of the 
labor force—both methods used by the Bureau of Census for April, 
ig}0—resulted in a discrepancy of 3.5 million people. 
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II 


The picture that I have painted of the performance of econo- 
mists looks rather grim. I must now confess that it is not a fair 
picture, but almost a caricature, overemphasizing the worst fea- 
tures. There is much to be said in defense of economists. 


Conflicting Judgments 


Economists who disagree on policy do not necessarily hold 
different theories. Indeed, it could be shown that it was on the 
basis of the same theories that some have recommended and others 
rejected a particular economic policy. The disagreement was partly 
on certain assumptions concerning psychological, sociological and 
political probabilities, and partly on certain objectives conform- 
ing to different political, social and moral philosophies. Where 
the goals are different, it is not surprising that judgments about 
policy are different. And if the views, for example, about the 
most probable adjustments of related government policies are 
different, it is obvious that recommendations about a particular 
policy cannot be unanimous. 

Consider the example of the conflicting judgments about the 
interest rate on the public debt. Why should some economists 
regard it as desirable and others as undesirable that the government 
should be protected from increased interest rates? Increases in 
interest rates have, among other things, the function of discourag- 
ing would-be borrowers from borrowing.and spending as much 
as they otherwise would. Those who assume that the government 
also would borrow less if it had to pay more interest on its debts 
do not like to protect the government from rising interest rates. 
On the other hand, those who assume that the government would 
not be induced to spend less when the cost of debt. increases find 
such a cost increase a wholly gratuitous “discipline.” 

Let us consider the example of direct price controls. A part 
of the conflict of judgment on the appropriateness of controls 
stems from political theory and political philosophy: how much 
do we value freedom of enterprise, either as a goal in itself or as 
a possible precondition of other kinds of freedom? In other words, 
economic policy is not derived solely from economics, but from 
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a complex of considerations involving several fields of knowledge 
and also numerous value judgments. You can no more expect 
economists to agree on the appropriateness of using price controls 
in fighting inflation than you can expect nuclear physicists to agree 
on the appropriateness of using atomic bombs in fighting the 
North Koreans. 


Unfulfilled Promises 


That the promised effects of adopted policies frequently do not 
materialize may merely confirm the warnings of those economists 
who had opposed the policies when they were still under con- 
sideration. And it is a fact that many economic policies are adopted 
by the government in the face of the opposition of a majority of 
economists. In these cases the unsatisfactory outcome can surely 
not be blamed on the profession at large. For example, increases 
of tariffs in this country were usually made against the almost 
unanimous opposition of economists. ‘The devaluation of the dollar 
in 1934 was recommended by only a handful of economists, whose 
economic reasoning was rejected by almost all the others. 

Moreover, unfulfilled promises of effects of policies are not 
always the result of bad judgment and, still less, of bad economics. 
Sometimes they are the expected outcome of “tongue-in-cheek” 
promises. I have a strong suspicion that most of the economists 
who in 1945 said that prices would not rise, or would rise only 
temporarily, after the abolition of price controls were not them- 
selves convinced of this. They were so anxious to get rid of the 
controls—and for good reasons—that they found it permissible to 
seek support for the repeal of the control law by declaring that 
the stability of the price index was not endangered. Economists 
occasionally assume the role of politicians and, plugging for 
their favored policies, promise effects which they do not really 
expect to be realized. I am sorry that in defending the intelligence 
of economists I seem to cast aspersions on their morals. 


Bungled Predictions 


Unconditional predictions are always risky, ventures. However, 
to predict a chemical reaction in an experiment in which all 
relevant factors are under control, or to predict the working of a 
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machine in which most of the relevant factors are under control, 
is one thing; it is another thing to make predictions where no 
effective controls are possible. All of us often laugh about the bad 
luck of the weather forecaster when the air pressures, winds and 
cloud formations play tricks on him and give us a warm, sunny 
day after he has told us of an imminent snow storm. But the 
economic forecaster is even worse off. For he can control neither 
the actions of government or other sources of power in the 
economy nor the reactions of the people; and, to make things 
almost hopeless, he cannot know to what extent his forecasts will 
influence the actions and reactions of governments, unions, cor- 
porations, consumers. The weatherman may announce his fore- 
casts in all the newspapers and over the radio, but, as far as I 
know, the clouds and air fronts will not care what he says. Econo- 
‘mists who announce their forecasts of a slump or a boom may 
easily make people jump and do different things from what they 
would have done without the forecasts. 

In view of the difficulties involved, it is surprising that most 
economic predictions are not much worse than they are. 


Contradictory Explanations 


In predictions of future events we believe that we know the 
conditions and factors at work and can tell what the outcome 
will be; in explanations of past events, what we know is the out- 
come, and we are called upon to tell what were the responsible con- 
_ ditions and the significant factors at work. If in the natural sciences 
more stress is laid upon prediction than upon explanation, the 
reason is that they are so much concerned with controlled experi- 
ments. Explanations of past events where no checks are possible 
as to the actual circumstances and operative factors are equally 
difficult and controversial in the natural and social sciences. To 
establish beyond doubt or controversy the causes responsible for 
the explosion of a boiler or a tank or for the collapse of a structure 
is sometimes as impossible as it is to establish the causes responsible 
for explosion or collapse in the economy. Several different ex- 
planations may fit the data, and there is no way of knowing for 
sure what may have caused things to come out as they did. 
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Divergent Siatements of Facts 


The many examples of bad and irreconcilable statistical in- 
formation should not blind us to the fact that great progress has 
been made in the collection and presentation of numerical data on 
the economic process. We have many more data than we used 
to have, and many large margins of error have been reduced to 
reasonable size. We may, of course, note the unreliability of 
national income measurements but should realize that a genera- 
tion ago there existed no such measurements at all. Foreign trade 
is one of the few areas of economic activity in which statistical in- 
formation was collected in early times. These data are now be- 
coming much more reliable, and price and production statistics 
are getting better from year to year. 

But this progress has its dark side, for it is a function of the 
decline of individual freedom. A large part of our statistical in- 
formation is a by-product of governmental “interferences,” such as 
restrictions of imports and exports, regulation of building and- 
construction, controls of prices and production, taxation and all 
the rest. Compulsory reporting of all sorts of things—filling out 
forms, filing applications and returns, registering at this office and 
that—are requisites of comprehensive statistical information; and 
old-fashioned individualists resent such encroachments on their 
economic freedom and on their right to privacy. If we are sympa- 
thetic with this point of view, we should not complain that our 
knowledge of economic data is deficient, but should rather deplore 
its improvement. 


I 


To my defense of the economists’ performance I should like to 
add a brief on the complexity of the economists work. I can do 
this best by quoting two passages from an essay by John Maynard 
Keynes. Keynes had met Max Planck of Berlin, the famous origi- 
nator of the quantum theory in physics and winner of the Nobel 
prize, and reported that Planck 


remarked to me that in early life he had thought of studying economics, 
but had found it too difficult. Professor Planck could easily master the 
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whole corpus of mathematical economics in a few days. He did not 
mean that! But the amalgam of logic and intuition and the wide 
knowledge of facts, most of which are not precise, which is required 
for economic interpretation in its highest form, is, quite truly, over- 
whelmingly difficult for those whose gift mainly consists in the power 
to imagine and pursue to their furthest points the implications and 
prior conditions of comparatively simple facts which are known with 
a high degree of precision. . 


Keynes might have added another point concerning the com- 
parative difficulty of physics and economics, namely, that physicists 
may without misgivings assume physical nature to be unchanging, 
whereas economists can never be certain that all important factors 
in the relevant social relations remain unchanged. Indeed, econo- 
mists know that many rather basic conditions have changed in 
the course of centuries or decades, and that changing legal and 
other social institutions not only present researchers, theorists and 
practitioners with ever-new problems, but also require significant 
alterations in the solutions of old ones. 

Under these eee many qualifications are needed to 
make a “master-economist”’; ; they are described by Keynes as 
follows: 


. the master-economist must possess a rare combination of gifts. He 
must reach a high standard in several different directions and must 
combine talents not often found together. He must be mathematician, 
historian, statesman, philosopher—in some degree. He must under- 
stand symbols and speak in words. He must contemplate the.particular 
in terms of the general, and touch abstract and concrete in the same 
flight of thought. He must study the present in the light of the past for 
the purposes of the future. No part of man’s nature or his institutions 
must lie entirely outside his regard. He must be purposeful and dis- 
interested in a simultaneous mood; as aloof and incorruptible as an 
artist, yet sometimes as near the earth as a politician. 


Such a “master-economist’”’ probably has never existed. Keynes 
himself was, in my opinion, merely an approximation to the ideal 
which he himself so vividly described. Even the greatest econo- 
mists lacked several of the qualifications of the ‘‘master-economist.”’ 
But that does not mean that they did not know anything, or that 
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even the minor lights in the profession have to be ashamed of lack 
of knowledge. | 


IV 


We are now ready to return to the meaning of “knowledge.” 

Practical-minded Americans, I am afraid, have embraced the 
notion that all knowledge must serve action. This view was ex- 
pressed by Francis Bacon in the slogan scientia est potestas (science 
is power) and by Auguste Comte in the phrase savoir pour prévoir 
et prévoir pour pourvoir (to know in order to predict in order to 
provide). But this is merely one kind of knowledge, one of the 
three kinds which Max Scheler distinguished: Beherrschungswis- 
sen (knowledge for the sake of control, power or action: useful 
knowledge), Bildungswissen (knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge: knowledge for culture) and Erldsungswissen (knowledge for 
the sake of salvation: spiritual knowledge). Now, to be sure, eco- 
nomics has little connection with salvation, but I do not like to 
have it appraised entirely for its contributions to practical action 
and to material improvements for mankind. If economics helps to 
answer questions which are asked only out of intellectual curiosity 
and for no practical reason, we should duly recognize its contribu- 
tion. I mention this because I hold that economists know a good 
deal that will satisfy intellectual curiosity, even if it may not serve 
practical action. I may .digress to say that natural scientists also, 
God bless them for it, spend plenty of time on the accumulation 
of Bildungswissen, or useless knowledge—for example, when they 
try to answer such questions as why the sky is blue, or how old 
is the earth, or what stuff is in the center of the earth. 

If we look over the body of knowledge called economics, we 
find that it has to serve several functions and that we may dis- 
tinguish different types of economic knowledge according to the 
service it can render to the economists: 

1. Knowledge enabling them to advise on actions designed to 

improve the well-being of people 

2. Knowledge enabling them to make unconditional predictions 

(even if these predictions should not help in improving 
human welfare) 
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3. Knowledge enabling them to make hypothetical predictions 
(even if these predictions should never become practical 
because of an impossibility of discerning or ascertaining be- 
forehand the actual existence of the assumed conditions) 

4. Knowledge enabling them to give causal explanations of past 
events (even if these explanations should not improve the 
chances of making predictions of future events) 

5. Knowledge enabling them to establish past events, situations 
or processes as historical “facts” or “data.” 


The last two types of economic knowledge allow us to write 
economic history: to establish interesting facts of the past and their 
causal connections. The first two types of knowledge allow us to 
become economic advisers and forecasters, hence, to be really 
“useful.” The middle type is the preoccupation of the economic 
theorist: as he constructs abstract models of hypothetical processes 
effected and affected by hypothetical conditions (with the processes 
and conditions checked for their correspondence with available 
observations), he provides the theories which underlie the other 
types of knowledge, the practical or useful ones concerned with 
the future and the impractical or cultural ones concerned with the 
past. There is, as a matter of fact, a considerable division of labor 
between practical, theoretical and historical economists. ‘The 
theorists and historians are understandably irked when the ques- 
tion of whether economists know anything is answered exclusively 
on the basis of their success as advisers and forecasters. 


V 


But, forgetting my devotion to the purely intellectual and cul- 
tural side of knowledge, I shall now adopt the attitude of ma- 
terialistic pragmatism and ask how useful the knowledge of eco- 
nomics is in our society. 

I shall not attempt to examine whether and to what extent the 
enormous growth in the economic welfare of this nation has been 
furthered or aided by our knowledge of economics. I shall merely 
argue that economics, for better or for worse, is being used all 
the time; indeed, that there is no way of avoiding it. 

This is especially true for governmental action. Most of the 
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bills and acts of Congress have economic objectives or implications, 
and the legislators cannot help employing in their considerations 
whatever economic knowledge they command. 

They have to write a tax bill every year. What part of the funds 
required should be raised by income taxes, what part by excise 
taxes? Should there be a corporate income tax in addition to per- 
sonal income taxes? Should there be a federal sales tax? How pro- 
gressive should be the rate structure of the income tax? Will less 
progressive tax rates increase the incentive to invest in industry? 
How will higher exemptions from the income tax affect the de- 
mand for consumption goods? Why should we have a capital gains 
tax? Should it be abolished? (After all, the British have none.) 
Would a sales tax be a more effective check on inflation than the 
income tax, since the former falls on spending, while the latter 
falls partly on saving? But does not the sales tax obviously increase 
prices paid by consumers, while the income tax does not seem to 
do this? Should we have higher allowances for the depreciation of 
capital equipment in slack times than in boom times (as they have 
in Sweden)? 

Congress has to decide on a foreign aid program. How will it 
affect the domestic economy? Should we force aided countries to 
spend directly in the United States all the dollars loaned or granted, 
or may they use them for purchases from other countries? Should 
we compel them to import orily in American ships the American 
goods they buy with the aid money and to insure the shipments 
through American insurance companies? Should we demand that 
the aided countries make certain changes in their domestic eco- 
nomic policies? 

Congress has to consider bills on the antitrust laws. Should 
the bill be passed which allows the steel and cement industries to 
go back to the pricing system which the Supreme Court has de- 
clared illegal? What would be the economic effects? Should the 
act be repealed which, undoing another Supreme Court decision, 
prohibits all retailers of branded goods from selling below prices 
agreed between manufacturers and other retailers? Would it help 
the smaller retailers against the chain stores, and if so, should it be 
done if it hurts the consumer? 
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Congress has to legislate on bank regulation and credit control. 
What limits should be imposed on the power of the banking 
system to inflate the purchasing power of the nation, and what re- 
strictions on particular kinds of credit, such as consumers’ in- 
stallment loans or loans to stock market investors? 

All these questions and many others must be resolved in some 
way; an intelligent person cannot make up his mind in favor of 
one bill against another before he has come to some conclusions 
about the underlying economic questions. I do not contend that 
all legislators are intelligent; in all probability most of them rely 
on others to make up their minds for them, and those upon whom 
they rely may be concerned chiefly with the private interests of 
particular groups. But in furthering some vested interests, someone 
must apply economic reasoning of some sort. It may not be the 
best reasoning; it may sometimes be based on economic theories 
held by the last generation and abandoned by up-to-date econo- 
mists in favor of better theories. I suspect that most of our doctors 
treat patients on the basis of theories which are not quite up-to- 
date. But in their work they use what they know, and the same 
is true for our economic practitioners. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
that most economic practitioners usually know much less than 
what is already known among the research economists, but on 
the other hand, this may spare the country the bad effects of policies 
that might be urged by the pundits under the influence of fads 
which temporarily dominate their thinking. 

In any event, however incomplete our knowledge of economics, 
however modest the part of it which is available for application 
to economic policy, and however small the part of that which is 
actually brought to bear upon policies in the interest of society 
rather than special groups, there can be no doubt that there is 
a body of economic knowledge in constant use. It is, moreover, a 
growing body of knowledge. ‘That does not mean that there is any 
reason to be satisfied with it. On the contrary, the faster we learn, 
the more we appreciate the incompleteness of our knowledge and 
the more doubtful we become of its definitiveness. But the fact that 
fast progress increases the rate of obsolescence should not induce 
us to minimize the value of what we now think we know. 
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Crystallization 


DON GORDON 


1. 


Expires on the windowpane 
one petal 
of the hard flower of frost; 


This particle of the universe 
contains events, temperatures, 
shining lines as leaves, as stars. 


While a man breathes in, 
breathes out, 
its history begins and dies. 


It is brief: it 1s enough: 
the nature of a crystal 
is a quiet cold explosion. ° 


2. 


‘The wingless bees are broken 
to the metal hive, the state: 
they crawl with honey 

for the armored queen; 

they may not hum or fly. 


Nor may the ear accept the thoughtful music 
nor in the eye new continents arise; 


© The poetry of DON GORDON has appeared in a number of magazines and 
anthologies. He is the author of two volumes of poems, Statement and Civilian 
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the closed the dominant mind 
expires 
in a final cold internal glitter. 


The instant of frost 

lovely on glass or tree 

is apt only in its world. 

The state is viable and warm 
when young: 

in the age of crystal 

even the brute stones 

are wrung by the glacier. 


Thomas Wolfe in Berlin 


H. M. LEDIG-ROWOHLT 


I N HIS POSTHUMOUSLY PUBLISHED NOVEL, You Can't Go Home 
Again, Thomas Wolfe wrote: “Lloyd McHarg was, of course, 
one of the chief figures in American letters, and now, at the zenith 
of his career, when he had won the greatest ovation one could win, 
he had seized thé occasion, which most men would have employed 
for purposes of self-congratulation, to praise enthusiastically the 
work of an obscure young writer who was a total stranger to him 
and who had written only one book.” i 
Lloyd McHarg is of course none other than Sinclair Lewis, 
who had so highly praised Wolfe’s first novel, Look Homeward, 
Angel, at the Nobel Prize award in Stockholm in 1930. Further- 
more, he had drawn his German publisher’s attention to the young 
writer’s work, and Ernst Rowohlt had eagerly accepted Wolfe’s 
novel after another important Berlin house had just turned it 
down. The last feature editor of the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, Dr. 
Monty Jacobs, took a chance and ran it as a pre-publication serial. 
The experiment was a success: it was the swan song, as it were, of 
old Auntie Voss. When the book appeared, it was enthusiastically 
received by all the serious German reviewers who were covertly 
opposed to cultural Gleichschaltung, and Ernst Rowohlt took the 
opportunity of inviting Wolfe to Berlin. (In the winter of 1934 
Wolfe was on the run, as it were, from the American publication of 
his new novel, Of Time and the River; he had fled to London, 
where he met Sinclair Lewis for the first Ee) So it was in the 
spring of 1935 that I first met him. 


© HEINRICH MARIA LEDIG-ROWOHLT is general manager and a partner 
in Rowohltverlag of Hamburg, one of Germany’s leading publishing houses. 
Among the authors first published in the German language by the Rowohlts are 
Franz Kafka, Kurt Tucholsky, Walter Mehring, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, 
Thomas Wolfe, Alfred Hayes, Nelson Algren and Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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It was a bright, peaceful summer, in the days when we still con- 
sidered Berlin a busy metropolis. Wolfe had unexpectedly stopped 
off at Hanover—pursuing some amorous adventure, he told me 
later with a secret smile—and he arrived in Berlin a day late. I 
had accepted an invitation to a reception for a well-known foreign 
correspondent at the American Embassy, and had left a message 
at the office that Wolfe should just come along. Martha Dodd, the 
daughter of Ambassador William Dodd, had already been primed 
for his arrival. The animated conversation was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a gigantic, embarrassed man who was 
introduced as the expected writer. I shall never forget the scene: 
the dark, imposing head towering above all the guests, the almost 
coquettishly deferential modesty of the giant who was soon the 
center of the party, and who was blushingly putting himself out 
to say something friendly all the time and to brush aside any 
compliments. 

Thomas Wolfe did not bestow his friendship lightly. But soon 
the two of us were affording a queer sight on the Kurfürstendamm 
between Uhlandstrasse and the Gedächtniskirche: the boyish, 
happy giant (for a joke, a press photographer put a traffic cop 
under his arm) and my own slight figure. I soon got to love him as 
a big brother, and apparently he returned my affection. As he liked 
to speak only what he called his “cab-driver’s German” to simple 
folk, for whose fates and faces he had an unquenchable curiosity, 
I was obliged to summon up all my English, which he was later 
to reproduce with such phonographic exactness. We had as yet no 
‘hint of the dangerous uniformity hidden behind Berlin’s happy, 
summery busyness. After New York, Wolfe enjoyed its restful 
quiet, and from day to day he became more open. One afternoon, 
in the garden of the Alte Klause, he described how he had got in- 
volved in a real Oktoberfest fight in Munich and how he, the giant, 
had thought his opponent dead and how, bleeding from many 
wounds, he had mistaken the police hospital for a prison hospital. 
Vividly and with grotesquely exaggerated humor, he described his 
qualms of conscience and his mental distress, very much as this epi- 
sode appears later in the Oktoberfest section of his novel The Web 
and the Rock. 
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Our conversations that summer remained predominantly un- 
political. The enthusiastic press he got from stand-pat German 
friends transfigured all Berlin for him. But he kept uneasily re- 
ferring to the lack of news from New York about the success of his 
book Of Time and the River, which Scribner’s had published in 
March. He longed for the relief, the liberation of a big success. In 
Brooklyn in 1929, he had furtively bought at a kiosk the news- 
papers with the first reviews of Look Homeward, Angel. As he 
crossed the streets he had counted the passing cars (an odd or even 
number decided whether the criticism was favorable or unfavor- 
able). He had not read the papers in the street, but had hurried 
home, anxiously avoiding stepping on the lines between the paving 
stones for fear of bad luck. ‘There was something comical and touch- 
ing in the way he described his shyness of criticism, and with that 
mighty fist that had nearly cost some Bavarian thickhead his life, 
he furiously thumped on a little marble table in the Romanische 
Café, because critics in the United States had declared that he was 
just copying from life, and merely from his own life, at that. 

Had the big gamble come off this time? “I think the real dis- 
covery of America is still ahead of us,” he was to say in his last 


_ book. 


And he, the mason’s son from Asheville, North Carolina, who 
had fled from his own eulogies, from America to Europe, was now 
in Berlin longing to discover and conquer America. 

Night was his time, the North his longing. We climbed up to 
my little foxhole of an attic flat on the Kurfürstendamm, in which 
he looked grotesque and gigantic. He leaned against the mantel- 
piece or squeezed out into the little roof garden, enjoying the sea 
of city lights under the starry sky and raving about New York. 

And later, when we sat on the other side of the Kurfiirstendamm, 
under the lime trees whose leaves looked Schweinfurt-green in the 
artificial light, he told me how, back home in the little mountain 
town of Asheville, he had heard the trains going north in the 
nighttime, and how they had always tempted him to go north too, 
into the darkness of the big cities, into the atmosphere of murder 
and prostitution. One day he would write the novel of a night 
express: he would describe the rush of the night-black streams, 
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the singing of the rails in the clear-sounding darkness, the roar of . 
wheels over bridges and past houses, the manifold echo in the 
changing landscape. And I had the impression that those very 
trains were scurrying by like shadows. across his big broad face. He 
was proud to be a child of simple folk, and he told me of his 
brothers and his boyhood friends, till almost in dismay I realized 
that practically all the characters in his books were really alive. 
One was now an automobile agent, another was a teacher. ‘They 
had their own existence and at the same time they lived in him. 

He talked while the traffic in the summery Kurfiirstendamm 
night gradually went to sleep. He drank one glass of Moselle after 
another and went on telling me about his mother, who kept a little 
boardinghouse (for that reason, he didn’t like to stay in boarding- 
houses); about the difficulties facing a writer when he tries to write 
of his own life and experiences; about how shocked the people of 
Asheville had been over his first novel, and how upset the kindly 
reader at Scribner’s, who suffered from angina pectoris (when Wolfe 
had put him into a short story the poor man became the laugh- 
ingstock of New York literary circles and, as a consequence, had 
nearly been driven to suicide). And suddenly he asked sharply 
how we, Ernst Rowohlt and I, would react to such a literary por- | 
trait. Rather embarrassed, I said that we would never be so upset ` 
as the Scribner’s reader, but that we would feel honored to pose 
as models for literary reality. At the time I didn’t know his habit 
of memorizing the day’s conversations and putting them down of 
a night, word-perfect and sound-perfect, and I certainly didn’t 
foresee that two years later I might easily have been victimized 
because of this habit. Anyway, I declared, we were probably not 
interesting enough for portraits of that kind. Thomas Wolfe 
laughed. 

We left the restaurant, and he showed me how, when he was a 
newsboy, to save time he would throw the papers a considerable 
distance into his clients’ gardens and would excitedly listen for 
the slap of the paper against the door. With a few quick gestures 
he skillfully folded the thick Sunday edition of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt into a little package which he threw with sure aim right 
across the Kurfiirstendamm straight into the little garden of my 
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house. “Slap” it went, quite clearly in the still of the night, and 
he laughed like a youngster whose trick has come off. 

One unforgettable night, we were in a small artists’ Lokal in 
the Kleiststrasse—painters, writers, and young women such as one 
always finds in that sort of company. Suddenly Thomas Wolfe 
stood before us, gigantic and beaming, his black hair disheveled. 
He greeted us loudly, let himself fall into an armchair which 
groaned under him, and with a wide and jovial gesture he declared 
to us modest beer-drinkers, ‘‘Let’s all have some wine—I'm rich!” 
He was not drunk. He had at last received the awaited letter from 
New York, and he was intoxicated by the sensational success of his 
novel Of Time and the River. The great gamble that had caused 
him such anxiety had come off: the American journals published 
eulogies set out big, with his picture on the front page. 

“Tm rich!” said he who was putting up at the Hotel am Zoo 
with a shabby suitcase and always wore the same dark-brown suit. 
He was as happy as a child, enjoyed his drinks, seemed like a man 
set free. We wanted to celebrate the event, so we set off in a big 
party to the Taverne, the favored Lokal of foreign journalists 
in the Courbiérestrasse. Martha Dodd was there, also in a party. 
We sat down at the next table, and I wondered why she didn’t ask 
us over. It turned out that she was with Donald Klopfer of Random 
‘House, and Klopfer refused to sit at the same table with Germans. 
I felt as if someone had knocked me on the head: how could a 
foreigner not distinguish between Germans and Nazis, as we could! 
For the first time it occurred to me that I was identified with the 
Nazis, and for the first time I became aware of the gulf that—al- 
ready, in the summer of 1935-——separated us from the rest of the 
world. I wasn’t going to let Klopfer’s argument pass: I went over to 
him and introduced myself. We exchanged a few words about 
William Faulkner, an author our two houses had in common. But 
it was a brief and forced conversation, even though Klopfer bit 
back his feelings enough to shake hands with me. I was upset when 
I came back to our table, and our former good mood would not 
return again. 

When the party at the neighboring table broke up, Martha 
whispered furtively to us to come along to coffee at the Embassy. 
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It was some while before we got away from the others, and we 
arrived as day broke. In the spacious hall we stood like guilty 
schoolboys. Above us on the broad staircase stood Martha Dodd, 
ostentatiously holding Wolfe’s new book, Of Time and the River. 
Rather pathetically she reproached him with destroying his talents 
as a writer by excessive drinking. Wolfe foamed with rage. Furi- 
ously he stormed up the staircase, snatched from her the thick 
volume that had sealed his fame as a writer, ripped it out of its 
cover, tore its thousand pages with his bear’s paws, and threw the 
little bits like a shower of confetti out of the window into the steel- 
blue morning of the Tiergarten. Martha Dodd was terrified at 
this outburst of rage and cried, “How can a writer do a thing like 
that!” 

But Wolfe didn’t seem to hear. Hadn’t he put America’s “sober 
bitter colours” into words as Whitman once had, and hadn’t he 
the success he had longed for in black and white in his pocket? 
With giant strides he stormed through the great room, cursing 
and swearing, and overwhelming with grim recriminations the 
unhappy girl, who had thrown herself sobbing on the couch. I was 
helpless. The tension got on my nerves. Eventually I tried to turn 
the scene into comedy, and began turning somersaults backward 
and forward over the soft carpet until Wolfe noticed. 

He understood immediately. He rushed over to me, embraced 
me so heartily, so extravagantly that he nearly crushed me in his 
strong arms: “Henry, you're a great sport, you’re wonderful!” 

Martha smiled also. The wicked mood was dissolved. Wolfe 
sat down by her, quietly begging her forgiveness. I shall never 
forget how the two of them later stood by the very window out of 
which he had just thrown the fragments of his book, with the dawn 
sky behind them above the high treetops of the Tiergarten, and the 
birds just beginning to sing. 

We decided to drive out to the Havel and have breakfast there 
somewhere. The car was waiting at the door, and in the garden 
the bits of the torn-up book still lay. I picked up a handful and 
put them in my pocket as a keepsake (I still have them). We drove 
out to the Grunewald. The freshness of the early summer morning 
did us good. As we passed the gloomy Grunewaldsee, on whose 
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moor-dark surface the ancient firs were mirrored, two white swans 
flew up in the shadowy morning stillness, and, simultaneously with 
their majestic flight, a curious, guttural animal cry of delight came 
from Wolfe’s throat. Joy and ardor played on his powerful face. 
He who loved the big city above all lived in a mythical harmony 
with nature. In the Schloss Marquardt the comfortable yellow 
chairs were still standing 9n the tables, and instead of waiters, the 
cleaners had taken charge. For all that, a corner was assigned to 
us. In a joking mood, Wolfe tore a colored cloth off the table, 
wrapped it round him wiih a bold gesture, Indian-fashion, and sat 
down announcing, “I’m Sitting Bull!” We had a cheerful, noisy 
breakfast, and returned to town dead tired. 

It was still a peaceful summer, though one day Martha Dodd 
came back from Munich indignant to report that a Jew had been 
beaten there in the open street and that she had saved him in her 
car. . 
Only occasionally did our conversation touch on the murky 
political situation and on the “Dark Messiah,” as Wolfe was later 
to call Hitler. His political skepticism was still glossed over by 
joy at his literary success; and besides, he loved Berlin more than 
any other European capital. He felt how genuine the response was 
which his mighty figure and his childish lack of affectation awak- 
ened everywhere, whether among cab drivers, trolleymen, sales- 
girls or waiters, or even among German writers, who treated him 
with respect. 

As soon as my work ir the office allowed, I would pick him up 
from the Hotel am Zoo, where a smart little bellhop enjoyed his 
special affection. Quite often I found him in his hotel room, read- 
ing the big Webster’s dictionary he always took with him on his 
travels, reveling in the abundance of the English language and 
enriching his own vocabulary. He told me about his way of work- 
ing, and how he would force himself to reconstruct from memory 
certain rooms in Paris and London, certain people, conversations 
and situations, down to the slightest detail; how often an over- 
whelming stream of nostalgic memories would reveal to him the 
peculiar characteristics of America—how differently the locomo- 
tives whistled there and the trains thundered over the bridges— 
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indeed, how it was only when he came abroad that the image of 
America had first become close to his heart, and how he had needed 
this spatial distance to realize properly the literary truth of his 
existence. 

Our conversations at that time knew no political restrictions: 
he was already then that “‘citizen of humanity” that he called him- 
self in a letter shortly before his death. For everyone who came 
into contact with him in Berlin, he was the embodiment of that 
free world that we in Hitler’s prison were longing for more and 
more. He was aware of this, and our response was for him the con- 
firmation of his enormous power. 

At night we strolled like two dissimilar brothers through Berlin’s 
West End. I still see him at Anne Menz’s on the Augsburgstrasse, 
eyeing the handsome waitress behind the bar and winking comi- 
cally and rubbing his knife and fork together like a butcher's 
knife and steel: “She’s a fine piece, J’ll cut a slice of her.” I see 
him embracing the trees of the Kurfiirstendamm with panic ardor 
and praying for a big woman appropriate to his size. 

The North was his longing. I could not keep him, though I 
seriously doubted if he would ever return to Germany. He longed 
for the North, for big handsome women. So one morning he left 
for Copenhagen. I did not feel happy at the station. I felt that 
the most important things between us still remained unsaid. I 
walked by him, ran by him, stayed behind, waved, and did not 
notice that my face was distorted by the pain of parting and wet 
with tears. Only later was I to read that Wolfe had noticed it all 
too well. 


In the Olympic summer of 1936, under a provocative forest of 
swastika flags, Berlin had once again resumed the appearance of 
an international metropolis. On July 3 we received a letter from 
Wolfe, posted in New York on June 22, in which he wrote: “I 
am working hard and getting a lot done; but I confess I am some- 
times tempted to get on a fast ship and come over to pay you all 
a visit, and perhaps see something of the Olympic games. North- 
german Lloyd has written me several letters and suggested that 
I could earn part or most of my passage over if I could write an 
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article for a travel magazine which they publish; and if you and 
Ernst could sell a few copies of Von Zeit und Strom, may be, I could 
take you all up and down Kurfiirstendamm or to Schlichters’; but 
get thee behind me, Satan—the idea is too tempting—I had my 
fling last year, perhaps it is better now that I keep at work.” 

Meanwhile, Of Time and the River had appeared in Hans 
Schiebelhuth’s translation. It promised to be a big success with 
the critics. But despite enthusiastic reviews, only about four thou- 
sand copies were sold up to the beginning of the war. As Look 
Homeward, Angel had sold eight to nine thousand copies, and we 
had not enough foreign currency to pay him his royalties, I cabled 
Wolfe that same day to come and use up his money in Berlin. 

‘Three weeks later he was with us, telling us in the old extrav- 
agant way how my telegram had torn him away in the middle 
of his work. ‘That same evening he had impetuously gone down to 
the docks, and it wasn’t till he got there that he discovered he 
hadn’t enough money for the journey. 

That evening he was to go to the Embassy, where a reception 
in honor of Charles Lindbergh was taking place. He skipped 
around the office in delight, but suddenly he fell into deep despair: 
he had no clean dress shirt. I calmed him down: nothing could 
be simpler—we would buy one. It hadn’t occurred to me that the 
Berlin shops of 1936 no longer catered to the measurements of 
the Potsdam Guard of 1736. Desperately we ran along the ‘Tauent- 
zienstrasse shortly before closing time. It was the same scene in 
every shop: humbly Wolfe would bend down to let the obliging 
shopgirl measure his neck; then would follow shrugs of regret 
that no dress shirt of this titanic size was in stock. Wolfe’s temper 
got worse and worse. This seemingly hopeless hunt was calculated 
to bring to mind again all the infuriating trouble his size had 
been causing him for years. 

He complained of the miserable rainy day that made him see 
everything as gray on gray; he cursed the provincialism of Berlin 
and he cursed Hitler—fortunately in an American that neither 
the new gentlemen of the Tauentzienstrasse nor the walls of the 
former Jewish firms understood. . 

At last we landed up near the Wittenbergplatz in an elegant 
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shop where they took Wolfe for a famous athlete. Again the same 
humility on the part of the grumbling giant, again the salesgirl’s 
polite shrug, till at last the urgency of-our requirements sank into 
the manager’s skull, and he decided to violate a normal dress shirt. 
Immediately the despair of the giant to whom the world could 
offer nothing made-to-measure changed to high glee. Before his 
eyes a shirt was cut down the back; the sleeves marked for suitable 
insertions; the excessive size noted down; the starched front, at 
least, preserved; the whole ingenious patchwork to be delivered 
at his hotel in time. In his excess of gratitude he wrote his name 
in the pompous visitors’ book which was daily displayed in the 
shopwindow throughout the Olympic games, and which hitherto 
had featured only international sporting stars. So beside the 
healthy bodies, a healthy mind proudly stepped: ‘With sincere 
thanks for help in urgency. Thomas Wolfe, writer.” 
Cheerfully we walked back along the Tauentzienstrasse, and 
‘Thomas Wolfe, who was known on both sides of the Atlantic as 
the Homer of modern America, sang in a stentorian voice a lot of 
frivolous nonsense which—like the previous curses—none of the 
astonished passers-by understood. 
- Because of the Olympic games, the German press was allowed 
to publicize certain international figures and events. In the office 
we naturally made good use of this on Wolfe’s behalf, though he 
made no secret of what he thought of Hitler’s activities. Patiently 
and modestly he submitted to many stupid questions. An interview 
with a big daily paper was arranged for August 6, to take place in 
Wolfe’s hotel room. The interviewer appeared in the company 
of a newspaper artist, a big handsome blonde who was obviously 
to Wolfe’s fancy. He answered the journalist’s questions absent- 
mindedly, while the artist sat by quietly, seeming to fix in her mind 
every movement of his lively features. “Berlin?” was an inevitable 
question. “Wonderful,” declared Wolfe superficially, with an ad- 
miring glance at the blonde. “If there was no Germany, it would 
be necessary to invent one. It’s a magical country. I know Hilde- 
sheim, Nuremberg, Munich, the architecture, the soul of the place, 
the glory of its history and its art. Two hundred years ago my 
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forefathers emigrated from southern Germany to America.” Per- 
haps fleeing from that glorious history. . . ? 

I was relieved that this particular promontory had been safely 
rounded, and I recounted—with Wolfe only supporting me ab- 
sently—the episode of the Munich Oktoberfest in 1928, and finally 
the incident of the dress shirt. With this interview, I believed I 
had been of service to Wolfe the writer, and was rather surprised 
to be confronted with Wolfe the man, who questioned me enthusi- 


_astically about the handsome blonde and seemed delighted with 


her imposing appearance. I took the whole thing as a passing 
fancy, and still did on the next day when we sat in the Café Bristol, 
listening to the radio transmissions from the Olympic Stadium, 
with Wolfe shouting enthusiastically when the United States won 
a new medal. 

I bought the paper, calmly skipped through the interview, and 
handed it to Wolfe. He did not read it. True to his custom, he 
put it in his pocket to read in his hotel room. Next day he was 
extremely angry and indignant; the blonde’s drawing had offended 
him deeply. He found himself disfigured beyond recognition. He 
declared with comical pride that in his mother’s opinion he was 
the most handsome of her boys, and suddenly, after a furious 
glance in the mirror, he asked me in German: “Habe ich ein 
Schweinsgesicht?” I laughed, but there was no consoling him. 


Eventually, in all seriousness he declared the blonde had been 


bribed by the Gestapo. Lately he had come across so many frighten- 
ing details about the National Socialist regime that he, too, began 


to suffer under the weight of personal mistrust and political sus- - 


picion. Perhaps to divert himself and to forget the big blonde, 
he wanted to take a trip to Potsdam. I explained that I was not a 
qualified guide to Potsdam, but he insisted. We brought my wife 
along, but though we made every effort to cheer Wolfe up, the 


excursion was an utter failure. At odds with himself, he quarreled 


with us too; he seemed to have eyes for nothing, and finally he 
asked just why we were dragging him around all this sober royal 
Prussian pomposity. 

Not until evening did the celebrated Potsdamer Stangenbier 
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and all kinds of sausage specialties make him more peaceably dis- 
posed. Even so, on the way back to the station, he would stop for 
a minute or two by a shopwindow or some mirrored. advertising 
display, and comically craning his neck, he would angrily and 
thoughtfully compare his handsome, mighty head with the 
“Schweinsgesicht” with which the artist had given the lie to his 
mother’s opinion. 

‘Throughout this visit the “Dark Messiah” was the recurring sub- 
ject of our conversations. Wolfe had observed him from the Amer- 
ican Embassy box at the Stadium. From Martha Dodd, he got to 
know more of his deeds and methods than we Germans officially 
knew. He feared still greater mischief to come, and he realized 
bitterly that everywhere the men of good will were being oppressed 
by the men of power, and that Hitler was unleashing nothing but 
evil in the world. 

By these conversations, I came to realize to what a great extent 
we were being affected by the lack of freedom, and how powerless 
the individual was. I spoke of the temptation to escape from politi- 
cal pressure by fleeing abroad; I talked insistently to Wolfe, trying 
to encourage him to write a great novel by which he as a writer, 
not as a political propagandist, should appeal to the conscience 
of mankind. He smiled: just because he loved mankind above 
everything, he would be obliged to be political in such a book. I 
begged him, for daily he experienced what a source of encourage- 
ment his books were to German readers. He had an obligation to 
these Germans, who were appealing to him. But as soon as he 


. attacked the German government, all his books would be banned 


in Germany! He understood what I was trying to say, that I was 
not speaking as a profit-seeking publisher, but as an incorrigible 
idealist who, in Germany’s isolation, did not want to miss the 
comfort of his books—in short, as that “strange saint” who was 
later to figure in his account of this summer. 

He shook his head. “A man must write what he has to,” he de- 
clared later in that same account. “A man must do as his con- 
victions order him.” I was silent and sad. Between us was already 
opening the gulf that separated Germany from the democratic 
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countries, and across it we were greeting each other fraternally for 
the last time. I thought of the many friends who were already no 
longer within reach. 

I was melancholy and depressed, and, though even inside the 
American Embassy we had to be cautious before the servants, 
there, behind locked doors, I spoke of my personal troubles and 
of how under the National Socialist despotism it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to lead one’s private life without interference. 
Wolfe consoled me, and at the same time he was horrified. ‘Through 
my own example it became particularly clear to him how much 
the tyranny of National Socialism forced us to abandon our indi- 
vidual rights, and how much we Germans were being driven into 
lonely waters where there was scarcely any communication with 
each other—became clear to him, and to many Americans who 
barely nine months later were to become acquainted with all the 
“highly treasonable”’ details of our talks. 

A big party was given in Wolfe’s honor, in Rowohlt’s private 
flat on Rankestrasse, and all literary folk who were still of free 
opinion were invited, but it showed very clearly to what an extent 
the tree of our literature was already stripped of its leaves. All the 
great names of German letters had emigrated. Instead, the un- 
fortunate woman artist was there. 

I feared the worst, but Wolfe was soon very intimate with the 
stately blonde. His rage over the “‘Schweinsgesicht” was forgotten. 
He hardly spoke to anyone else, and he left the party in her com- 
pany. I did not take this flirtation very seriously, and so I was 
rather surprised next day when Wolfe announced, with comically 
defiant earnestness, that he and the blonde artist were going off 
to the Tyrol together. I said nothing against it. For the moment at 
least, he seemed to be under the influence of some great passion. 
Wolfe went off, and returned to Berlin alone at the beginning of 
September. He was cross and disappointed, and I gathered from 
random remarks that he had left his blonde traveling companion 
standing in some Alpine meadow and come back. I asked no 
questions, but I thought I deduced from his allusions that every- 
thing essentially feminine irresistibly attracted and at the same 
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time repelled him. He spoke of bitter experiences in New York, of 
importunate and ambitious women who had caused him much 
anger and had sharpened his mistrust. 

I do not know whether he ever again saw this woman whom he 
had loved very much for a short time; neither do I know whether 
some political reason lay behind their disagreement. The only 
remarkable thing is that this experience apparently left in Wolfe 
some poisoned sting. He was irritable and oversensitive; he wanted 
to get away, to go home via France, but the homeward journey was 
delayed time and again by currency difficulties. He no longer made 
any secret of his animosity toward Germany and National Social- 
ism. His mistrust was nourished when Rudolf Grossmann wanted 
to make a portrait of him for Querschnitt and arrived with a man 
unknown to me, who invited Wolfe to visit a labor camp. Wolfe 
got out of the invitation, and I later advised him to keep away 
from anything that could in any way be used as Nazi propaganda. 

The poisoned atmosphere must have seemed completely im- 
penetrable to him when we met a literary man in the Romanische 
Café, whom we nicknamed “The Prince of Darkness.” He made 
the priggish remark about Hemingway that he was stuck and 
showed no signs of developing any more; and, moreover, he permit- 
ted himself to make tactless remarks about Wolfe’s brown hat. 
Wolfe was furious. I told him a number of details about the man, 
who was absolutely no Nazi and who emigrated shortly afterward. 
But the tragedy was slowly dawning on Wolfe. “It was the creeping 
paralysis of mistrust that crippled and infected all relations be- 
tween men.and peoples,” I was later to read in his book. “It was 
a poison against which there was no antidote, and from which no 
salvation was to be found.” I tried to explain this latent condition: 
I wanted to make him understand how careful one had to be, even 
with literary friends—with the result that Wolfe was soon sus- 
picious of us too. He thought it improbable that, despite all the 
literary reverberations,.so few copies of his books had been sold. 
Though officially the “creeping paralysis of mistrust” between us 
had subsided, it went on smoldering underground. 

After Wolfe had missed his ship several times, partly through 
his own fault, partly through delay over the granting of currency, 
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we went on a spree in the old way for the last time. Wolfe seemed 
to be the prey of some inexplicable uneasiness, and the drunker he 
got, the more touchy he became. Suddenly the “‘Schweinsgesicht’’ 
worried him again. Then the question of royalties came up, with- 
out our managing to bring any light to that dense thicket of mis- 
understanding. Wolfe used his early-morning departure as an ex- 
cuse to hurry away. I was helpless and unhappy. I went after him, 
and found him in a bar in the company of a doubtful girl and a 
silly youngster. He was furious that I had tracked him down: 
“Why do you spy on me?” But I wouldn’t let him chase me away, 
for I was afraid that in his irritable mood he might say something 
indiscreet and miss his train. We drank some more, and in the 
street he started a quarrel. Eventually I left him in a drunken 
rage. This time I had no tears. Our parting seemed as absurd as 
everything else around me. The creeping poison seemed to have 
destroyed our friendship too. Dead tired, I staggered to bed and 
slept well into the bright day. In the afternoon I found a note from 
him at the office: “Never mind our trouble. Love to both of you. 
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Tom. 


A friendly post card from Paris followed, then a sparse corres- 
pondence, and finally many of our letters remained unanswered. 
Early in 1937, Martha Dodd returned to Berlin after a visit to 
the United States. She rang one afternoon and asked me to see 
her. She talked of New York and of Wolfe, about whom she was 
worried. I figured in his new novel; that was why she had rung 
me. Flattered, but somewhat anxious too, I lightly passed it off. 
She remained terribly serious: the way in which Wolfe had pre- 
sented me and my conversations was rather dangerous for me 
personally; I had better read it for myself. And she handed me a 
copy of the New Republic, which was lying on the table. 

Right on the front page was a bold reference to Thomas Wolfe’s 
new novel about “Nazi Germany.” The published extract was 
called “I Have a Thing to Tell You.” I feared the worst. This was 
the phrase with which I had begun all my “atrocity stories,” all 
my discourses on the political situation. I read on, and went 
alternately hot and cold with shock. In this short story, which is 
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included word for word in his last novel, You Can’t Go Home 
Again, Thomas Wolfe had worked over all our conversations with 
phonographic exactness, with a few deviations, of course, from 
reality. He had brought together his visits of both summers, 1935 
and 1936, and had set them in the Olympic summer, so that the 
furious ill-humor of 1936 was dampened or even neutralized by the 
easy, cheerful mood of 1935. For all that, any careful observer must 
have been able to reconstruct the reality of it down to the last detail. 

Though I appeared as a librarian under the name of Franz 
Heilig, and spoke a dry, schooled-on-Shakespeare English, all my 
personal circumstances were described exactly. Reading it took 
my breath away and brought the tears to my eyes. Wolfe had 
spitted me with his pen, had given a merciless X-ray picture of 
me with all the constraint, all the inner contradictions that the 
tactical juggling of those years involved and that he, as an Ameri- 
can, simply could not understand. If these facts became known, 
if some unfriendly contemporary revealed the secret of Franz 
Heilig, then my fate was sealed. I was confused and shattered. 

The latent fear in which we were living then became a naked 
terror. Martha Dodd took a serious view of it, for she knew that 
the New Republic was read and “gutted” in Goebbels’ Propaganda 
Ministry. She advised me to leave Germany, with her help, as 
quickly as possible. 

I needed time to think. Rowohlt calmed me down and tried to 
belittle the whole affair, and as he was curious about his own 
literary portrait, he proposed that I should first of all translate 
the text. After a restless night, during which I destroyed many 
valuable letters and souvenirs, or at least hid them before the 
Gestapo pounce, I set to work; and as I translated, I was again 
moved by the human greatness that spoke out of every line of 
Thomas Wolfe. “Not as a political propagandist, but as a writer,” 
I had implored him some nine months before. Here indeed, a 
writer had seized on an outstanding political situation, had “writ- 
ten what he had to write,” and had made his appeal to the con- 
science of mankind. We who had spent two summers with him’ 
were clay in his hands. He had shaped the clay and had brought 
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it to life with the spirit of an objective truth of which we, with our 
prejudices, were hardly capable. 

I was not offended like the Scribner’s reader, though I was placed 
in a far more dangerous position than ever he was. I was faced 
with a movingly objective image of myself. I understood what 
Thomas Wolfe had not directly expressed. I understood too, now, 
why he no longer wrote to us, why he did not dare to send us news. 
I understood how imperceptibly and how fatefully our view of the 
world, of life and of ourselves had threatened to become changed 
and falsified under the pressure of National Socialism. I thought 
everyone must recognize who Franz Heilig was. I could no longer 
sleep peacefully. Every ring at the door of my flat made me start 
up in fright. I was afraid, and still I stayed in Germany. Later, I 
heard that “I Have a Thing to Tell You” caused quite a stir in the 
Unitéd States. Luckily for me, the fragment remained unknown in 
Germany for the time being, until Will Vesper referred to its pub- 
lication in the New Republic. I thought my last hour had come 
indeed when Gestapo officials appeared at the office one afternoon. 
Crazy ideas of escape chased through my head—excuses, intel- 
lectually intricate counterarguments. But their visit was “only” 
concerned with the confiscation of the book Die Griine Front, 
which had attacked the reactionary German agrarian policy. They 
wanted to know what had become of its author, Erwin Topf. 

It did not occur to the Gestapo to look for the original of Franz 
Heilig. But Franz Heilig was often close by me—long after 
Thomas Wolfe’s early death in September, 1938, which shook me 
more than the events of Godesberg and Munich that sealed the 
fate of Germany. 

Amidst the later desolation I recalled the ominous ending of 
“I Have a Thing to Tell You,” which I knew by heart: ‘“There- 
fore,” he thought, “old master, wizard Faust, old father, of the 
ancient and swarm-haunted mind of men, old earth, old German 
land with all the measure of your truth, your glory, beauty, magic, 
and your ruin; and dark Helen burning in our blood, great queen 
and mistress, sorceress——dark land, dark land, old ancient earth I 
love—farewell!” 
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A Warning to Editors of Mother Goose 


STEPHEN P. DUNN 


‘The known and friendly monster from the closet, 

A trusted visitor, casual and sure 

Of not disturbing, always escapes, though banished 

By the nervous grown-ups. When the shades are drawn, 
The child feels darkness flow and fold around him— 
A warm enclosing wave. All the night’s creatures— 
The wounded mice and murdered robins—gather 
Around his bed, and teach him their own language 
For saying old sad things in. 


Take care, meddlers; 
Their language is not yours; you do not know 
The child’s unconscious joyous cruelty, 
‘And you would take away its instrument— 
The knife of sacrifice to the gods below— 
And offer him only bent straw in return. 
Though your old women are kind to animals, 
Your dwarves all sweetness under a cold frog’s hide, 
The child will love the horror that he knows. 


© STEPHEN P. DUNN is a graduate student in anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His poetry has appeared in Harpers, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Arizona Quarterly Review and other publications. 
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Social Science and the Humanists 


BERNARD ROSENBERG 


HE WORD “SOCIOLOGY,” coined by Auguste Comte, combines a 

Latin root, socius, with the Greek logos. This fact prompted 
Comte’s friend John Stuart Mill to remark that sociology was a 
bastard science; and, indeed, it has struggled for legitimacy ever 
since. In certain circles the unpedigreed offspring of Comte’s mind 
is still an object of scorn and odium, to be feared as a dangerous 
upstart on the one hand and ridiculed as a preposterous clown on 
the other. Its siblings, as the barbarous wreckers of our otherwise 
pellucid language would call them, are likewise contemptible. 
Whoever belongs to the social science clan is as suspect as any 
member of the loathsome Barnabas family in Kafka’s The Castle. 
Mortimer Adler once asserted that pragmatism was a greater threat 
to man than Nazism. This sentiment was echoed by Mr. Hearst 
and re-echoed by Mr. Luce. Now come the humanists (and what 
man will deny being a humanist—the dehumanist? the antihuman- 
ist?) to declare that underlying totalitarianism and its threat to 
America is sociology, that little bastard with so many brothers and 
sisters and collateral cousins. 

A compendium of such views and others of equal sophistication 
may be found in a recent AMERICAN ScHOLAR Forum (Spring, 
1952) on “The Application of Scientific Method to the Study of 
Human Behavior.” One might say that this forum requires exam- 
ination because it expresses a widespread attitude, but to do so 
would be to court the charge of statisticism. ‘The following, there- 
fore, will be based upon what five responsible scholars have said, 
without regard to their representativeness. 


© BERNARD ROSENBERG is an instructor in the department of social relations 
at Brandeis University. He is author of the forthcoming Thorstein Veblen in the 
Light of Contemporary Social Science. 
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On the record. is Hiram Haydn, editor of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, who begins by saying: 


As you gentlemen know, I am a substitute chairman. I shall not waste 
_ time apologizing for my lack of qualifications to be moderator of this par- 
ticular discussion. 


The editor was addressing himself to: B. F. Skinner, professor 
of psychology at Harvard University; Crane Brinton, McLean 
Professor of Ancient and Modern History at Harvard University; 
A. L. Kroeber, distinguished anthropologist; and Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Brander’ Matthews Professor of Dramatic Literature at 
Columbia University. Unlike Haydn, three of the four participants 
do feel apologetic. ‘They run for cover from guilt by association 
with social science. Brinton simply denies its reality. The author 
of a recently revised book called The Anatomy of Revolution, in 
which uniformities of human behavior, partly derived from the 
systematic sociology of Vilfredo Pareto, are formulated, now con- 
tends that they do not exist. Human behavior is unpredictable: 


Although this is a somewhat silly illustration, the problem really is this: 
the engineer can predict with accuracy the behavior of his materials. He 
knows what the various girders will do, etc. But if human beings are in- 
volved, there is a difference. One girder will not conduct a love affair with 
another girder, but with human beings this happens, and the unpredictable 
enters the picture in a way it will not with girders, 


Krutch, the man of letters, is absolved beforehand. As for 
Kroeber, “I do not consider myself a social scientist. . . .” What 
then is this “distinguished anthropologist?” “I do plead guilty to 
being a sort of humanist. ... And I think you, Mr. Skinner, are a 
natural scientist who is: interested in the individual and in the 
human organism and human behavior.” Skinner does not demur, 
because as Kroeber points out, “That is not a slur. ‘The other way, 
of course, if anything.” Small wonder the chairman is eventually 
led to exclaim: ) 

Well, this is fine for the feelings of everybody present, Mr. Kroeber, but 
I shudder to think at this moment what our readers are going to say when 


we tackle the subject of the social sciences and do not have anyone who is 
allowed to be classified as a social scientist. 
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Having thus dispelled any suggestion of expertness, these gentle- 
men are free to deal with the subject in their own humanistic 
manner. They speak of James, Pierce, Mill and Heisenberg to 
make a point which is well taken about “the unpredictable element 
in man and in the universe as a whole.” Modern science has long 
taken this factor into account without doing itself any appreciable 
harm. Referring to Pierce, Krutch observes: 


He made the suggestion that there might be only free atoms in nature, 
that what was called the law of gravitation simply meant that atoms, in the 
course of time, had gotten into the habit of falling—a confirmed habit, but 
not one which could be absolutely relied upon as necessarily continuing in 
the same way. 


Very well. All of science deals with material about whose com- 
plete predictability there is never any assurance. For this reason, 
its conclusions are tentative, relative, hypothetical, and not only 
modifiable but reversible as well. It is to be doubted that any 
serious student of the subject would care to challenge the provi- 
sional character of scientific laws. They do not yield the kind of 
truth vouchsafed those whose source of knowledge is divination 
or revelation. Instead, they are formulated in terms of probability, 
or warranted assertibility. Modern science has largely de-absolu- 
tized and mathematicized itself. Given conditions a and b, c is 
likely to occur with a certain frequency. Every branch of science 
makes propositions of this kind. Emphasizing that fact merely 
underscores the essential identity of physical science and social 
science, not their distinctness. However, a premise may be used by 
our humanist friends to demonstrate the opposite of what it clearly 
proves. This is perhaps their prerogative, since they repudiate the 
methods of social science. Still, we are entitled to see where it all 
leads. 

Krutch agrees with James in denying that “even in the realm 
of matter” this is a universe “in which nothing new, no new 
event, could ever take place.” The argument comes to this: (a) 
natural phenomena, as understood at present, are not wholly pre- 
dictable; (b) human behavior, as understood at present, is not 
wholly predictable; (c) therefore, physical science, which studies 
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the former, is generically different from social science, which studies 
the latter. This reasoning would quickly lead readers into Cloud 
Cuckoo Land if Brinton did not come to the rescue—and take 
them there by another route. Haydn asserts that there is an “in- 
finite” variety among individuals; then he modifies this to “not 
infinite perhaps but a very wide diversity.” Brinton is dissatisfied 
with so moderate a statement. “I think that the real question is 
about infinite variety—that really holds. Mr. Haydn should not 
have changed it. And remember, if they are infinite, obviously they 
are not predictable.” 

This position has the effect of eliminating an inconsistency while 
producing another one wrapped in a reductio ad absurdum. For 
it must now be maintained that while natural phenomena are 
somewhat unpredictable, human behavior is absolutely unpredict- 
able. The one supplies data for science, the other does not; one 
operates in a partly lawful area, the other in a completely unlawful 
area. If this is really so, we had better give up the ghost. 

But is it? More likely we have here a concatenation of fallacies 
which would not follow one from another even if they were truths. 
It is perfectly clear that every human being in all his particularity 
differs from every other human being. No two persons are alto- 
gether identical. Neither are any two roses nor any two cows nor 
any two genes nor any two fossils. Shall we therefore strike botany, 
zoology, genetics and paleontology from the rolls of science? Ac- 
tually, infinite variety and the technique of classification based on 
similarity go hand in hand. The scientist classifies and cross-classi- 
fies, selects features common to otherwise dissimilar objects, delib- 
erately conceptualizes and, in so doing, carries out an essential 
function of his enterprise. 

Is all this inapplicable to the interaction of human beings, either 
when it is performed or when it is studied? Certainly not. Indeed, 
culture, which is a concept no more “real” than, let us say, a quan- 
tum or humanism, could not exist save for man’s capacity to ab- 
stract. Of course, he does this on a more sophisticated and self- 
conscious level in science. But he does it every day without giving 
much thought to the matter. Consider language. Man alone is able 
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to engage in symbolic intercommunication with his fellows. He ex- 
pels air from his lungs, now and again causes a slight disturbance 
in the atmosphere, and thereby arbitrarily endows a circumam- 
bient world with meaning and value. Men who have been social- 
ized use their articulatory apparatus to utter sounds which the 
linguist, a social scientist, calls morphemes, that is, meaningful 
units of speech strung together in accordance with convention. No 
other organism can do this, and no socialized human being can do 
less. It is the primary datum of social science and obvious to any- 
one who gives it a moment’s reflection. A system of symbols, rules 
governing their sequence, allowable combinations and permuta- 
tions, syntactical arrangement—all these are peculiarly human 
contrivances, permitting the species to accumulate, transmit and 
perpetuate what social science calls culture, namely, the totality of 
specifically human experiences. 

Let us note, however, that without the faculty of abstraction 
none of this would be possible. No baby is exactly the same as any 
other baby. But the word or concept “baby” is exceedingly useful 
if we mean whatever distinguishes every baby from all non-babies. 
Suppose we needed a different word for each baby in the popula- 
tion, and so on through the whole list of nouns. Such a “language” 
would be unusable. Classification based on the presence of similar 
attributes, the first step in science, is also the substance of what we 
constantly and necessarily do in our daily intercourse with others. 
Similarly, each man’s uniqueness is wholly compatible with the 
human condition in general. They are both susceptible of scientific 
observation. Snowflakes may be infinitely variable; still they lend 
themselves to meteorological description. Whatever their shapes 
and sizes, when they come in flurries we are affected by them in 
much the same way. This is also true of men, who, for all their dif- 
ferences, are distinguishable from every other species and who, 
more than any other, depend upon what our participants depre- 
cate: mutual expectations, shared understandings, reliability of 
stimulus and response—in a word, predictability. We behave, as a 
rule, according to pre-established norms from which only a limited 
amount of defection is possible. Were it otherwise, culture—and 
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man as its distinctive bearer—would inevitably perish. Brinton, 
Kroeber, Skinner and Krutch are academic men. They know that it 
would be impossible for them to function in the classroom without 
a prior, if tacit, agreement concerning their role and that of their 
students, when it is appropriate to act, and in what way. The situa- 
tion is defined, it is understood; and for the effective transmission 
of knowledge in our society, it permits of only the slightest devia- 
tion. A forum is impossible unless its participants know, elicit and 
abide by the type of conduct they have learned to exhibit on such 
occasions. Even to deny this proposition within the context of a 
forum, moderated by the chairman playing his socially acceptable 
role, is to corroborate it. Let Brinton behave as unconventionally 
as men, in his judgment, always behave and there will be no forum. 
Let them behave so unconventionally and thus unpredictably in 
general and there will be no society. 

Skinner sees a predicament and complains that the sociologist 
has: ° 


. . . seized hold of the notion of statistical prediction as a way out. I am 
very much concerned about it, and I tend more and more to confine myself 
to a sample of one in my statistics. Unless something is true of the indi- 
vidual, it tends not to be very important from my point of view. ‘That is 
exactly the difference between the insurance company’s actuarial tables, 
which will prove that a certain number of people will die in Manhattan 
tonight, and the dilemma of a doctor who wants to know whether his 
patient is going to die or not. He cannot go to the insurance companies to 
find out. . . . Social sciences tend to deal with actuarial statistics about 


groups. 


To handle ‘this indictment an abecedarian recitation of fact 
would seem to be in order. Social science is not more than a hun- 
dred years old. Before its advent, as Georg Simmel remarked, the 
tendency was to interpret man’s history either in individualistic or 
supernaturalistic terms. Sociology in France, England, Germany 
and the United States arose specifically from a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with that framework which limited the interpretation of 
human experience to Great Men and Gods. Feeling this inade- 
quacy, a number of philosophers, psychologists, historians, econo- 
mists and biologists deserted their respective fields with a view to 
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forming another science, one that would fix upon hitherto neg- 
lected areas. It was assumed that a fuller understanding of man 
could be achieved if one analyzed what came to be called the social 
heritage or the superorganic. 

Social science set as its objective the consideration of collective 
forces, institutional pressures, traditional ways of defining right 
and wrong. We had, in short, the beginnings of a separate disci- 
pline that would address itself to the study of norms or values 
which, though antedating our ‘individual selves, help shape and 
powerfully constrain us to behave as we do. ‘The systematic explo- 
ration of group factors had never before been undertaken. It was 
launched now under the Comtian. motto which could serve for any 
science: Savoir pour prévoir et prévoir pour pourvoir. A unit of 
study previously slighted could thenceforth be singled out for spe- 
cial emphasis. Without denying individual differences and vari- 
able endowment, social science illuminated the study of man as a 
creature deeply influenced in habit, style of life, and world view by 
cultural coercion and imitation. 

Ongoing human society exacts a high degree of conformity from 
its members, who, if they depart too drastically from given norms, 
face ostracism, excommunication, corporal punishment or death. 
‘This was the central idea of social science at its inception, and sight 
has never been lost of it since then. What united men like Comte, 
Spencer, Simmel, Sumner and Ward and what actuated them to 
work as they did was their common grasp of the fact that human 
nature is fashioned to a large extent by surrounding cultural con- 
figurations. This insight, often shared by those who despise its 
origins, is still the bond among all social scientists. However, the 
founders of sociology and kindred fields were, in our twentieth- 
century eyes, too speculative, too impressionistic and metaphysical, 
too dependent upon samples of one. From the standpoint of con- 
temporary social science, a sample of one is hardly more valuable 
than a sample of none. 

Sociology is an organized attempt to determine how far general 
statements about human conduct are valid. Gan they be universal- 
ized? Are there exceptions? It has been asserted that men are in- 
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herently pugnacious. Shall we explore the psyche of one man to 
see if this is so? Or had we better make a statistical cross-cultural 
survey, turning our attention especially to certain circumpolar and 
tropical regions where men do not and never have fought wars? Is 
it sensible or merely utopian to foster the “classless” society? Are 
age and sex status, which presuppose superordination and subordi- 
nation, structural requirements of every social order? Such a ques- 
tion cannot be answered by ideologists, for preference is beside the 
point. Either stratification is never present, usually present, or 
always present. Scientific procedure calls for a definition of terms, 
clarification of the issue, formulation of hypotheses, and actual in- 
vestigation of concrete societies. And so it is with any social prob- 
lem that presses upon us. Population trends, suicide rates, lynch- 
ings, acculturation, international tension, marital discord, .delin- 
quency and mental disorder—the process of change itself—are spe- ` 
cific areas on which social science has thrown a flood of light. The 
method is substantially statistical, but it does not purport to be ex- 
haustive or exclusive. An investigator may have a fine sense of 
multidimensionality and yet stake out one level of abstraction for 
intensive research. Social science does not object to studying man 
- from all angles, but protests the disregard of a particular angle 
from which much can be seen. 

Says Skinner, “Unless something is true of the individual, it 
tends not to be very important from my point of view.” Taken at 
face value, this means either that something supra-individual is un- 
important or that Skinner’s point of view is rather limited. If the 
former, then many intelligible activities are rendered incompre- 
hensible; if the latter, then we may be permitted to go beyond 
Skinner. 

To illustrate: a great deal is now known about the behavior of 
active crowds. When engaged in a race riot, crowds will form after 
some climactic event; they will wildly circulate rumors; their 
. members will interstimulate one another; critical self-conscious- 
ness will go into eclipse; and normally unheard-of acts of brutality 
directed at another ethnic group, or symbols of it, will follow. In 
this situation a fully predictable ‘progression of events occurs. A 
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Public Affairs Pamphlet is appropriately entitled Race Riots Are 
Unnecessary. On the basis of theory and data accumulating for 
fifty years, it is possible to say today that, at best, race riots are pre- 
ventable, and at the least, that they are controllable and hence un- 
necessary. Savoir pour prévoir et prévoir pour pourvoir. 

The phenomenon of crowd behavior is well understood—all 
else follows from that—and its essence may be conveyed in one 
word: de-individualization. Crowds produce anonymity, selfless- 
ness, the submergence of individual identity, else they would not 
be crowds. ‘This is evidenced by the frequent expressions of horror 
and dismay voiced by rioters after they have been detached from 
the collective hypnosis and re-individualized. The transformation 
of individuals into a crowd which then becomes something other 
and more than the sum of its parts is but a dramatic instance of the 
elementary axiom that what holds for an individual may not ‘be 
descriptive of the group, and vice versa. In that branch of social 
science technically termed “‘collective behavior,” one finds fash- 
ions, crazes, mobs, publics, fads, manias, revolutions and reforms. 
These constitute no inconsiderable part of human conduct, al- 
though in each case individual exertion is totally subordinate to 
group pressure. 


The following exchange epitomizes how Krutch and Kroeber 
feel: : 


KROEBER: In general I should say a humanist, if I may speak for your group 
[Kroeber momentarily forgets that he has joined it], deals with values. 
Values are his subject matter, but I think that he is essentially interested in 
discerning, describing and understanding values, rather than in making 
value judgments for other people or prescribing for other people what they 
are going to do. 


Krutcu: I would accept that. I do not think that literature has established 
a set of values. I think the claim of literature is based simply on the fact that 
it is that realm of discourse in which the question of values is kept continu- 
ously.to the fore... . It is that form of discourse in which the pre-eminence 
of values is recognized. Jt is not so much a question of defending or enforc- 
ing any set of values. It is merely the instance that the values which you 
have—happen to have—are the things which have the greatest influence on 
the kind of life you lead, the kind of experience you have, perhaps the kind 
of effect you produce. 
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And Kroeber again: 


. .. what I object to most in this procedure of the social scientists to regi- 
ment or to tell us the proper course is the fact that they presume to tell us 
without being really interested in values. They have never made a study of 
them. ... And the humanist is interested, I don’t say in how the values hap- 
pen, but in what the values are like, while the social scientist is primarily 
interested, I would say, in where we are going from here, what are you 
doing about it, what is the program, what is the work. 


One reads the above with incredulity. ‘These men have soberly 
stated that humanism abjures values, does not advance them, but > 
is only concerned with their influence and effect, their nature rather 
than their validity. Contrariwise, it would seem social science is 
chiefly concerned with the promulgation of values. We will forget 
for the moment that, in another passage, Krutch taxes science for 
being unable and disinclined to give us moral directives. There is 
no red thread through this maze, and though the many strands 
lead nowhere, it is possible to examine some of them separately. 

The renunciation of values implies a redefinition of humanism, 
which in the past always stood for something, whether it was In- 
dividualism, Theism or Instrumentalism. The current outlook 
might be called the degradation of the humanist dogma. It now 
stands for nothing, stands outside everything with Olympian de- 
tachment. The social scientist, however, is engagé; he tells people 
how to live. His is the new ethic. Is something wrong with this 
picture? Not much, beyond the fact that, despite the alleged prin- 
ciples of perceptual constancy, it mistakes white for black. 

A basic textbook in sociology would reveal, as it does every year 
to several thousand freshmen, that values constitute the subject 
matter of social science. ‘The book will explain, even to a cursory 
reader, that children internalize values, that this is how they are 
socialized and humanized, that from infancy onward the largest 
part of their behavior will be “normatively” determined. Chap- 
ters are headed “Folkways,” “Mores,” “Institutions,” “Codes.” 
The student is exhorted to observe all such phenomena to see how 
they condition, stylize, pattern and differentiate mankind. To 
study values, not to prescribe them, is the heart of social science. 
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With great, if unwitting, dexterity, Krutch and Kroeber have per- 
formed an interdisciplinary transplantation of the heart. If they ° 
are right, Max Weber, who all his adult life took himself to be a 
social scientist, was really a humanist when he set out to study the 
impact of religious values while remaining “religiously amusical.” 
The writer has a little girl aged sixteen months, who for some 
weeks has said, “Down!” most imperiously every time she wished 
to be picked up. Father and daughter understand each other and 
behave suitably in response to these verbal cues. Words may be 
given any acceptation so long as they are understood. But it is too 
much if Krutch and Kroeber define humanism to mean social 
science and then use it as a stick wherewith to beat social scientists. 

With this treatment social science soon becomes a bloody pulp, 
its disjecta membra scattered across the forum table. Says Krutch: 


My point is simply that I believe that the experience of living is the 
thing which for me has the greatest value, and that all the social sciences 
which tend to manipulate and regularize and unify human conduct result 
in a general lowering of the intensity of the experience of living, and that, 
from my standpoint, they are bad. 


At another point Brinton makes this comment: 


We have had two wars against totalitarianisms and we have won them 
both. l l 


Krutch replies: 


And again both cultures against which we have waged war have been 
cultures which had developed further than we have the arts of applying ex- 
perimental knowledge about human reactions, 


What does all this mean? Have we gone full circle? Can this so- 
cial science which is a myth and a fake and so feeble that its prac- 
titioners are unable to approximate a La Rochefoucauldian epi- 
gram, can this puny bastard of a so-called science be in any wise 
responsible for manipulating, regularizing and unifying human 
conduct? Since in the new humanist universe of discourse every- 
thing else has been turned topsy-turvy, the judgment of omni- 
competence no doubt follows from the judgment of incompetence. 
This is Either/Or with a Kierkegaardian vengeance: either the 
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science is omnicompetent and damnable or it is incompetent—and 
damnable. Or neither, or both—and the same. 

In truth, many social scientists have noted a modern trend to- 
ward manipulation, uniformity and disenchantment. But, is it 
credible to assume that they are to blame for all these develop- 
ments? One could as reasonably assert that The Modern Temper, 
a handbook of disillusionment, a consummate credo for young 
men suffering from Weltschmerz, written in 1929 by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, caused America to lose faith in its morals. But this would 
be unfair; in fact it would be a tactic very familiar to Krutch and 
excoriated by him. The younger Krutch had no more liking for 
science than he now has. His preference was for literature. He 
scorned as philistinism, and probably still would, the notion that a 
Hemingway, a Dos Passos or an O'Neill is responsible for the im- 
morality, cynicism and despair which he describes in his creative 
writings. Transfer similar phenomena from the imaginative to 
the scientific realm, let the same imputation be made, and the 
accuser’s voice is still that of a Yahoo. This version of the pathetic 
or literary fallacy passes muster no more easily if applied to Weber, 
who has a small audience, than if applied to Hemingway, who is 
read by millions. 

If all this is staggering, then the final blow is administered by 
Krutch when he claims that totalitarian cultures which we have 
subdued are characterized by their vast development in applying 
“experimental knowledge to human reactions.” ‘The subject osten- 
sibly in hand is social science, not medical science. Perhaps Krutch 
means Nazi physicians who performed outrageous “experiments” 
but made no significant discoveries. He cannot mean Nazi sociolo- 
gists—the term is a contradiction in itself. So our bewilderment 
deepens. It must be said very plainly that totalitarianism results in 
the extinction of social science, which is based on free inquiry and 
therefore intolerable to dictators. Why fear, loathe or shut off this 
avenue of investigation? It is one to which the admitted brilliance 
of Dostoevski or Thoreau and the accumulated wisdom of hu- 
manism will never lead. 
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MAXWELL GEISMAR 


HE PERSONAL HISTORY of Theodore Dreiser was to a large degree 
T the history of his work, as is likely to be true of any major artist. 
In Dreiser’s case it was virtually a history of suppression and 
censorship. 

Sister Carrie, one of the landmarks of realism along with The 
Red Badge of Courage and McTeague, was recommended to the 
publishing house of Doubleday-Page by Frank Norris himself, then 
banned by them after publication. Few copies of that edition of the 
book were ever sold. Surely this contributed to the collapse of 
Dreiser’s health at this period; he gave up his literary ambitions 
for ten years and turned to editorial work. His second novel, Jennie 
Gerhardt, was published in 1911, and it was only then that Sister 
Carrie too was accepted on its merits. 

A decade of silence on the part of such a writer was an eloquent 
testimonial to the moral taboos which dominated and constricted 
our literary taste at the turn of the century. These were the years 
of brooding and silence on Dreiser’s part, of endurance and ger- 
mination in which to a curious extent his career paralleled that of 
his epoch, and the publication of Jennie coincided with the open- 
ing of the strictly modern period—or of “contemporary literature” 
—in our letters, Still, Dreiser’s fourth novel, The Titan, was again 
blocked from circulation by the publishers who had originally 
undertaken to publish it. One year later, in 1915, The “Genius” 
was banned and became the center of a famous literary controversy; 
in 1925, at the height of the literary renascence in the United States, 
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An American Tragedy was banned in Boston. Furthermore, in the 
years directly following this work, and at the peak of his own 
popular fame and success, when a less restless spirit might, after a 
lifetime of experiment and revolt, have settled down to more 
tranquil behavior, Dreiser took occasion to denounce and repu- 
diate the entire structure of American society. 

This record, admirable to the point of being suicidal, was char- 
acteristic of a temperament that responded instinctively against 
every attempt at repression or censorship by a still bolder or more 
ruthless innovation in the field of his art. For there is really no 
question that Dreiser was the most distinguished member in the 
whole group of modern American novelists. One test of a writer’s 
value is in the series of illusions and superstitions that surround 
his work, and, perhaps more than most, Dreiser’s novels have been 
obscured by a fog of errors and misconceptions. In the essay that 
established the position of the Hoosier Master, H. L. Mencken also 
declared he was “elephantine, doltish, coarse, dismal, flatulent.” 
Allowing for the element of exaggeration, these are practically the 
same terms that are used to describe Dreiser today by modern 
critics, while some of his own literary disciples have tended to 
reduce him to a solemn pioneer of naturalism. How much truth is 
there in this view? The young hero of the autobiographical vol- 
umes was at any rate a very different character. “Chronically 
nebulous, doubting, uncertain, I stared and stared at everything, 
only wondering, not solving.” And the tone of these volumes in 
which Dreiser discussed his own life and his time, far more elo- 
quently than any other historian of his career, was warm, tolerant, 
equable—indeed, not without humor or charm. 

The sources of his temperament and many sections of his work 
are clear in the pages of A History of Myself. One of his sisters 
who eloped to New York with a married man had a share in the 
drama of Sister Carrie; another, who returned home pregnant and 
was secretly taken care of by the mother, was used in Jennie Ger- 
hardt’s career; while the Asa Conklins, a remarkable couple in 
the autobiography, were the model for the Asa Griffiths in An 
American Tragedy. During the year Dreiser spent at Indiana State 
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University, he-was indifferent, for the most part, to the formal 
education offered him, but read Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Lecky. 
“I was never weary of physiology, botany, astronomy, zoology.” 
These were the origins of his own relative and pragmatic thought. 
The whole nexus of nineteenth-century evolutionary beliefs (that, 
adapted to native circumstances, became the basis for our philos- 
ophy and art during the 1900’s) was celebrated in a spirit of inquiry 
rather than a codification of rules. In Dreiser’s work we may also 
notice the counterpoint of change and stability in the dynamics 
of the life movement itself—‘‘the tendency to variation in every 
direction, the counter tendency to and necessity for equation’’— 
although it seemed that the necessity for stability in things was less 
important to him sometimes than the poetry of change, when the 
elements of nature herself, “the rains, the winds, the frosts, the 
tides, the moods, angers and delights of men” were eating at all 
visible and invisible things. 

Indeed, it was change—as the mature artist declared—not 
knowledge, that we sought (or at least that we found) while “we 
stand as ever in the past on the shore of the unknowable.” Mean- 
‘while he had wandered to Chicago after his mother’s death and a 
childhood spent in the indolent, rich, green countryside of south- 
ern Indiana. (The father was of German descent; the mother, 
vague, gentle, deceptive, was of Slavic peasant stock; and Dreiser 
mixed these strains in his nature.) There he became a dishwasher 
in a Greek restaurant, a checker in the freight yards, a hardware 
clerk, a laundry-truck driver, a real estate agent, while he began to 
learn about the slums, the vices, the secret workings of the great city. 
“Was there no end to the subtlety and depravity of people?” As 
a salesman for a furniture company, he himself withheld twenty- 
five dollars from his weekly accounts, and was discharged for theft. 
“This lapse on my part I lay to my opportunistic and pagan dis- 
position. ... With this, as I have always thought, ended my true 
youth.” Like his work, his life had undertones of the fable and the 
myth, and the allegorical note of the Fall sounded in his novels 
from Hurstwood’s robbery of the open safe to the crime of Clyde 
Griffiths. 
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The Dreisers had the habit of living in questionable neighbor- 
hoods—the habit of poverty, that is—and from his earliest ac- 
quaintance with the Indiana towns of the 1880’s and their ignorant, 
violent, dubious western-country types, the son was often convinced 
that life was built upon murder and lust, and nothing else. “Sweet, 
tender, flawless universe, indeed!” Perhaps nobody else in our 
literature has had such a direct and intimate feeling for the com- 
monest forms of experience or the raw texture of life as it is lived 
by ordinary people who never rise above it. ‘“Men are born by the 
millions. They die in great masses silently.” Dreiser can illuminate 
the vital center in the most obscure or mediocre lives, and his work 
is filled with minor personages who are lifted into the light of the 
narrative for a brief moment and then allowed to drop back into 
the darkness and obscurity of existence itself. 

Yet the contrast between his first and second periods of writing 
also illustrated the polar contrasts in his view of experience, and 
a series of “extended opposites,” as it were, gave to his work a 
sort of marvelous ambiguity. The novelist of the lower depths and 
pure feeling was quite capable of uncompromising insight into the 
highest levels of American wealth, and of a diabolical view of 
American society at large through which Darwinism itself was 
elevated to the state of a universal Machiavellianism. What a bril- 
liant hardness existed in this “trilogy of desire,” and what terrible 
forms of desire!—perhaps the acquisitive instinct of nature itself 
on the deepest levels of interpretation. The Financier and The 
Titan are at any rate the great works of Dreiser’s maturity. Our 
view of the financial community and of the political scene can never 
be the same after reading these novels; they have left on us an im- 
print of natural suspicion and unwilling admiration, in which 
nothing is improbable and everything is possible. 

But it was precisely the hard sense of a reality larger than that 
of pain or suffering, or even of material success and power, that 
was the essential basis of the tragic view in Dreiser’s work, and that 
prevented his compassion from becoming sentiment. If his work 
cut through the moral hypocrisy of his time, he had all too firm a 
grasp of natural law. And if the first value of his novels was to open 
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up whole new areas of experience for modern American writing, 
their final value was simply the permanent expression of this ma- 
terial. They were not merely propaganda for realism, as we have 
been told so often: they were realis itself in the grand tradition 
which includes both sides and all facets of life, as well as the merely 
sordid, ugly or unpleasant things, or those which were once con- 
sidered shocking or taboo. Although Dreiser’s prime historical role 
was as a critic of social institutions and conventions, his primary 
literary intention, constantly involved as he was with battles against 
social prejudice, was surely not to judge life but to reveal it. 

As we shall see, the artist himself was not so much involved with 
a cultural as what one might call a biological radicalism. In the 
young Dreiser, as in the older one, there is no doubt that the goddess 
of desire still reigned in the crude frontier versions of a luxurious 
and immemorial past. ““Embowered in the festal depths of spring, 
set above her altars of porphyry, chalcedony, ivory and gold, see 
her smile the smile that is at once the texture and the essence of 
delight. . . . In the forests of Pan still ring the cries of the wor- 
shippers of Aphrodite!” The arts, sciences, trades—so he believed— 
were the servants merely of the primal impulse, or the underpin- 
ning “of the great world altar on which the creative love or sex 
impulse made its bed.” ‘They were not merely a sublimation of the 
sexual instinct; they were the tributes to it. In this period of his 
work Dreiser emerged as the writer who concerned himself above 
all with the instinctual bases of life, and who accepted most un- 
equivocally the human impulses and affections in all their power 
and uncertainty, just as, against the background of his own time 
and of the younger generation that followed him, he remained the 
novelist who understood most completely the implications of his 
theme. . 

His value here was that he reafirmed all our deepest and hidden 
convictions about the pleasures of life, the true purposes of ex- 
istence which we often try to forget simply because they are so 
difficult to fulfill. The critique of social institutions was secondary 
to this concern, while the figures of raw human vitality whom he 
most admired were themselves independent of social class. As in the 
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short stories of Dreiser, they might be an ignorant and prejudiced 
Irish workman; a wily Russian newspaper reporter; a New York 
racketeer of obscure origins who was nevertheless full of cunning, 
magnetism, illusion. In Dreiser’s view, character was never wholly 
respectable anyhow: it was mixed with the subterfuges of nature; 
it was desire in a savage form, low, deceitful, untutored. The best 
instances of it were often, in fact, a mixture of natural grandeur 
and native ignorance; and Dreiser found these figures of primitive 
passions or mystic impulses not as the next generation of novelists 
would so often describe them in foreign types or exotic lands, but 
everywhere around him in the native scene. As a newspaper re- 
porter himself in Pittsburgh, he had met and was fascinated by the 
steel barons and banking tycoons. 

While in the Carnegie Library he read and whiled his time away 
until he came across Balzac. It was a catalytic point in his thought. 
He had already surrendered the “lingering filaments of Cathol- 
icism” to a philosophy that was biological, evolutionary and rela- 
tivistic; he had subordinated even the social processes of his country 
—‘‘the heartless and savage aspect of its internal economy’’—to the 
laws and customs of nature. He was looking for a way to express 
the passions and appetites he had felt in American society, and the 
French novelist gave him the clue: “Through him I saw a prospect 
so wide that it left me breathless.” And it was this point of view 
(more experiential and mature than Crane’s or Norris’, far more 
rich and complex than London’s, bolder than Glasgow’s) that cut 
through the established literary code of the 1g00’s: the happy, 
roseate description of life, the lack of any reference to “the coarse 
and the vulgar and the cruel and the terrible” which Dreiser had 
noticed in the standard authors of the day. “They seemed to deal 
with phases of sweetness and beauty and success and goodness such 
as I rarely encountered .. .” he said. “Perhaps, as I now thought, 
life as I saw it, the darker phases, was never to be written about.” 
This was at the start of his own literary career, to be sure—the dark 
texture of life as he had himself felt it. 

Nevertheless, coming at the close of a national period as he did, 
and representing a native version of that western European flower- 
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ing of art and culture which threw up so many artists, painters, 
dramatists and novelists in England, France or Russia during this 
period—a transitional figure like them of range and magnitude— 
he summarized the highest virtues of the past, the grand style of 
an epoch. 

Possibly the high figures in the arts occur at such periods of 
history—at the close of a tradition which they seem to embody and 
convey almost by instinct, at the dawn of a new epoch which they 
sense. The mixture of the old and the new was another representa- 
tive aspect of Dreiser’s work, at any rate; and this ruthless mod- 
ernist, who embodied in some ways the widest reaches of the 
nineteenth-century conscience, might also be described as the last 
Victorian. | 
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IRWIN EDMAN 


Themes Without Words 


New York has been resplendent this win- 
ter with visiting companies of theatrical 
artists speaking languages variously alien 
_ to our own. One was French and one was 
Greek. The critics and assorted amateur 
theatergoers conceded in print, or more 
often in private, that they knew little 
Frengh and less Greek. Such vulgarly neces- 
sary equipment apparently was not neces- 
sary to the comprehension of drama con- 
veyed by voice, by expressiveness of gesture 
and by loveliness of face. A De Marivaux 
plot does not yield itself to easy comprehen- 
sion by movements of the body, though 
Gilbert Murray and a dozen others have 
made the story of Oedipus familiar even to 
those without Greek, ancient or modern. 

Once’ long ago when Bergson was on a 
visit to this country, I met a dowager con- 
sumed with enthusiasm about a marvelously 
beautiful lecture of his she had heard. “Do 
you understand French?” I could not help 
asking, for her culture was more apprecia- 
tive than informed or exact. “No,” she re- 
plied, “but it was thrilling just the same.” 
And doubtless it was. Years later I found 
The Cherry Orchard moving and beautiful 
as presented by the Moscow Art Company, 
though it helped a little to have read the 
play in translation. There is a sense, of 
course, in which the theater approaches 
pure pantomime or ballet or music, and 
there is drama in the expression of a face, 
in the sound of voices, in the articulation 
of syllables. I found Italian beautiful to 
listen to long before I knew what it meant. 
I have heard lecturers whom it would have 
been interesting to watch even if one were 
deaf: Bertrand Russell, Whitehead, Dewey, 
and Bergson, whom my dowager friend so 
adored. There is a kind of abstract art of 
personal plasticity, of visible expression, 


and a viable geometry of gesture that are an 
abstract essence of theater. And part of the 
art of the theater is present in teaching 
and lecturing, too. I doubt not that a deaf 
student without the gift of lip reading 
would have got something out of watching 
John Dewey think, or seeing Croce gesticu- 
late or shrug his shoulders. There are 
themes without words and discourse with- 
out sentences. It has been instructive to 
go to the theater and find that in a foreign 
language it is the playing that’s the thing. 


Toes Are to Dance On 


“A first book of first definitions” is the 
subtitle of an enchanting book by Ruth 
Krauss. The author, suggested, or had sug- 
gested to her by children, definitions of 
things they had often encountered already 
in their very young lives. A Hole Is to Dig 
is filled with such definitions as “Steps are 
to sit on,” “Hands are to hold,” “Ears are to 
wiggle,” and “A party is to say how-do-you- 
do and shake hands.” But delightful as is 
this little classic for the little ones, it has 
special interest for anyone who has ever 
read Aristotle or any other philosopher or 
who has reflected on the origin of philo- 
sophical thinking in the race and in the 
individual. 

Doubtless none of the children who haz- 
arded these definitions, all functional, had 
any notion of a theory called “functional- 
ism,” a philosophy called “pragmatism,” a 
point of view labeled “instrumentalism.” 
But these children were functionalists, in- 
strumentalists, pragmatists, every last one 
of them. And these definitions suggest, one 
likes to believe, that the pragmatist and 
the poet in human nature, poetry, and use 
in human experience are not so far apart as 
some conventional classifiers would have 
them. 
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Many things have many uses, and “Toes 
are to dancé on” is a definition that empha- 
sizes celebration at the same time that it 
identifies utility. “Hands are to make 
things,” “Snow is to roll in,” “A hole is for 
a mouse to live in.” No, children who haz- 
arded these definitions were not pragmat- 
ists after all. They were teleologists, the- 
ological poets. They were like those lovable 
and simple saints who see the world as a 
wonderful set of arrangements exclusively 
adapted to the genial intentions of God. 
Everything they see is serving a use, and 
every use is a marvel and a joy. 


Inflation All Over the Place 


It is well known that economic tendencies 
have repercussions in other fields. Any 
Marxist, any historian of any persuasion 
will tell you as much. The rise and fall of 
a culture are functions of the rise and fall 
of a commercial empire: the death of an 
industry may bring with it the decline of 
a literature, and explorations of new con- 
tinents had a lot to do, as any high-school 
boy knows, with the glorious outburst of 
Elizabethan literature. 

One ought, therefore, not to be surprised 
that inflation should appear in other spheres 
than that of the price of beefsteak or of 
baby sitters. There has been enormous in- 
flation in the use of words recently. Radio 
announcers cannot simply bid you good 
evening. ‘They must wish you a good, good 
evening. People who agree with you no 
longer say, “You are right.” They feel that 
to be taken seriously they must say, “You 
are so right.” 

In more responsible users of the language 
one sees the same phenomenon. Just a 
quarter-century ago Spengler was writing 
about The Decline of the West. Some new 
generalizer will be along any moment now 
with a two-volume work on the end not of 
the West simply, but of the East and West. 
Human nature was seldom, except by ex- 
treme sentimentalists, held to be completely 
angelic, and even optimistic liberals of a 
few decades ago thought that the human 
personality left something to be desired. 
But we are assured now by some very ear- 


nest thinkers that we will never get any- 
where socially unless we recognize the fact 
that we are by nature absolute rotters, and 
that goes for us all, you and me and the 
most dedicated saint, the most seraphic in- 
fant. Democracy is not simply tottering— 
it has collapsed; science is not faltering— 
it is bankrupt. We are threatened not with 
shortages, but with famine. Morality is not 
at a low ebb—it has vanished. The world, 
in short, does not have a headache—it has 
a terrible headache. 

How agreeable it is when one arrives in 
England to discover that at least the verbal 
currency there is sound. “Not too bad” 
is high praise, and “good show” is an inti- 
mation of ecstasy. Perhaps things are not so 
bad as we've whooped them up to™be in 
this country. Even when we go in for pes- 
simism, we do it in a big way. It may not 
after all be the end of the world, or even 
of civilization; it may be only a moment, 
not too pleasant, of transition. But it al- 
ways is such a moment. Things are not too 
good, are they? Hopeless? Come now, you 
are so wrong. 


Not Quite Spot News 


I have for some months now been receiv- 
ing the Manchester Guardian, which for a 
year in Europe I read daily, and to which 
I became addicted for its liberal good sense 
(sometimes a little sententious), its hu- 
manity and tolerance, its humor and its 
sinewy English prose. By the time I get it 
in New York, the news is a little late, and 
there is nothing that seems quite as dated 
as week-old intelligence that one already 
knows. A half-century ago seems much 
fresher; it at least has the freshness of one’s 
remembered childhood about it. But be- 
lated news seen from a different. perspec- 
tive is interesting; what America or Russia 
or France looks like to English eyes is worth 
knowing, even tardily. 

However, the part of the paper I turn to 
is not the news, but those articles, essays, 
sketches that remain news any day, any 
hour, any season, that would be interesting 
a year from now or a year ago. There are 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Love Letters to a Universe 


WILLKIE. By Joseph Barnes. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1952. 405 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL GRAFTON 


This is a fat five dollars’ worth of rue 
for those who remember when Wendell 
Willkie flew around One World, the head- 
lamps of his plane lighting up a vision of a 
peaceful planet firmly based on interna- 
tional amity, civil liberties, independence 
of peoples and limitless economic expan- 
sion. If our world presents a face to the 
universe, as the moon does, it probably 
wore a twisted smile as Willkie’s plane 
crept across it; for the Soviet half of the 
planet had no intention at any time of 
allowing civil liberties or independence 
of peoples wherever its power could reach, 
and Willkie’s own party was happily en- 
gaged in cutting the ground from under 
him while he was conveniently high up 
in the air. This is a book to make you 
laugh and make you cry, and the laughter 
will hurt more than the tears. Willkie was 
an “adolescent,” Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
reportedly said about him at one time; but 
if he was adolescent, we were all young. 
To read these pages is to feel as if one 
were rereading the first poems and love 
letters of one’s youth, love letters to a uni- 
verse which has, in a remarkable way, lost 
its looks in ten years. 

This is not the final (or, as the book-owls 
say, definitive) life of Willkie. The final 
book on Willkie will have to be written 
by a novelist, and Joseph Barnes isn’t that. 
He is at his best on the later phases of 
Willkie’s career, on that last “long sum- 


© SAMUEL GRAFTON, newspaper columnist 
and contributor to magazines, is the author of 
All Out, How Democracy Will Defend America 
and An American Diary. 


mer” of 1944, when Willkie lay dying in 
Lenox Hill Hospital. Treating both Roose- 
velt and Dewey, who were running against 
each other for the Presidency, with even- 
handed disdain, he hoped, by withholding 
his support from either until the last pos- 
sible moment, to force both into deeper 
and more explicit commitments toward 
international co-operation. He died in a 
newspaper-cluttered hospital room with the 
word unspoken, though both sides claimed 
him later. Here Barnes, as a good reporter, 
tells a simple, striking story in a free, ef- 
fective form which could easily be drama- 
tized as the last act of a tragedy of our 
times. (The play would, of course, in the 
temper of today, probably be a miserable 
flop.) 

Barnes's touch is less secure on the earlier 
portions of Willkie’s career. Large sections 
of his book here read like an extended 
editorial article, full of matter about the 
Industrial Revolution and other “forces” 
which, sweeping across the plains of Indi- 
ana and altering its peaceful rural life, 
went into the “making” of Willkie. Forces, 
my eye. Willkie was an original. If forces 
shaped him, they were rather selective, be- 
cause they shaped so few like him. Willkie’s 
importance is precisely that he thrust him- 
self as a human question mark across the 
forces of his day, in Russia no less than 
here. Barnes tries to find a blueprint for 
continuity in Willkie’s life, tracing some 
of his early interest in civil liberties to the 
participation of his near ancestors in the 
German revolutionary ferment of the last 
century. He also ascribes a large part of 
Willkie’s fervor in fighting TVA, while 
head of Commonwealth & Southern, to a 
real fear of “big government” growing so 
great as to dominate peoples’ lives. It could 
be, but my own view of Willkie’s course is 
somewhat simpler. It seems to me that, 
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as many sons do, he broke away from the 
pattern set by his parents, who were early 
Indiana liberals and even labor lawyers 
(his mother was the first woman lawyer 
in the state), and set about to become suc- 
cessful and rich. (Some of his old Akron 
associates, talking to me about Willkie’s 
start, were still, decades later, somewhat 
stunned by the force of the young man’s 
ambition as he revealed it and in fact 
openly talked about it.) Having achieved 
a great commercial success and satisfied 
his early drives, he went back, it appears 
to me, in his forties to the image of his 
parents—-as many sons also do. We do not 
really need continuity to understand any- 
body’slife in this age of the quantum 
theory, which allows for discontinuities 
and sudden breaks even in the physical 
world. 

But Barnes excellently understands 
Willkie’s most engaging quality, the man- 
ner in which luminous perceptions took 
hold of him and shot through him and 
transformed him, and he understands also 
the kind of “don’t care” guy Willkie was, 
which made him treat his perceptions as 
truth and follow them wherever they led. 
I remember a hot afternoon in Willkie’s 
living room in Rushville, Indiana, in the 
summer of 1943, when he announced to 
me that if he ran for the Presidency the 
next year and were elected he would put a 
Negro in his cabinet—and not in a job 
having anything to do with race relations. 
Negroes, he said, would have attained po- 
litical equality only when one of them 
could be a Cabinet member, like anybody 
else—just as labor, he remarked, would 
have achieved its full growth in American 
life only when a union leader could be, say, 
Secretary of War as readily as Secretary of 
Labor. He meant it; he instructed me to re- 
member it, and to call him a har if he 
didn’t do it. Read the book for.the story of 
that man. It is a book which gains in pace 
and clarity as it gets away from a somewhat 
heavy beginning, and is at its best as it 
approaches the end in the sickroom in 
which lay the man whom both parties were 
afraid to call their own, and yet for whose 
approval both hungered. 


A Generous Definition 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE: Ancient Science 
Through the Golden Age of Greece. By 
George Sarton. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. 646 pp. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Josera Katz 


A History of Science is the first of a 
projected eight-volume work by George 
Sarton, one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on the subject. The present volume 
carries the story from Egyptian and Asiatic 
beginnings through the golden age of 
Greece until roughly the year 300 8.c. As 
told by another man this could easily have 
been a story of tedious “firsts”: a long-since- 
outdated crude instrument, a dawning 
mathematical theorem, a banal cosmologi- 
cal generalization. But as told by Mr. Sarton 
the history ceases to be past, and we look 
with present wonder and excitement at the 
stars above, trying to establish the law of 
their wanderings; bend with the medical 
scientist over the patient to search for 
symptom and cause; seek with the physicist 
to submit the variety of natural change to 
some manageable basic categories. 

The author defines science generously. 
»He ranges far beyond the physical sciences 
into anthropology, history, even epic and 
tragic poetry. So his history rather is cul- 
tural history, but with more emphasis on 
the sciences than one usually finds in cul- 
tural histories. This breadth of scope is 
deliberate, for he finds no principle by 
which to elevate one branch of knowledge 
over another. They all spring from the 
two fundamental human needs to control 
and to understand. This also leads him 
into a full exploration of the social back- 
ground of science. 

There is a puritanical conception of 
science as matter-of-fact, pedestrian, pe- 
dantic. Actually science is a function of the 
questions that are asked, and the theories 
that have historically emerged from these 
questions constitute science an enterprise 
Assistant professor of philosophy at Vassar 
College, JOSEPH KATZ is the author of sev- 
eral books in his field. A recent article, 
“Faith, Reason and Art,” appeared in the 
Spring, 1952, issue of THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 
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of the human imagination worthy to take 
its place by the side of the arts. As George 
Santayana has remarked, the Greeks who 
raised science to eminence were at the same 
time characterized by the fertility of their 
myth-making imagination. This book is 
pleasant reading because of the happy 
mixture of such a conception of the imagi- 
native nature of science with a gift for 
lucidity and unencumbered interpretation. 
The reader is reminded of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s facility, for instance in his History of 
Western Philosophy, to render highly ab- 
Stract matters with humor and grace. The 
difference is that while Mr. Russell has 
a tendency to satirize as nonsense what to 
many e good sense, Mr. Sarton 
more sympathetically often uncovers the 
hidden sense in an unappreciated theory. 
One consequence of Sarton’s sympathetic 
manner of inquiry is that Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian science emerge as more than 
the meager and narrowly pragmatic ante- 
cedents of Greek theory they are frequently 
presented to be. 

The one major disappointment in the 
book, to this reviewer, is the author’s treat- 
ment of Plato. Here his desire to be inde- 
pendent of scholarly clichés is less in evi- 
dence, and he makes Plato out to be to- 
talitarian in politics and fancifully super- 
stitious In natural science. But this ortho- 
dox interpretation of Plato forgets that 
Plato does not necessarily hold the theories 
which he discusses and that, while Plato 
often initiates a discussion with a rather 
crude theory (though usually one that was 
popular in his day), he manages, for those 
who are wise to his method, to transfigure 
the problem to more subtle dimensions. 
Sarton accepts the hoary distinction be- 
tween a fanciful Plato and a scientific 
Aristotle. On the basis of this distinction, 
however, he goes on to a sympathetic ac- 
count of the all-embracing scientific genius 
of Aristotle. 

The present work, in contrast to Mr. 
Sarton’s Introduction to the History of 
Science, is addressed to the general reader. 
There is much the reader will learn, and 
his sense for the curious byways of scien- 
tific development will be quickened by 


such instances as the failure of the Hip- 
pocratic physician, for all his diagnostic 
astuteness, to consider, most obvious of all, 
the beat of the human pulse in the investi- 
gation of disease. The author’s history has 
grown out of his many years of teaching 
at Harvard. It reveals something, in its 
genial asides, of the personality of the lec-- 
turer who may stop the main line of his 
argument to talk about the first edition of 
a favorite author or to draw an incidental 
parallel between Herodotus and Mozart. 
Behind it all peers an intelligence chastened 
by its study of history, knowing that it is 
erroneous to speak of Greek rationality or 
Christian saintliness if one means by that 
anything more than a partial and transitory 
triumph of the human spirit. 


A Study in Evil 


THE DEVILS OF LOUDON. By Aldous Hux- 
ley. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. 340 


pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Lours SIMPSON - 


In the year 1634, Urbain Grandier, vicar 
of Loudon in France, was tried on charges 
of witchcraft. Several nuns of the Ursuline 
order had been possessed by devils, and they 
accused Grandier of being instrumental. 
Though many people, both laymen and 
clergy, suspected a hoax, the vicar was 
found guilty, tortured, and burned at the 
stake. The nuns continued to be possessed, 
and one of the exorcists, the Jesuit mystic 
Jean-Joseph Surin, himself exhibited the 
symptoms of evil possession. 

These are the episodes out of which, in 
The Devils of Loudon, Aldous Huxley 
has wrought a study of mass hysteria, a 
commentary on the abuse of faith by po- 
litical power, and an examination into the 
nature of mystical experience. Only Mr. 
Huxley, pointing his narrative with ency- 
clopedic information, could have written 


© LOUIS SIMPSON is an assistant editor at 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. His poems and 
fiction have appeared in the Columbia Review, 
Harpers, Esquire, Tomorrow, the Chicago Re- 
view and THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 
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this book, and there are simple, declarative 
utterances in this writing which an earlier 
Huxley could not have made—this, for 
example: “By thinking primarily of evil 
we tend, however excellent our intentions, 
to create occasions for evil to manifest it- 
self.” In reading The Devils of Loudon 
one cannot but recognize the passage and 
progress of a major intelligence. 

The reader is well into it before he real- 
izes that this is more than a rattling good 
story. The beginning is almost entirely 
about Urbain Grandier, and Balzac could 
not have invented a more suggestive name 
for this ambitious lay priest, a clever—too 


‘clever—pupil of the Jesuits. Coming into 


his vicarage early, Grandier had before him 
the certainty~e® a career, perhaps even a 
bishopric. But he had two vices: a proud 
tongue and a lecherous disposition. He used 
his pulpit eloquence to offend the Jesuits’ 
enemies; he used his wit to make fools of 
men in drawing rooms; he used both elo- 
quence and good looks to seduce women. 
He was a more than average sensual man; 
in our time he might be called “well 
rounded.” But priests were not supposed 
to be well rounded. 

Not content with easy conquests, Gran- 
dier undertook to seduce the young daugh- 
ter a good friend had entrusted to him for 
religious instruction. The scenes of this ex- 
periment recall the bed in After Many a 
Summer Dies the Swan situated beneath 
the image of the Virgin. But Grandier 
pushed his luck too far when, for a whim, 
he deliberately insulted a churchman who 
was temporarily out of favor at court. This 
churchman was destined to be the Duc de 
Richelieu, one of the most formidable ene- 
mies of all time. When Grandier’s enemies 
in Loudon hit upon the idea of making use 
of certain girlish pranks in a nearby Ursu- 
line nunnery in order to accuse Grandier 
of sorcery, they had a willing ally at 
Paris in the great duke. The vicar, whose 
character improved with misfortune, re- 
fused to fly from his accusers, for, in both 
vice and virtue, he was a man of reason. 
Faced with his judges—yawning monsters 
out of a Daumier gallery—he knew, too 
late, that reason was not enough. 


The main accusers, the possessed nuns, 
whatever their original motives or halluci- 
nations, had been driven quite insane by a 
number of exorcists encouraged by Gran- 
dier’s enemies. Soeur Jeanne, their prioress 
in Mr. Huxley’s reconstruction, began with 
having sexual fantasies about Grandier. 
Circumstances being what they were, she 
contented herself with making up stories in 
which his doppelgänger made passes at her. 
Soon other sisters were having nightly vi- 
sions of the devilishly handsome priest. The 
exorcists arrived and took over the show. 
Crowds came from miles around to enjoy 
the nuns’ foul language and obscene ges- 
tures and to see Soeur Jeanne do the splits. 
Certain doctors declared that the women 
were suffering only from furor uterinus; 
they were ignored. Some observers remarked 
that the women could not speak in other 
languages as devils could, and that their 
Latin was abominable. Well, said the exor- 
cists, these devils hadn’t traveled. And, as 
Soeur Jeanne put it, “Deus non volo.” The 
deposition of devils was taken as gospel 
truth, against orthodox ecclesiastical law, 
which held that such deposition was worth- 
less. 

The blatant travesty of justice which was 
Grandier’s trial can be understood only in 
the political context of the period. The 
evidence was not important; the point was 
that Grandier must burn, after a good show. 
Richelieu wanted to strike terror into Lou- 
don, a Huguenot stronghold which had 
never quite capitulated. Also, if he could 
declare a state of emergency and institute a 
special bureau of investigation of devils, 
hed have a handy police force. His plan 
anticipated the creation of the Gestapo by 
three centuries. The duke achieved his im- 
mediate objective. Grandier, both feet 
smashed to a pulp by pressing, was burned. 
But he did not confess. ‘The refinement of 
torture by which innocent men are made to 
confess crimes, that total liquidation of 
personality, was a technique unthought-of 
before our day. Indeed, Grandier the sen- 
sualist died something like a saint, and both 
educated and mob opinion veered in his 
favor. Richelieu had to forego his thought- 
police. 
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“A mighty persuasive novel. The idiom is ania 
It is the most ‘Southern’ novel imaginable and yet 
universal in its implications.” HUDSON STRODE 


PRESENTING FRANCES GRAY PATTON: “It was refresh- 
ing to read a novel about the South which 


J avoids equally the old cliché of romantic gran- 
U? deur and the newer clichés of degeneracy and 
violence.” 
ROBERT HILLYER:“An absorbing and beau- 


. : tiful book. The characters are not only alive and 
i} AN S memorable; they are deeply touching.” 

RAY B. WEST, JR. “More than any other 

recent novel Í have read, this one seems to pick 


e 
up and incorporate the virtues of the ‘Southern 
Z £ TCE novel.’ ” 


THOMAS SANCTON: “It involves the long- 

d hi $ ings in a human heart .. . portrayed with a 

and his extr aordinary dignity, a strength, which gives this novel a 
first novel meaning that will last through time.” 


THE PLANTATION 


The magnificent story of a crisis on a Southern plantation ... of the 
gentle and courageous owner who has given his life to it... and the 
people, black and white, who owe their life to it. 








THE PASSION BY THE BROOK 


By TRUMAN NELSON, author of The Sin of the Prophet. A 
novel about Brook Farm—the famous experiment in communal living 
—and its men and women striving for love and liberty. $3.95 


THE NEXT MILLION YEARS 


By CHARLES GALTON DARWIN. What will life be like in the 
grave new world we are entering? Here is a brilliant insight into the 
future and a revealing forecast of things to come—by one of the 
world’s leading physicists and grandson of the author of The Origin 
of Species. $2.75 


‘ ROME AND A VILLA 


By ELEANOR CLARK. Illustrated by Eugene Berman. “No one I 
can think of, not even Ruskin or Pater, has been able more success- 
fully to convey the essence of visual art in words.” —EMILY GENAUER, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 4th printing $4 


sities At all booksellers 
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Saint-Joseph Surin, arriving after Gran- 
dier’s ashes were scattered, attached him- 
self to Soeur Jeanne. That miserable woman 
did not want to have her devils (seven in 
all, located each in a different part of her 
dwarfish body) expelled. Surin cajoled, 
prayed with her, plunged himself into the 
hideous miasma of her erotic fantasies and 
catatonic delusions. Occupied with evil, 
the mystic himself became a prey to con- 
vulsions. The circus was getting out of 
hand. Even the sisters themselves began to 
regret their publicity. They knew that they 
had lent themselves willingly to the en- 
croachments of devils, exorcists and crowds, 
but they were in too deep to go back. 
(Soeur in perhaps her only admir- 
able moment, had confessed and tried to 
hang herself.) The demoniacs faded out 
of the picture, and the show moved on to 
Louviers, where fresh impostors were draw- 
ing crowds. Soeur Jeanne lived out her life 
as a walking relic and table-rapper; Surin, 
both lucid and insane, convinced that he 
was damned, convinced even that he was a 
sorcerer, finally emerged into the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

After Grandier’s martyrdom, Mr. Hux- 
ley’s chief interest is in Surin and the kinds 
of mystical experience. Although I think 
objection may be taken to certain lengthy 
passages of explanatory writing, especially 
references to Oriental mystical experience 
which jar upon the scene that the historian- 
novelist has created, yet for the most part 
the author’s conclusions seem available to 
the reader. Mr. Huxley has come a far way 
toward his fellow men, and it seemed for a 
time that we were going to lose him to a 
preoccupation as remote from earth as 
Surin’s. What Mr. Huxley has to say about 
a splinter of crystal, sometimes called the 
soul, which joins us to Good and underlies 
the conscious mind as surely as do the bats 
and snakes of Evil illuminated by Freud, 
is. most heartening. Surin found this frag- 
ment by breaking the threshold between 
self and non-self in a downward direction; 
at the same time, like drug-takers or the 
consumers of political propaganda, he went 
mad. Most men break out of the self—that 
terrible state of knowing that one exists— 


as a crab does, sideways and slightly up- 
ward, by joining themselves to creditable 
organizations. But there is a higher syn- 
thesis. However, I will leave these conjec- 
tures to those better equipped to accept or 
reject them. 


The Facets of an Image 


A MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: Life and 
Manners in the United States, 1790-1870, as 
Recorded by American Travelers. Vol. I: Life 
in the East; Vol. II: The Cotton Kingdom; 
Vol. III: The Frontier Moves West. Compiled 
and edited by Warren S. Tryon. Ilustrated. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. 
793 pp. Set, $14.50; individual volumes, $5.00. 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 


What European travelers saw in America, 
and what they thought about it, was re- 
corded in many pages of print and has been 


‘analyzed by modern editors and scholars in 


many more. But long before they were ex- 
horted to see their own country first, Ameri- 
cans were doing precisely that, and were 
setting down their impressions with all the 
industry and verbiage of visitors from over- 
seas. 

Most of this native travel literature is 
scarcely known today, and Mr. Tryon has 
had the happy idea of taking cross-bearings 
on the accuracy of foreign observers by 
checking the foreign against the home- 
grown comment on the same themes and 
scenes. If the results are somewhat disap- 
pointing, the fault lies more in the quality 
of the material than in the judgment and 
scholarship of the editor. 

Quite rightly, Mr. Tryon has omitted se- 
lections from the travel classics like Two 
Years Before the Mast, The Oregon Trail 
and Roughing It, which are familiar to 
every reading American. He has also 
omitted guidebooks, official reports, “recol- 
lections” published many years after the 
event, and.all manuscript material. In other - 
words, he has limited himself to records set 


© The principal books of DELANCEY FER- 
GUSON, chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish at Brooklyn College, are Pride and Passion: 
Robert Burns; Mark Twain: Man and Legend; 
and Letters of Robert Burns. 
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New and Recent RONALD Books 
A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 


C. J. Ducasse, Brown University 


—————— m e e m m e e e eee 





A new, critical study of the nature of religion, its various forms, manifestations, and 
functions in human life. The book arrives at a clear conception of what religion 
essentially is through a detailed examination of major religious ideas and impulses. 
Discusses vital religious questions in an objective, clear, and scholarly manner with- 
out attempting to undermine religious faith or rationalize currently accepted beliefs. 
The book’s penetrating analyses and common-sense approach shed valuable light 
on the present-day conflict between orthodoxy and secularism. 440 pages, $4.50 


WAYS OF FAITH An Introduction to Religion 
John A. Hutchison, Williams College; 
James Alfred Martin, Jr., Amherst College 


This new volume combines a description of the historical origins of the major world 
religions with philosophical analyses of them. Explains their developrrfént, doctrines, 
devotional practices, with emphasis on the religions of the West. Discusses the mod- 
ern mind and its religious attitudes, and analyzes the alternatives confronting the 
traditional Western faiths if they are to sustain their religious vitality. A useful guide 
for all who wish to re-evaluate the place of religion in their own lives. 496 pages. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Charles H. Patterson, University of Nebraska. Stres- 
sing ancient Hebrew contributions to Western culture, 
this new book explores ethical and religious ideas 
in the Old Testament and their relevance to modern 
thought. Discusses the nature of God, methods for 
arriving at truth, interpretations of suffering, founda- 
tions of moral law, etc. 548 pages. $5.00 


HISTORY AND GOD 


Arthur W. Munk, Albion College. Draws on the 
world’s leading thought concerning the meaning of 
history, discussing the viewpoint which seems to the 
author to be most conclusive and true, Offers seven 
clues in support of a theistic approach to the ultimate 
significance of the “always meaningful human story.” 
310 pages. $3.75 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Albion Roy, King, Cornell College. Christian concepts 
and the Book of Job. Calling upon a lifetime of 
study of the essential nature of evil, and the means 
of transcending it, the author interprets the role of 
evil in the modern world, and offers a pragmatic 
solution to the problem of evil based on philosophic 
ideas in the Biblical account of Job. $3.50 
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THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN 


A. Campbell Garnett, University of Wisconsin. A 
critical evaluation of ethical principles, in the light 
of modern understanding of human nature and the 
history of moral ideas. Examines the decisive part 
that moral consciousness plays in man’s life, and 
problems at the root of religious and political con- 
flicts. 278 pages. $3.75 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


Hoxie N. Fairchild, Hunter College, et al. Evaluates 
the religious issues, implications, and responsibilities 
involved in teaching the sciences and humanities, 
Outstanding educators analyze the relationship be- 
tween religion and higher education in every division 
of the liberal arts program. Sponsored by the Hazen 
Foundation. 460 pages. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The late Christian Gauss, Editor; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Discusses the teaching of religion in our colleges, 
and the possibility of such instruction in publicly 
supported institutions. Covers the issue of Church 
and State, training teachers in religion, what students 
should know about religion, etc. Sponsored by the 
Hazen Foundation. $2.75 
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“Here at last is a book which gives a maligned woman her rightful 
place in history. Rich in new material, written with 
sympathy and understanding, it fills a vital need in rounding out 
the Lincoln story by providing a true picture of Lincoln’s 
family life.”"--BENJAMIN P. THOMAS, author of Abraham Lincoln 


MARY LINCOLN 


BIOGRAPHY OF A MARRIAGE 
By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL 





. “The first and most indispensable book 
(for) those seeking to know the knowable 
about the domestic and connubial affairs, 
private and public, of the Lincoln couple.” 
—CARL SANBRURG 


“As fascinating as it is scholarly ... the full 
truth about Mary Todd Lincoln.”—-ALLAN 
NEVINS 


“Will at once take its place among the half- 


dozen books indispensable to an understand- 
ing of Lincoln."—-DAVID DONALD 


“The most complete, the most compassionate, 
and the most charming of the Lincoln mar- 
riage.”"—-T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

“A study of Mary and Abraham Lincoln 
which should forever demolish the myths 


about their lives, their love, and their charac- 
ters.,.— WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


At your bookstore $5.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


down at the time, and for the most part 
committed to print shortly after they were 
recorded. These are sound standards of 
selection, but unfortunately they have re- 
stricted the editor for the most part to 
second- and third-rate authors, few of whom 
saw very deeply, and most of whom ex- 
pressed themselves in annoyingly fancy dic- 
tion. Moreover, what they saw, and what 
they said about it, is often indistinguishable 
from the subject matter of Dickens, Marryat 
and Frances ‘Trollope. 

For instance, John L. Peyton in 1848 
took a stagecoach trip from Tiffin to San- 
dusky which in almost every detail was a 
duplicate of Dickens’ journey in the same 
state six years earlier. When Davy Crockett 
and Anne Royall visited Massachusetts, 
they were shown the state prison, the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind, and the mills 
at Lowell. These, too, we have seen before, 
through other pages. In Philadelphia, the 
Fairmount Waterworks, in Washington, the 
spittoons in the White House evoked from 
native visitors the same responses that they 
received from foreigners. Nor were most of 





34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 





the natives any more successful than a 
Punch-drunk Englishman when it came to 
accurate reporting of colloquial and dialect 
speech. A few made believable little lists of 
localisms, but others seem to have done 
their listening with the ears of Dickens or 
Fenimore Cooper. Here is Charles Fenno 
Hoffman reporting a Kentucky innkeeper 
(or boniface) in 1834: “Where’s Yankee and 
Dutchee? the bacon and greens are smoking 
on the table, and I must take a glass of cool 
liquor with them before we sit down. Ah! 
there’s my stout rifle-cracker; come along, 
Dutchee, my boy. . . .” Compared with this, 
Elijah Pogram and Hannibal Chollop are 
phonographically transcribed. 

So, again, Northern visitors to the pre- 
war South were, like Dickens and his com- 
patriots, so engrossed with the spectacle of 
slavery that they noticed little else. Mr. 
Tryon’s second volume opens with George 
Ticknor’s admirable little account of his 
visits to Washington and Monticello in 
1815; it ends with David P. Conyngham’s 
report of Sherman’s march through Georgia 
and Sidney Andrews’ description of broken 
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HENRY FIELDING 


His Life, Works 
and Times 
By the Rev. HOMES DUDDEN 


Ever since the publication of 
Tom Jones, Henry Fielding 
has been known as the “father 
of the English novel.” But he 
dominated the first half of the 
eighteenth century not only 
as a great novelist, but as an 
equally distinguished drama- 
tist, essayist, satirist, lawyer 
and magistrate. Now, in this 
comprehensive biography, an 
outstanding authority pene- 
trates every aspect of his long 
and busy life. He re-creates 
the whole man against a con- 
temporary background, and 
presents a penetrating critical 
appraisal of Fielding’s work, 
his importance and his lasting 
influence. 1,260 pages. Two 
volumes. $21.0 


The Letters of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Together with the Genuine 
Letters of Mrs. Thrale to Him 


Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 


The first complete and definitive 
edition of Johnson’s correspond- 
ence. It contains 470 unpublished 
and uncollected letters (including 
those from his most entertaining 
correspondent, Mrs. Thrale) as 
well as those published by Boswell 
in his Life but omitted from the 
Hill edition. Dr. Chapman has cor- 
rected errors which have persisted 
since Boswell’s time, and has added 
a delightfully informative intro- 
duction and commentary, indexes 
and appendixes. 1,360 pages. Three 
volumes. $35.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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LIFE OF THE PAST 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF JAMES JOYCE 


By George Gaylord Simpson. 


An introduction to paleontol- 
ogy by the author of THE 
MEANING OF EvotuTIon. The 
fascinating life history of our 
planet interpreted by a scholar 
of vast erudition and lively wit. 

$4.00 


[1882-1941] 


By J. J. Slocum and H. Cahoon 
The most exhaustive Joyce bib- 
liography to dasc—including 
data on surviving manuscripts, 
musical material, recordings, 
radio broadcasts and passages 
from unpublished letters. 

June $6.00 


New additions to 


STUDIES IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
AND THOUGHT 


MISTRAL 
by Rob Lyle 


SARTRE 
by Iris Murdoch 


ERNST JUNGER 
by J. P. Stern 


JACQUES RIVIÈRE 


by Martin Turnell 


“In this series of little books 
something exciting and valua- 
ble is going on,”—Dudley Fitts, 
New Republic. $2.50 each 


At your bookstore, or 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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South Carolina in the fall of 1865. Between 

E : these two pieces of sound reporting, there 
is only one other high spot: the selections 

Yale Univer sity from the clear, cool, objective pages of 

Frederick Law Olmstead. In these pages 


s 
School of Nursing alone does one get the impression of a re- 
, £ port on a whole society, instead of a single 
A Profession for the College Graduate institution. For the rest, Mr. Tryon’s chron- 
ological arrangement merely offers super- 
ficial glimpses of the development of New 


An intensive and basic experience 


in the various branches of nursing . Orleans and other capitals of the Cotton 

is offered during the 31 months’ Kingdom, as in Volume III we are shown 

course which leads to the degree of if- Chicago at different stages of its unlovely 
growth. 

MASTER OF NURSING But it is not Olmstead alone whose good 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science || writing stands out amid the triteness and 

or philosophy from a college of ap- false elegance of so many of his contem- 

proved standing is required for ad- poraries. George Catlin made no effort to 

mission. be literary, but he has left an account of 

the Plains Indians which is second only to 

For Catalogue and information address: Parkman’s; one passage, indeed—his de- 

scription of Mandan initiation ceremonies 

THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING —surpasses in horrifying vividness. any- 

New Haven, Connecticu? thing in The Oregon Trail. Horace Greeley 





was honest and open-minded in appraising 
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the Mormon achievement in Utah; Bayard 
Taylor was clear, if superficial, in describ- 


ing early gold rush days in California. 


But in passing from Anne Royall and 
C. F. Hoffman to Taylor, Greeley, Catlin 
and Olmstead, we are climbing the literary 
ladder. Of the four, only Taylor pretended 
to be a man of letters, but all four were 
sound reporters and good professional 
writers. Mr. Tryon’s plan, as we have noted, 
rightly excludes the top rungs of the literary 
ladder from this survey. The conclusion is 
plain. These minor writers now and again 
supply anecdotes and details not to be 
found elsewhere, but even the secondary 
work of the majors outdoes them—Haw- 
thorne’s American Notebooks, for instance, 
contain glimpses of New England life which 
surpass anything in these pages. ‘The best 
pictures of America are the work of our 
best authors. The minor figures supplement 
Dana and Hawthorne, Parkman and Mark 
Twain; they cannot supplant them. 


' The American Scholar 


announces with regret 


that rising production costs make it 

necessary to advance those subscription 

rates which our readers have enjoyed for 
the last seven years 


NEW RATES 


to become effective with the 
Summer, 1953 issue 


I yea vaisnewotss $4.00 
2 years ........- 7.00 
J Years. 42525%2%6 9.00 


The first volume 
in what is certain to be, 
the definitive biography 
of an incomparable artist 


HENRY JAMES: 


THE UNTRIED YEARS 
1845—1870 


By LEON EDEL 


Editor of The Complete Plays of Henry James 
















More than twenty years of close study have 
qualified Mr. Edel as our foremost authority 
on Henry James. This volume—the first of 
two and the only complete account of James’ 
childhood and youth—brilliantly confirms 
that reputation. Informed and fascinating, 
it will be treasured by ab readers of James's 
work, on which, as Edmund Wilson wrote 
some years ago, “Mr. Edel is probably now 
the foremost authority.” 


$5.00 at all bookstores or from 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


GLORIOUS INCENSE: The fulfill- 
ment of Edgar Allan Poe, by Haldeen 
Braddy. 250 p. Portrait, $4.50 


Professor Braddy (Texas Western College) 
casts new light on the legend of Poe, evalu- 
ates his work as a poet, short story writer, 
and critic and indicates his place in American 
and World letters. 


A Bibliography of CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY, by Guy R. Lyle and H. 
Tatnall Brown, Jr. 208 p. Portrait, 
$4.00 

A comprehensive listing of Morley’s writ- 
ings through 1951, including full bibliograph- 
a description of works not described else- 
where. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
334] Prospect Ave. N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


TENACRE COUNTRY DAY This school, kindergarten through the sixth grade, is prepared 
to accommodate~a25 boys and girls. Small classes and high educational standards are main- 
tained. A physical training program, including riding, is planned for students at this grade level. 
The school is well-equipped and has a highly trained staff of teachers. Students finishing Tenacre 
Country Day are prepared to enter any junior high school or Dana Hali Junior School. Miss 
Phyllis G. Scoboria, Head. : 
DANA HALL JUNIOR The Junior School for girls accommodates 50 boarding and 25 day 
students in grades 7, 8, and o, Courses are planned to follow the best educational practices with 
excellent teachers. A home-like atmosphere and personal supervision of each student prevail. 
The physical education program consists of riding, tennis, hockey, baseball, skiing, and skating. 
Students are prepared for work at the secondary school level and particularly for the College and 
General Courses at Dana Hall. Mrs. Alnah J. Johnston, Principal; Miss Doris N. Anderson, 
Academic Head. 
DANA HALL The scope of this well-known school includes not only a College Preparatory 
Course but a well-selected General Course for students who wish to enter special vocational or 
professional fields, Its graduates are admitted without examination to all the leading colleges for 
women that accept students by certificate. A full sports program is offered including riding. 
Located on a country campus and conducted on the small house plan, the school is also able to 
take advantage of the cultural opportunities of Boston. Mrs, Alnah J. Johnston, Principal. 
PINE MANOR JUNIOR COLLEGE This fully accredited junior college offers a well-rounded 
two-year experience in general education and transfer to leading major colleges. Individualized 
programs are made possible by the wide variety of courses offered in Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Creative Arts, Its enrollment includes students from approximately 35 states and 10 foreign 
countries, Students are accommodated in accordance with the small house plan. Dr. Alfred T. 
Hill, President. 

_ Catalogue and Circulars upon Application 


DR. ALFRED T. HILL, DIRECTOR 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 











BAXTER SEMINARY 


BAXTER, TENNESSEE 
Secondary School--Coeducational 


Accredited by Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, the State Board of 
Education and the University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


Harry L. Upperman, President 
Baxter, Tenagasce 








SALEM ACADEMY 


Winston-Salem 2, North Carolina 


98% of Graduates in the past ten years have 
entered leading colleges from coast to coast. 


i8ist Session. Fully Accredited. 
Girls, grades 9-12. Small classes. 
Also General Course. Exceptional Music. 
Art. Sports. Modern buildings on historic 
56-acre campus. For illustrated catalog write 
MARY A. WEAVER, Principal 
A S 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By Bernard 
DeVoto. Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 


Though this is the third volume to be 
published in Mr. DeVoto’s great history of 
Western expansion, The Course of Empire 


is chronologically the first of the trilogy— ` 


covering the story from the conquest of 
the American West through the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. The other volumes are 
The Year of Decision and Across the Wide 
Missouri. Together they form a brilliant 
account of the struggle for a continent. 
This history of the West is also the history 
of the making of a nation. For Mr. DeVoto 
sees clearly, and presents better than it has 
ever before been presented, the belief of 
such leaders as Jefferson, such explorers as 
Lewis and Clark, that despite the continu- 
ing struggle for the West after 1776, and 
the efforts of England, France and Spain to 
limit American expansion, the American 
land westward to the Pacific had to be un- 
der one flag. 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By 
Stephen Runciman. Volume II: The King- 
dom of Jerusalem and the Frankish East, 
1100-1187. Cambridge. $7.50. 


The second volume of this history—a 
work characterized by clarity of organiza- 
tion, distinction of style, and control of 
original sources in many languages—car- 
ries the story from the establishment of the 
Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem to Saladin’s 
expulsion of the Franks from all their East- 
ern possessions save the fortress of Tyre. 
It is a depressing story of petty warfare, 
intrigue and treachery. Every man’s hand 
was against every man’s. The Occidental 
Christian leaders were often at odds with 
Byzantium, as well as with each other. For 
decades the Moslems could not bring them- 
selves to sink their own rivalries for the 

(Continued on page 248) 
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LAKE FOREST 


ACADEMY 
Lake Forest, II. 


Founded 1857 


HAROLD H. CORBIN, JR. 


Headmaster 


Information and catalog upon request 


HARGRAVE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


CHATHAM, VIRGINIA 


RATES 
$950 


Hargrave Military Academy is a fully accredited 
member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and offers all the advantages of 
high scholastic standards plus the humanizing influ- 
ence of an understanding faculty, conducting small, 
interested classes. The location is ideal, Chatham is 
a small community, known throughout the country 
for its fine educational institutions, and nestles in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of South- 
ern Virginia where the climate is remarkably even. 
The Academy equipment is of the best, including 
180 acres of beautiful campus and buildings, on a 
hill overlooking the town, 2 gymnasiums, tennis 
courts, outdoor swimming pool, athletic fields and 
drill grounds, 


JOSEPH H. COSBY, Phi Beta Kappa 
PRESIDENT 
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THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ALLEGHENY 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 

The independent college belongs 
to those who believe in it. It can OF LIBERAL ARTS 
have no other ownership. 

It has flourished through the 
centuries because every generation 
raises up people who understand its 
power for good. Beautiful Campus 

Rooted in this faith, steadfast, , 
humane, the independent college 120,000 Volume Library 
abides as a citadel of the unfettered Personalized Education 
mind and spirit. 


FOUNDED IN 1815 


Continuous Counsel 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE Air Force ROTC 


eee LOUIS T. BENEZET 
PRESIDENT 

An independent liberal arts college for 

women, of highest rank academically, 


located in the Atlanta metropolitan area. MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


ALBION COLLEGE a ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts college Northfield, Minnesota 


Pre-professional courses in dentistry, engineer- A fully accredited liberal arts college. 

ing, laboratory techniques, law, medicine, the Well equipped science laboratories. 

ministry, nursing and forestry. Excellent Excellent library facilities. 

equipment. Moderate tuition. Michigan’s Beta Dormitories for men and for women. 

Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

W. W. Warrenousz, THD., Pu.D., LL.D., Pres. Minnesota Delta Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa 
ALBION, MICHIGAN CLEMENS M. GRANSKOU, President 
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BELOIT 


DISTINGUISHED 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
SINCE 1846 


er 


Sponsor of 
BELOIT POETRY JOURNAL 
LOGAN MUSEUM OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
WRIGHT ART HALL 
and 
ARENA THEATRE 


—{ 
BETA OF WISCONSIN 
OF 


PHI BETA KAPPA 
SINCE 1911 


ee È 
ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


CEDAR CREST 
COLLEGE 


Four-Year Liberal Arts Course 
DALE H. MOORE, President 


Founded in 1867 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fully Accredited 


Liberal Arts Home Economics 
Medical Technology Business Education 
5-Year Co-operative Nursing Curriculum 


Teacher preparation for elementary and 
secondary schools 


Cedar Crest College has newly equipped 
laboratories. The ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents is about one to ten. 


Located on a one hundred and four acre 
campus in Allentown, the college has an 
entirely modern plant, fire-proof dormitories, 
and many opportunities for outdoor life. 


Rates are reasonable and 
scholarships and work aid 
are available. 








Cornell 
Colleg £ 


FOUNDED 1853 
MOUNT VERNON, IOWA 








A fully accredited 
co-educatienal 
liberal arts college 


Applicants for 1953-1954 should apply 
for admission immediately. 


Delta of Iowa 


GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE 


1. An Exclusive Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted. by the Sisters of Mercy. 


z. Four-Year course Leading to B.A. and B.S. 
degrees in Arts and Sciences. 


3. Fine Arts, Music, Business Administration, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


4. Pre-Professional Training in Medicine, So- 
cial Work, Dietetics, Journalism and Per- 
sonnel Management. 


Fully accredited by the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, The Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and State 
Boards of Education. 


Holds membership in the National Catholic 
Education Association, American Council on 
Education, Association of American Colleges, 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of N. J., and College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
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7 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 
COLLEGE 


Notable Record of Service in State 
and Nation Since the Founding of 
the United States Government. 


Time-tested Standards of Charac- 
ter and Scholarship. 


Personal and Vocational Guidance 
for the Individual Student. 


+% 


Write to 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 


KALAMAZOO 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1833 


e A distinctive liberal arts college, located 
midway between Detroit and Chicago in a 
city of 60,000. 


Member of the National Commission on 
Accrediting. Member of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Accredited by 
the North Central Association, and the 
American Association of University Women. 


Modern, well equipped laboratories and 
library; new student residences; excellent 
faculty. 


Limited enrollment permits individual in- 
struction. 


Unique opportunities in municipal admin- 
istration, social work, and the sciences, 


Address the Director of Admissions 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Chartered in 1851 


PHI BETA KAPPA 
Delta of Wisconsin 


One Full Time Faculty Member 
for every Seven Students 


For Information address 
The Director of Admissions 
Milwaukee-Downer College 

Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 





MONMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 
1853 
The Liberal Arts Ideal, hope of the post- 
war world, is pursued by Monmouth students 
under peculiarly advantageous circumstances. 
The wholesome friendliness of students, fac- 
ulty, and administrators, working in a com- 
munity of churches, attractive homes and 
alert civic organizations, offers ideal oppor- 
tunity for cultivation of desirable intellectual 
habits and the qualities of character and 

leadership so needed in the years ahead. 


Liberal Arts—Business Administration 
Pre-Professional—Teacher Training 


Robert W. Gibson, D.D., LL.D., President 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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COLORADO COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
“Ar the foot of Pikes Peak‘ 


Privately endowed, coeducational, non-sectarian liberal arts institution. Attracts students from 
forty different states and several foreign countries. Offers majors in the fields of Social Sciences, 
Humanities and Natural Sciences. Preprofessional training in medicine, law, theology, education, 


journalism, and engineering. Grants Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts degrees. 
Has five-year engineering program. Also affiliated with Columbia University in engineering. Offers 
medical technology. Has Army ROTC (branch general). Numerous scholarships available. National 
fraternities and sororities and honorary Greek letter organizations including Phi Beta Kappa, well 
celia peat on campus. Complete counseling system and small classes provide a close faculty-student 
relationship. 
For catalog or other information, write: 
DEAN H. E. MATHIAS 
Director of Admission 





IDEAL COMBINATION: 


High Standards. Fine afacilities Friendliness. 











UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 





The system of education in force believes the primary purpose of 
at the University of Scranton is education is not so much to ac- 
in an established tradition, whose IN THE J ESUIT quire a store of information as it 
methods and objectives have been TRADITION is to train the various mental 
submitted to the acid test of cen- powers to correct habits of pro- 
turies. Both in the courses it offers ` cedure and thereby to raise to 


and in the methods of teaching it employs, the the highest peak of efficiency the native powers 
University, like other Jesuit liberal arts colleges, of mind with which man is endowed. 
The University is a Catholic institution conducted by the Society of Jesus, but in the admission of students no 


discrimination is made on the grounds of religious belief. Fully accredited and strategically located, the 
University is now in its sixth decade of service to the residents of Scranton and vicinity. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA AVITAL INTERPRETATION OF 
COLLEGE THE LIBERAL ARTS IDEAL 
FOR 


Pennsylvania College for Women bases its appeal for sup- 


port of patrons and students on the fact that it has a 

WOMEN definite, well-thought-out philosophy of education which 
Paul Russell Anderson, Ph.D. attains a significant and meaningful interpretation of the 
President Liberal Arts ideal. It believes that while the process of 


education must be individualized, the goals of education are the same for all and that the marks 
of an educated person are respect for truth, the ability to think imaginatively and critically, the 
ability to act intelligently and the possession of a sense of direction. Achievement of these goals 
is facilitated by a carefully planned and highly reputed curriculum, an excellent faculty and a 
carefully chosen student body—three elements that make for significant learning. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OCCIDENTAL 
COLLEGE 


IN THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
66th Year 


Dedicated to 
Scholarship 
and Christian 


Service 


e A fully accredited College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, B.A. and M.A, de- 
grees. 


è Air Force RO.T.C. 
e Summer Session. 
Excellent Facilities on 120-acre Campus 


For Information Write the Registrar, 
Box R 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


ARTHUR G. COONS, President 


THE COLLEGE OF 
ST. CATHERINE 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women 


The only exclusively women’s college 
in the Twin Cities. Awards the B.A., 
B.S., and B.S. in Library Science de- 


grees. 
PHI BETA KAPPA GAMMA OF MINNESOTA 


APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


For Information address the Dean 
Cleveland and Randolph 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 














S outhern Methodist University at 
Dallas, Texas, is a fully-accredited in- 
stitution with modern facilities in a 
moderate climate... 


THE UNIVERSITY INCLUDES: 


The College of Arts and Sciences 
The Graduate School 
The Perkins School of ‘Theology 


The School of Music 
The School of Engineering 
The School of Law 


The School of Business Administra- 
tion 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS 


Umphrey Lee, President 





STETSON UNIVERSITY 


Pro Deo Et Veritate 
Deland, Florida 


College of Liberal Arts 
School of Music School of Business 
College of Law 





MEMBER OF 


Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools 


Association of American Colleges 
Florida Association of Colleges 
Association of American Law Schools 
National Association of Schools of Music 


APPROVED BY 
American Association of University Women 


A liberal education in the Chris- 
tian tradition is the foundation 
for professional training. 


Favored by the mild climate 
of Central Florida 






Ér 


COLLEGES 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 


Founded in 1873, Texas Christian 
University is a co-educational institu- 
tion of eight schools and colleges: 
Fine Arts 
Graduate 
Evening 
Nursing 


Arts and Sciences 
Bible 

Business 
Education 


New, air-conditioned buildings; 
friendly Texas atmosphere; qualified 
faculty. 


For information, please write: 


M. E. Sadler, Ph.D., President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Accredited Liberal Arts College mr Women 
Men Accepted as Day Students 
Queens offers a program of general education sup- 
plemented by specialized training in numerous 
vocations. Small classes; excellent environment. 
Located in the largest city in the Carolinas, Queens 
has the added educational, cultural, and economic 
advantages of a metropolitan area 
or information write the Registrar. 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN 
PRESIDENT 





FOUNDED 1827 


Lindenwood College 
For Women 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


Liberal Arts 
A.B, BS., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees 


F. L. McCLUER, Ph.D., President 
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WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE 
Kappa of Pennsylvania 


A MEN’S COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


eee E 


SERVING AMERICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR 173 YEARS 


—O-— 


BOYD CRUMRINE PATTERSON 
President 


WASHINGTON, PA. 


WI LS O N Founded 
COLLEGE di 


Admissions based on: 


re 


. 16 units and graduation from 
approved secondary school with 
principal’s recommendation. 


2. Personal interview. 


3. Results of Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of C.E.E.B. 


4. Health record. 
ČBK 
NU OF PENNSYLVANIA 
A. B. DEGREE 





FOR WOMEN 


CHAMBERSBURG * PENNSYLVANIA 
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sake of a common effort; and it was only 
the divisions in Islam that enabled the in- 
truders from the West to maintain them- 
selves in an alien environment for so long 
as they did. When Moslem unity was 
achieved, the fate of the Franks was sealed. 
In a concluding volume yet to come, Mr. 
Runciman will relate the sequel and doubt- 
less draw whatever larger lessons may be 
had from Christendom’s counterattack upon 
aggressive Islam. 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY: A History 
of Modern American Reform. By Eric F. 
Goldman. Knopf. $5.00. 


Mr. Goldman’s foreword, “in which the 
author seeks a basis for rapport with the 
reader,” states: 

“This book ... is a history, first and 
foremost. It is written ... with an attempt 
to root the volume in all the relevant re- 
search. It aims not so much to declare 
where we are going or ought to go but to 
present a narrative, the story of the wise 
and the shortsighted, the bold and the 
timid, the generous and the grasping hu- 
man beings who are the eternal stuff of 
history.” 

It should be noted with emphasis that 
Mr. Goldman has succeeded in producing 
just exactly what he hoped his book would 
be—a consistently balanced, highly inform- 
ative and always readable synthesis of the 
history of American reform from the late 
1860's up to the present time. 


MYTHS AND REALITIES: Societies of the 
Colonial South. By Carl Bridenbaugh. Louzsi- 


ana. $3.25. 


This little volume is a minor classic of 
social history—a penetrating and delight- 
fully incisive analysis of Southern civiliza- 
tion in the period from 1730 to 1776. The 
title promises that in place of the romantic 
myths which have passed for history of this 
“Qld” South, the author will present the 
more complex and more significant realities 
of history; and his promise is well kept. 


This book can be highly recommended 
to anyone, layman or scholar, who is in- 
terested in the South—“Uncle Sam’s other 
province”—of yesterday or today, and the 
unique variation on Americanism that 
Southern civilization is. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: A BIOGRAPHY. 
Volume V, Victory with the Help of France. 
By Douglas S. Freeman, Scribner's. $7.50, 
boxed. 


This volume of Freeman's great biogra- 
phy of Washington carries the story of his 
career from 1778, through the dark disas- 
ters of 1780 and the sunshine of victory at 
Yorktown in 14781, into the less dramatic 
but dangerous postwar years when fighting 
had ceased but peace had not been made. 
It concludes with the Peace of 14783 and 
Washington’s resignation of his commission 
as commander-in-chief to Congress. 

The final chapter gives Freeman the op- 
portunity to offer one of his penetrating 
and brilliant summaries of the part that 
Washington’s leadership played in carry- 
ing a “seemingly hopeless revolt” to victory 
and independence. This volume, like the 
earlier ones, continues to offer the reader 
massive and detailed research joined with 
a splendid narrative style—all adding up 
to the most convincing portrait of George 
Washington ever made. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Benjamin Thomas. 
Knopf. $5.75. 


This is the first one-volume biography of 
Lincoln since Charnwood’s. In the light 
of modern scholarship, Mr. Thomas has 
given a critical examination and revalua- 
tion of every item in the life and legend 
of Lincoln. The result is an admirable and 
readable condensation of all available ma- 
terials which expands, amplifies and cor- 
rects our conception of Lincoln on almost 
every page. Mr. Thomas never exaggerates, 
never sentimentalizes, and everywhere his 
love of Lincoln’s character and mind shines 
through. A most excellent book, indis- 
pensable for the admirer of Lincoln. 
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MIDSTREAM: Lincoln the President, Volume 
HNI. By J. G. Randall. Dodd, Mead. $7.50. 


In the seven years since Volumes I and II 
of Randall’s life of Lincoln were published, 
the Lincoln papers and several other sources 
have become available. Volume IJI shows 
an awareness of them all and presents a 
well-rounded picture of Lincoln’s world as 
of the closing months of 1863. ‘There is a 
reconstruction of Presidential days—the ac- 
tivities, routines and habits of the man who 
was at once prime minister, commander- 
in-chief and public functionary. There is 
the husband and father, with a kinder pic- 
ture of Mary Todd Lincoln than the fa- 
miliar one. There is the shadow of the 
Civil War on every page, but campaigns 
and military operations are concentrated in 
two chapters toward the end of the book. 
And finally, there are absorbing contem- 
porary personal accounts of “this strange, 
quaint, great man.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: The Appren- 
ticeship. By Frank Freidel. Little, Brown. 
$6.00. 


Frank Freidel, of the University of Ili- 
nois, launches an ambitious six-volume life 
of the late President with a sharply objec- 
tive and readable study of Roosevelt's years 
of preparation for his future role, when, “as 
a key progressive legislator in New York 
State and as a-dynamic subordinate in the 
Wilson administration,” he was storing up 
“political, administrative, and diplomatic 
knowledge far beyond his years.” 

The author has performed for the first 
time the monumental task of sifting the 
gold from the dross of tons of Hyde Park 
papers and other manuscript and archival 
sources with great diligence, careful judg- 
ment and discriminating taste: the result 


‘promises to be the definitive biography of 


Roosevelt. 


MONCURE : CONWAY: 1832-1907. By Mary 

Elizabeth Burtis. Rutgers. $3.50. 

Miss Burtis has written a careful account 
of the crowded years of Moncure Daniel 
Conway, the Virginia aristocrat who be- 
came an abolitionist, a Methodist circuit 


rider who became pastor of the liberal 
South Place Chapel in London, an inde- 
fatigable writer and lecturer, champion of 
a dozen causes, and friend of a host of nine- 
teenth-century notables—among them Em- 
erson, ‘Thoreau, Hawthorne, Whitman, 
Mark ‘Twain, Browning, Mazzini, Carnegie. 
Conway is remembered today, if at all, as 
the biographer of Tom Paine; but there is 
much in the story of his life to hold the 
attention of anyone interested in the in- 
tellectual currents of his time. 

Conway was also a warm and engaging 
personality. Miss Burtis writes, “If I could 
meet him, I might not always agree with 
him, but I am sure I would like him and 
that he would command my respect.” She 
makes the reader like and respect him too. 


THE HOLY BIBLE: Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. Nelson. $6.00. 


The need for a revision of the King 
James Version of the Bible has been im- 
perative for several decades. On the one 
hand, the language of 1611 is no longer 
understood by the common reader; on the 
other, modern research in textual criticism, 
ancient philology and Biblical exegesis has 
cast new light on hundreds of passages 
which were hitherto obscure or misinter- 
preted. The present revision is, on the 
whole, scientifically accurate, but its fidelity 
to the original has often been achieved at 
the cost of literary beauty, since too little 
attention has been paid to English rhythm 
and euphony. 


THE COURAGE TO BE. By Paul Tillich. 
Yale. $3.00. 


Based upon the twenty-seventh series of 
Terry Foundation lectures delivered at 
Yale University, this small volume presents 
a scholarly and intricate exploration of the 
concept of courage in relation to the struc- 
ture of being. “The courage to be is the 
ethical act in which man affirms his own 
being in spite of those elements of his exist- 
ence which conflict with his essential self- 
affirmation.” 

Clear, uncluttered thinking and lucid 
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writing mark Mr. Tillich’s study as a dis- 
tinguished and readable one. 


RUMOR AND REFLECTION. By Bernard 
Berenson. Simon and Schuster. $6.00. 


Bernard Berenson has been famous for 
more than two generations as an art his- 
torian and art critic. He has been almost 
as famous for his conversation, edged, rang- 
ing and wise. In a series of entries made 
during the war, this book reveals the many 
facets of a mind at once erudite and per- 
ceptive. The notations are all the more ar- 
resting since they were not written in the 
tranquillity of peace in the author’s own 
villa. They were made while the writer was 
in hiding (at the home of a friend) from 
the Nazis during the Second World War. 
Amid the rumors he heard, he sets down 
the reflections he made, not only on the 
passing tragic events, but on the principles 
behind them, on the human situation and 
on deathlessly beautiful things. The result 
is a rare book. 


LETTERS OF EDNA ST. VINCENT MIL- 
LAY. Edited by Allan Ross Macdougall. 
Harper. $5.00. 


Miss Millay’s letters as well as her verse 
vividly demonstrate the freshness and sen- 
sitivity of her perception and feeling. Even 
her carefully thought out critical com- 
ments have a personal and spontaneous 
flavor. Her informal and intimate cor- 
respondence with her family and friends 
(among whom were many well-known 
writers) reveals a loving, generous, vital 
personality and a dedicated poet. 

Mr. Macdougall has annotated. this vol- 
ume with a bare minimum of identifying 
facts. These letters, dating from her early 
youth, form in themselves an articulate 
history of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


ANDRÉ MALRAUX AND THE TRAGIC 
IMAGINATION. By W. M. Frohock. Stan- 
ford. $4.00. 


This critical study of André Malraux en- 
deavors to dissipate the political fog which 
has enshrouded his works. Mr. Frohock 


contends that the confusion about the 
former “leftist” and now “Gaullist” Mal: 
raux stems from the legend which has 
grown up about him as a man of political 
action. He challenges the assumption that 
Malraux’s novels are literal biographical 
reporting, and reveals Malraux as essen- 
tially a poet whose subject is the tragedy of 
man’s destiny and his heroic defiance of it. 
Malraux’s inherent tragic sense of what it 
is to be man transcends his politics. 

Mr. Frohock has given a sufficiently de- 
tailed summary of Malraux’s works to 
orient the reader unacquainted with the 
books themselves. Although the writing is 
at times a bit turgid, his thesis is logically 
developed, provocative and pertinent. 


BERNARD SHAW AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL: Their Correspondence. Edited 
by Alan Dent. Knopf. $5.00. 


G. B.S. knew very well the special quali- 
ties and limitations of this correspondence. 
It was not just so much Shavian boasting 
when he said, in a letter in 1921: “Besides, 
I should play you off your own stage.” Yet 
even though Mrs. Campbell is no match 
for Ellen Terry as a correspondent, her 
letters have value in both their human and 
professional reflections. What is more, she 
emerges with quite the best description of 
these letters when she charges him with 
having “. .. hidden from the world the one 
thing that would have done it good: Lust- 
less Lions at play.” “Stella’s” letter to Shaw 
about his views of Ibsen—“Not one little 
bit do you understand Hedda”—and 

“Joey’s” “Final Orders” before the opening 
of Pygmalion are the best vein of the book. 
Shaw’s account of the cremation of his 
mother is fearful and wonderful as a charac- 
ter study. ‘The Shaw collections, the theater 
collections, the letter collections all must 
have this volume. Yet of Shaw’s two extra- 
ordinary epistolary love affairs, this is the 
lesser. If its flame was hotter, it is only 
natural that its residue is lighter. His refer- 
ence to “the imaginary world which is my 
real world” is the key to his relationships 
to both these women. Probably we shall 
never see a letter addressed to Mrs. Shaw. 
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STARS IN THE MAKING. By Cecilia P. 
Gaposchkin. Harvard. $4.25. 


On the human scale of time, the ways of 
the stars are majestically slow and measured. 
On the cosmic time scale, however, there 
is abundant action and drama. Our old 
Earth has lived through much of the drama, 
for the expanding universe is scarcely older 
than the ancient rocks of this planet’s sur- 
face. Many of the great stars that dominate 
our night skies are younger than the Cre- 
taceous dinosaurs. 

Mrs. Gaposchkin has sought out the most 
important of the operations on the stage of 


. the cosmic theater—the operations that pro- 


duce from the primordial the stars and 
stellar systems. First she analyzes The 
Players, next sets The Sidereal Scene, and in 
the third section plays out The Drama. The 
treatment is authoritative (a little hard go- 
ing at times), the printing excellent. And 
the Epilogue of forty-eight page-size por- 
traits of nebulae, star fields and galaxies is 
itself worth the price of admission. 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1917-1952. By Archi- 
bald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 


Archibald MacLeish has always been con- 
cerned about his duty as a citizen and his 
duty as an artist. These poems, collected 
over thirty-five years, and containing his 
best long poem, “Conquistador,” reflect that 
concern. The better poems are those in 
which the artist triumphs. But throughout 
there are eloquent passages of the harsh 
and tender ambiguities of love and betrayal, 
of loyalty to a person or a place. And there 
are details that make a street visible to the 
eye, that evoke the sweet winds and the 
salt, the lights and shadows moving over 
landscape or seascape. 


LIFE ON THE TEXAS RANGE. Photographs 
by Erwin E. Smith. Text by J. Evetts Haley. 
Texas. $ro.00. 


These are photographs by one of the 
outstanding photographers of the cattle 


range, whose work has been widely scattered 
and is here published for the first time 
from a collection of eighteen hundred of his 
plates and films that went to the Library 
of Congress after his death. The pictures 
are grouped to depict camp life, work on 
horses, cattle in herds—grazing or on the 
trail—old-time saloon scenes, water holes, 
and finally a mound of rocks on the open 
prairie. Not a single woman appears in 
the eighty-two gravures. 

The collection is both a valuable docu- 
mentary and a beautiful book. The text is 
brief and admirably explanatory. 


ADOBE DOORWAYS. By Dorothy L. Pills- 
bury. Illustrated. New Mexico. $3.50. 


Adobe-dwelling, according to Mrs. Pills- 
bury in, these stories of Tenorio Flats—a 
small area of tranquillity just outside the 
storm center of Los Alamos—is more than 
“little golden cubes of houses” and an ever- 
changing desert backdrop for charming 
Indian and Spanish-American neighbors. 
“It is a way of life,” a “philosophy and a 
song.” 

The drawings by M. J. Davis are in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of the individual 
anecdotes and the escape-on-purpose mood 
of the collection. 


A MANY-SPLENDORED THING. By Han 
Suyin. Little, Brown. $3.75. : 


This largely autobiographical book, writ- 
ten by a young Eurasian surgeon, tells 
explicity, honestly and movingly of her love 
affair with an English newspaperman. But 
there is much more than a beautiful love 
story here: the background is Hong Kong, 
and there are dozens of vivid pictures of 
Chinese and Eurasians and British, with 
penetrating discussions of their interrela- 
tionships. And there is always China, with 
communism like a tidal wave rolling over 
it, while the people in Hong Kong watch, 
wait or take part in its Inevitable advance. 
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always timeless things happening quietly 
in the midst of the contemporary clamor, 
and one of the pleasures of a good English 
newspaper is that these quiet events are 
given proper attention. Some of them are 
more newsworthy than a Cabinet crisis or 
a murder. In the London Times, if not the 
Manchester Guardian, there is likely to be 
a letter on the origin of rolled up trouser 
cuffs or the earliest date a robin was ever 
spotted in St. James’s Park. There will be 
reflections on Chinese poetry evoked by a 
cabled report that a Communist-minded 
Chinese poet has been feted in Red Square 
in Moscow. ' 

That they offer the news behind the 
news is the claim made by certain com- 
mentators and news weeklies. How, delight- 
ful a journal could be made up of the news 
not in the news at all—of items clearly 
non-crucial, non-urgent but inexpugnably 
true or interesting or both, true in a way 
in which the same events would be true in 
all times and all periods, .like Odysseus’ 
dog greeting his returning master, interest- 
ing in one of the thousand ways that have 
nothing to do with topicality. As for com- 
ment, there are other things worth com- 
menting on as well as politics, and it would 
gladden the spirit to see first principles 
make the front page, the eternal things be- 
come spot news. 


Myths About Myths 


“There are certain myths current about 
America in Europe,” I heard the speaker 
saying; it was myself. And I found myself 
wondering later where they were current, 
who I had heard say them, where they 
came from, how current I knew they were. 
A remark dropped by a customs inspector 
here, a dentist there, a bookseller, jour- 
nalist or professor? There was no doubt 
whatever about my having heard these 
clichés, no doubt either as to what they 
were on the whole: the materialism of 
_ America, its mew sense of power, its old 
worship of success, its lack of a sense of the 
past, its contentment, especially in artistic 


and intellectual matters, with the mediocre 
—I had heard enough to justify a lecture 
on the subject and, thinned out a little, a 
book. 

And yet one knows, in the midst of an epi- 
demic of quarter-truths, that there are peo- 
ple in Europe who are very informed about 
the United States, and that every year there 
appear on the Continent and in England 
admirable studies of our mores, our ideas 
and our literature. There is some ground 
for discouragement, however, in the fact 
that for over a hundred and fifty years now, 
foreigners have been writing sound books 
about us, but the myths still persist. Visi- 
tors like De Tocqueville and Bryce, 
Siegfried and Brogan, at one time or an- 
other, and others to the very present time 
have written about us with perception, sym- 
pathy and understanding. We need not 
complain that we have not ever been un- 
derstood. Perhaps what we may somewhat 
wistfully sigh about is that those we might 
expect to understand us, or to take the 
trouble to do so, do not do so. Not the 
man in the street, but the man in the study 
surprises an American by his assumptions 
about us. I was most shocked during a re- 
cent long stay in Europe when asked whom 
I ever found to talk to in this country about 
the things that I apparently care about. 
Now that I am back, sometimes I feel it 
would be nice if the talk about the things 
one cares about would die down. Chatter 
is still chatter, even if it is about the great 
books. 


Egeg-Heads, Highbrows, Intellectuals 


Part of the residue of the last Presidential 
campaign is the term “egg-head’’—possibly 
one of the least complimentary of the labels 
applied to the literate and the reflective, the 
scholarly and the informed in the long his- 
tory of the amused or impatient scorn with 
which the larger American public has liked 
to look upon its intellectual class. “In- 
tellectual’” has never been altogether a 
complimentary adjective in this country, 
and the “intellectual” has never, as a noun, 
strictly connoted praise. For this the intel- 
lectuals have themselves, in part, to blame. 
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There are among articulate oracles verbal 
clichés and a snobbishness of learning and 
vocabulary, and there is an intellectual 
holier-than-thouness which does not endear 
the life of the mind (as evidenced by some 
of its practitioners) to the general public. 
There is often among literary and academic 
people a morbid fear of the cliché, a patho- 
logical terror of being generally under- 
stood, and a herd-like acceptance of a cur- 
rent fashionable jargon, the modish pass- 
words of the current elite. 

On the other hand, there is a growing 
and alarming tendency among even literate 


readers to identify theoretical reflection 
with vagueness, and to think contemplation 
is all one with the vague or the starry-eyed. 
Words of five syllables sometimes do say 
what words of one syllable do not. Think- 
ing is not always an affectation (some peo- 
ple really like it), and it is not always, in 
the long run, as irrelevant as it has become 
fashionable to think. “Intellectuals” them- 
selves have begun to affect the mucker 
pose. It is dangerous when a good mind 
wishes above all things to be one of the 
boys. Socrates was, doubtless to his cost, 
not concerned much about that. 
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The Reader Replies... 1.00660. c 005, 


THE READER ReEpLiEs regularly carries miscellaneous comments by read- 
ers on various articles which have appeared in the magazine. All commu- 
nications should be addressed to: The Editor, THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 
Pht Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va., and should not exceed 300 
words in length except on request. Because of limitations of space, the 
Editors cannot guarantee to print all letters received. Letters intended 
for publication in the Summer number should be mailed before April r. 


The Root of the Matter 


The excellent, thought-provoking article 
by Raymond English, “Conservatism: the 
Forbidden Faith,” [AMERICAN ‘SCHOLAR, 
Autumn, 1952] saggests one comment: Is a 
sufficient distinction made between “con- 
servative” and “reactionary”? I think of 
the Jatter as the opposite of “radical,” the 
former as the opposite of “liberal.” I felt 
that sometimes Mr. English used ‘“‘con- 
servative” when he meant “reactionary.” 

In one of George Fliot’s essays (“A Po- 
litical Molecule”) we find a picture of one 
Spike, who prides himself on being a lib- 
eral, although he was often called a radical, 
“. .. an epithet which was a very unfair 
impeachment of Spike, who never went to 
the root of anything.” Today we think of 
a radical not as one who gets to the root of 
anything, but as one who uproots every- 
thing. He may plant again; but if future 
generations treat him as he would treat the 
past, his planting will not produce any 
crop. 

Mr. English touches on “progress” in 
passing, but implies that it does not exist, 
as the pendulum swings between liberal 
and conservative, or, if you prefer, between 
action and reaction. Just as the Seven 
Deadly Sins of the Middle Ages were vir- 
tues carried to excess, so (as Mr. English 
points out) liberalism, unless corrected and 
compensated by a counterbalancing force, 
destroys not only itself, but the society in 
which it is operating, He notes a “confused 
faith in progress” as part of the optimism 
of the liberal attitude of mind. 

Has not the true liberal a bit of the 
conservative in him? He does not destroy 


—EDITOR 


the past because it is the past, but keeps 

what is good in it; he does not welcome 

the new just because it is new, though he 
is not prejudiced against it. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Northampton, Massachusetts 


Philosophical Wishful Thinking 


The article by Raymond English on phil- 
osophical conservatism [AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 
Autumn, 1952] is rather vague and unreal- 
istic. History lends little support to his 
charges and academic distinctions. No 
doubt there are, at all times, philosophical 
conservatives, as there are philosophical 
liberals and philosophical radicals. These 
are not likely to get appointed or elected 
to responsible public offices, or to influence 
the active politicians and lawmakers. 

The conservatives in politics and in 
office are not philosophical, and neither 
are the editors of major newspapers and 
periodicals. The philosopher is not inter- 
ested in “the art of getting the second 
best,” which is politics, as Lord Morley 
observed. The legislator. and minister or 
head of government is not interested in 


‘theory and rigorous logic. 


As a rule, the conservatives oppose all 
reforms demanded by the liberals and evo- 
lutionary, constitutional radicals. That is a 
fact, and it accounts for the occasional ex- 
cesses of liberalism. At what point does 
liberalism sin against the light of philoso- 
phy? Who can claim the authority to an- 
swer that question in any given case? Even 
philosophers and academic scholars dis- 
agree. To talk in general terms is not to 
advance matters which require action. 
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What was unphilosophical, unwise, ex- 
cessive in Gladstonian liberalism, and what 
was excessive, unwise and unsound in 
Roosevelt’s New Deal? We have the right 
to ask for bills of particulars in all such 
cases. There was precious little philosophy 
in the attacks of the conservatives upon 
the latter set of measures. Not one of them 
has been repealed, though some have been 
whittled down, with little advantage to 
any social group. Today the Roosevelt 
laws are called “social gains,” and the no- 
tion that Roosevelt was a Fascist or Com- 
munist is seen to have been ridiculous and 
malicious. He gave capitalism a new lease 
on life, and all rational men know that an- 
other major depression would mean an- 
other New Deal, with more “socialism” 
and statism. The philosophical conserva- 
tives will shake their heads and, of course, 
command no attention. In the words of 
John Dewey, progress in social and eco- 
nomic affairs is a retail job. Each step pro- 
posed must be discussed realistically and 
practically, and accepted or rejected on its 
supposed merits or demerits. This is the 
way of the world of men and women who 
are not philosophers and who hardly ever 
consult Kant, Hegel, Comte or Bergson. 
As Stalin has said, life has its own logic. 
Common sense and good will of the kind 
exemplified by Gladstone, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt must do. 

VICTOR S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Cited for Temerity 


Gerald W. Johnson should be cited for 
temerity in his attempt to analyze an in- 
stitution as complex as the American Presi- 
dency in eight short pages [AMERICAN 
ScHOLAR, Winter, 1952-53]. In addition, his 
reasoning is marred by omissions and pov- 
erty of facts. 

In the first place, Adlai Stevenson did not 
object to the candidacy as such, but rather 
to the “mess in Washington” for which 
Truman took credit when he stood on his 
record, Furthermore, Johnson overlooks 
the lucid and shrewd statement of a neo- 
States’ rights position made by Governor 


Stevenson in Look on June 3, 1952. In 
view of ‘Truman’s aggravation of the South 
on this score, Stevenson must have felt 
like “both Democratic candidates”’—Tru- 
man and himself—as he accepted the 
nomination, only to see millions of South- 
ern. votes fly out the window. Deep down 
in his heart, Stevenson knew that his 
States’ rights position, combined with the 
bipartisan support he had there, was his 
best chance in Illinois, Lincoln’s state—far 
better than his Harvard-New England tie. 
l W. J. Sucuy 
Cicero, Illinois 


I Hate Snow 


Despite the delightfulpess of Mr. Mel- 
ville Cane’s verses, his article entitled 
“Snow: Theme with Variations” [AMER- 
ICAN SCHOLAR, Winter, 1952-53] filled me 
with gloom; for when it comes to the 
contemplation of snow, I must confess that 
I lack both the imperturbability of an 
arctic Eskimo and the indifference of an 
antarctic penguin. As a matter of fact, the 
only snow which I have ever seen during 
my adult years which failed to annoy me 
was that depicted on a Christmas greeting- 
card scene. However, Mr. Cane’s article 
was not entirely fruitless so far as I am 
concerned, for it has impelled me to appeal 
to Euterpe, and the Muse of Lyric Poetry 
has inspired me to pen the following lines: 


Raindrop versus Snowflake 


Oh Mr. Cane, 
Every rain 

Gives me a pain 
‘cept winter rain; 
For it is plain 
That winter rain 
Might have been 
Lousy snow. 


Although my poem is concededly not in 
the same class with Mr. Cane’s verses, I 
fee] that I too should be permitted to offer 
a brief exegesis. Note in the first place the 
simplicity of the meter; the more ponder- 
ous iambic pentameter and dactylic hex- 
ameter have been studiously avoided in 
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order that the basic theme can be pre- 
sented with a maximum of force and clar- 
ity. Precisionists might quibble about the 
adjective modifying the word “snow” on the 
grounds of entomological inaccuracy. They 
might argue, and with reason, that among 
the infinity of configurations assumed by 
flakes of snow, none has ever been found 
which even remotely resembles a pediculus 
vestimenti, a pediculus capitis, a platypsyl- 
lus or a polyetenes fumarius. However, 
when one considers the hapless pedestrian 
trying to cross the street without having a 
passing taxicab splash him with slush, the 
use of the adjective in question appears 
fully justified. Think, too, of the unhappy 
millions who must wear rubbers for days 
on end until a dilatory street-cleaning de- 
partment removes the snow; the appro- 
priateness and validity of the adjective is 
then fully established. 
One more poem flows from my pen. 


Snow 


Snow—pful 
I hate snow 
Period 


In this short poem, the onomatopoeia of 
the word “pfui” should not be overlooked, 
for it is the keynote of the entire composi- 
tion. In this word can be heard the crunch- 
ing sound of the pedestrians’ canes, walking 
sticks or alpenstocks as they attempt to 
negotiate the mounds of snow at crosswalks 
and to avoid the lakes of melted snow in 
the gutters. Modesty alone prevents me 
from saying that the entire force and 
beauty of this poem reside in this single 
word, - 

After singing the praises of snow, Mr. 
Cane ends his article by saying, “Such are 
the various poems that represent my feel- 
ing for snow. Others may follow.” This 
reminds me somewhat of General Mac- 
Arthur's famous “I shall return” when he 
left the Philippines shortly after the fall 
of Corregidor. I trust that I will soon have 
the pleasure of reading more of Mr. Cane’s 
verses, but let me urge him to choose some 
pleasant subject such as birds, bees, flowers, 
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children, love, patriotisin+in fact, almost 
anything, but not show. I, think rain should 
also be avoidéd; it always leaves the poet 

open to the criticism that, he is all wet. 
: ARTHUR É. WECHSLER 
New York, New York 


Implication of M istrust 


Permit a novice in the fight for academic 
freedom to file a dissent to Willard L. De 
Yoe’s legalistic argument for loyalty oaths 
in the Summer AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 

No critic of loyalty oaths would deny 
that there exist precedents aplenty for 
oaths. But Mr. De Yoe would surely admit 
that not all precedents are good. And the 
effects of loyalty oaths are, I think, posi- 
tively harmful to political democracy— 
which they are presumably intended to 
preserve. 

Legal penalties already exist for positive 
acts of disloyalty. If oaths are designed to 
prevent these, they amount merely to a 
special promise to obey the law. Such a 
promise gives no extra force to the law; it 
serves only as a sOegradng implication of 
mistrust. 

The direct purpose of loyalty oaths, it 
appears to me, is to make illegal what is 
not illegal. By threatening perjury action 
or loss of job, it outlaws membership in 
the Communist party, although such mem- 
bership may not have involved any dis- 
loyalty at the time. This purpose pressures 
the loyalty-oath signer to discard opinions 
which the Communists hold or are likely to 
hold in the future. It clears the way for 
the institutionalization of guilt by asso- 
ciation. 

Loyalty oaths are based on the concept 
of presumptive disloyalty. An accused must 
prove his innocence. If Mr. De Yoe is 
correct in stating that “those who advise 


against the taking of a loyalty oath may . 


some day, under certain circumstances, be 
deemed traitors,” then I should suppose 
that the democratic principle of presump- 
tive innocence must be labeled subversive. 
Norm GELMAN 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 
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An Atlantic Curtaim? 


WILLIAM G. GARLETON . 


NFLUENTIAL EUROPEANS have two misgivings with respect to 
I American leadership in world affairs. They fear that Americans 
are hysterical and war-minded and in process of imposing thought 
controls on their fellow Americans; and they feel that Americans 
still do not understand European conditions and attitudes. As a 
matter of fact, these sentiments are linked together and grow out 
of the same situation. 

Several times recently Bertrand Russell has stated publicly that 
liberty is drying up in the United States, that the only places where 
real freedom any longer exists are in western Europe, particularly 
in Britain and Scandinavia. These statements shock Americans, 
but they are regarded as true by many leading Europeans. Euro- 
peans often say, “If the Americans had to deal with the Red Dean 
of Canterbury, they long ago would have defrocked him and sent 
him to jail. The English merely listen in irritated and tolerant 
amusement.” Not long ago an official organ of the Anglican Church 
ended a ringing editorial on the need to maintain freedom with 
this sentence: “Let us be thankful that in Britain we have nothing 
so un-British as a committee on un-British activities.” 

Recently an exchange graduate student from Germany called 
my attention to an issue of an American magazine of wide circula- 
tion which carried an article entitled “Confessions of an American 
© WILLIAM G. CARLETON is professor of political science at the University of 
Florida and chairman of the social. sciences in the University College. Many of the 


observations contained in this article are the results of Mr. Carleton’s personal 
experiences in Europe. | ' 
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Liberal.” Referring to this article, the German student asked, 
“Is it not enough that you Americans demand recantation from 
Communists and even Socialists? Do you now demand it of all liber- 
als?” This same German student later asked, “What do you Ameri- | 
cans mean by the word ‘egghead’? Is that some kind of intellectual? 
Are you Americans ridiculing all creative and talented people, all 
people with ideas? Has it become a sin in America to have an idea?” 

Europeans point to the “witch hunts” staged by Congressional 
committees; the proliferation of “totalitarian” demagogues like 
McCarthy and Jenner; the tighter security guarantees surrounding 
and inhibiting American scientists; the imprisoning of American 
Communist leaders, not for overtly hostile acts but for construc- 
tively hostile ones. (The French say that they, unlike the Ameri- 
cans, caught their Communist leaders actually directing riots but 
that they released them.) Europeans also have taken note of the sup- 
pression of that sensitive movie The Miracle; the threat of the 
Department of Justice to bar Charlie Chaplin’s re-entry into the 
United States; the refusal of the State Department to permit Al- 
berto Moravia to visit this country; the barring of playwright 
George Kaufman from television for a time because of an “irreli- 
gious” remark; the arrest of a heckler who put a question to Senator 
McCarthy while the latter was speaking to an electioneering ban- 
quet last October; the debate at a national meeting of secondary 
teachers of the social sciences at Dallas last autumn in which the 
very word “social” in social sciences had to be defended from sub- 
versive connotations; the increasing suspicion and condemnation 
of schools, teachers and textbooks in the United States. 

Many Europeans place together bits of evidence like these and 
conclude that a veritable reign of terror is at work in American 
schools and colleges, that a grand inquisition is in progress against 
all Americans who deviate from narrowly accepted thought. 

‘There is some truth in the European observations about Amer- 
ica’s growing thought control, but the thought control that exists 
in America is taking a somewhat different turn from that conceived 
by Europeans. There is no overt reign of terror among our in- 
tellectuals. Relatively few teachers, professors, editors and writers 
have actually been dismissed from their positions, although Holly- 
wood, radio and television artists have increasing difficulty getting 
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“cleared.” Individual intellectuals may still be found who deviate 
from current stereotyped thinking. These individuals usually keep 
their jobs. However—and this is the nub of the matter—noncon- 
forming individuals have less and less influence. Fewer and fewer 
avenues of expression are open to them. Fewer and fewer people 
take them seriously. 

The greatest danger to freedom in America does not consist in 
espionage and personal persecution; the greatest danger is that a 
growing consensus, an omnivorous stereotyping of thought, is 
drying up the sources of diversity and deviation and intellectually 
isolating all those who do not conform. A non-governmental, self- 
imposed totalitarianism in ideas seems to be creeping over Ameri- 
can life. The danger is not terrorization; the danger is that there 
will be few individuals to terrorize. The danger is deadly in- 
tellectual inbreeding, and consequent intellectual isolation from 
the thought of the rest of the world. 

Western Europe, although physically closer to the Communist 
menace, has escaped so complete a uniformity of thought. Euro- 
peans have lived with the Communist threat since 1914. In some 
countries, like Italy and France, non-Communists in their everyday 
activities are compelled to associate with many actual Communists 
—jn stores, in restaurants, in theaters, at dances, and at social affairs 
generally. Communists are not men from Mars. They are not 
thought of wholly as devils, and the Communist movement is 
not conceived of as wholly irrational and foolish. Most Europeans 
realize that communism springs in large measure from conditions 
and that conditions can best combat it. 

Again, the political parties of European countries are more 
numerous, more varied, and the differences among them more 
sharply drawn. Western European countries have capitalist parties, 
but they also have socialist and social-democratic parties. These 
latter parties do not view events from capitalist points of view. 
Even in Britain, where in the main a two-party system exists, the 
parties are wider apart ideologically than American parties. These 
more widely diverse parties of Europe act as mass agencies to keep 
their national publics conscious of multiple possibilities, alterna- 
tives and options in foreign and domestic policy. 

Periodicals in Europe reflect this wide range of opinion, A single 
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issue of a periodical on the Continent or in Britain may contain an 
article by a Louis Aragon, a Saragat, a Silone, a Croce, a Maritain, 
a Malraux, a Russell, a Morrison, a Crossman, a Bevan, a Harold 
Macmillan, and a T. S. Eliot—or, more commonly, a galaxy of 
lesser names expressing a similarly diverse range of views and 
feelings. And while there are relatively few individual periodicals 
with such catholicity of scope, every point of view represented by 
the names just listed has open to it important periodicals. 

Moreover, the better European periodicals carry a number of 
“heavy” articles which contain a large amount of factual informa- 
tion combined with mature and reflective interpretation. When a 
magazine like Twentieth Century or the Economist does a piece 
on Thailand or Indonesia or Iraq or Turkey or Sweden or Argen- 
tina, the article is not written with the question uppermost: Are 
these people for us or against us? Are they for the “free world” or 
for the “slave world”? Rather, the article is likely to be written 
from the point of view of the country under discussion and to deal 
in rather full and almost always realistic fashion with the social 
classes and political groups in conflict in that country. 

American society does not possess the forces and agencies which 
make it easy to maintain a wide range of divergent thought in the 
face of grave international crisis. There are only two vital political 
parties in America. No third party offering a significant new 
approach any longer exists, and the choice between the two major 
parties is relatively narrow. Both these parties, because of their 
incongruous and widely inclusive natures, gravitate toward the 
center. Political differences are blurred and obscured. The bi- 
partisan foreign policy has narrowed further the differences be- 
tween the parties and has resulted in putting a far larger emphasis 
in American foreign policy on armaments than on undermining 
communism by positive programs of popular mass appeal and basic 
social reform in Europe and Asia. This preponderant emphasis on 
military solutions has strengthened the conservatives of both 
parties. 

America’s “underprivileged” groups—the wage earners, the. 
sharecroppers, and the Negroes—are so “privileged” by European 
and Asiatic standards that their point of view is likely to be as 
conformist and nationalist as that of other American groups. Our 
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wage earner and Negro groups share so much of America’s national 
prosperity that they scarcely function as links to socialist and social- 
democratic parties abroad or as vehicles for popularizing in Amer- 
ica the attitudes of socialist and social-democratic parties in Europe. 
The article contributed by Walter Reuther to the “Third World 
War” issue of Collier’s shows how widely the thought of a repre- 
sentative “radical” labor leader of America differs from the thought 
of European labor. 

American periodicals reflect American political uniformity. An 
American liberal periodical, the New Republic, attacks Britain’s 
New Statesman and Nation, a leading left-wing socialist periodical, 
as disloyal to the free world. The New Leader, an American peri- 
odical of socialist origin, is much closer in point of view to the 
Freeman, that four-square exponent of American free enterprise, 
than it is to the socialist periodicals of Europe, be they left-wing, 
right-wing or moderate. Indeed, the New Leader and the Freeman 
have many contributors in common. The Nation, which consis- 
tently reports to Americans the point of view of socialist and social- 
democratic parties in Europe, is now almost constantly under 
attack by American liberals. 

When an American periodical of large circulation carries a story 
on a European, an Asiatic, an African or a South American 
country, that story almost invariably approaches the material from 
the American point of view. Is that country on our side? Has it 
ranged itself squarely for the free world, that is, on the side of 
American foreign policy? If it has, the article is likely to be ac- 
companied by photographs of peasants in neat native garb; of that 
country’s new army with its shiny, up-to-date equipment furnished 
by American money; of modern buildings in that country’s capital 
city, buildings likewise made possible by American money. Rarely, 
almost never, does the story deal in realistic fashion with the actual 
group and party conflicts taking place in that country. 

The growing uniformity of American thought is making it in- 
creasingly difficult for Americans to learn and understand the 
views of their allies in western Europe. A small and shrinking 
segment of European opinion shares America’s middle-class atti- 
tudes and sympathizes with American free enterprise ideas. But 
the overwhelming mass of people in Europe are more socialist in 
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their thinking—even those who do not belong to socialist or social- 
democratic parties, even those who belong to the Catholic parties 
of the center. The repeated disasters which have befallen Euro- 
peans since 1914 have largely destroyed the middle classes and 
middle-class attitudes. 

A prominent Frankfurt editor, who believes strongly that com- 
munism must be contained and that America and western Europe 
must work together to contain it, recently visited America. He was 
amazed at the appalling gulf between shellshocked Europe and the 
cheerful hedonism of Americans “with their great overriding urge 
to make the world, or at least America, safe for middle-class com- 
fort and leisureliness.’”” He found Americans frighteningly remote 
from the poverty-stricken and sullen atmosphere of the Old World. 

Another European editor, recently in America, likewise a friend 
of American foreign policy, expressed himself as feeling that there 
was as much difference between America and western Europe as 
between western Europe and eastern Europe. “Are the Americans 
ringing down an iron curtain in the Atlantic, cutting themselves 
off from understanding their allies in western Europe?” he asked. 
The thought barriers separating Europeans and Americans hardly 
constitute an iron curtain or even a curtain—perhaps a screen 
better describes them—-but what is needed are bridges of com- 
munication and understanding, not barriers. 

Most articles about European opinion of things American which 
appear in American periodicals are misleading; they are expressly 
written with a view to not shocking or wounding Americans. For 
instance, it is doubtful if even the articles of D. W. Brogan and 
Barbara Ward, which not infrequently appear in the Sunday New 
York Times Magazine, would be publishable in England as a rep- 
resentative attitude of the British toward American policies. Some- 
times Bertrand Russell, peppery old rascal that he is, publishes 
articles in America about British and European opinion of things 
American that are candid enough to be published in Europe too. 
Some of the articles of Alexander Werth which appear in the 
Nation also appear in European periodicals. But Russell and 
Werth are exceptions. 

Few Europeans, except doctrinaire Marxists, think of America 
as a fascist country. ‘The analogy most often made by informed 
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Europeans is that which compares modern Americans to ancient 
Romans. Americans are thought of as doers and organizers from 
a wealthy land, possessing little maturity or sensitivity in things 
not immediately practical. (Are Americans really interested in 
anything except applied technology and their own precious stand- 
ard of living? Europeans often ask.) This analogy to the Romans 
is flattering to Europeans, for they think of themselves as Hellenes 
who must teach Americans greater maturity and better acquaint 
them with the rich diversity of the Western heritage. 

But many Europeans have reservations about the Americans 
becoming the successful Romans of the modern age. Will the Ameri- 
cans come to know enough about the vast non-Soviet world in time 
to organize it effectively? Can they develop sufficient political 
maturity in time to lead so large a part of the world? Will they be 
tolerant of the wide and rich diversities existing in this far-flung 
world, sufficiently imaginative and sympathetic in their approach 
to its many and various cultures and points of view? As Americans 
more and more insulate themselves from European points of view, 
increasingly and defensively identifying the good life and the sal- 
vation of Western civilization with economic free enterprise nar- 
rowly conceived, Europeans wonder. 

Not long ago I had a heart-to-heart talk with a well-known pro- 
fessor in an Italian university. He made a comment about Ameri- 
cans something like the following: “Americans were once an earthy 
people suffering the vicissitudes of the rest of mankind—in the 
wilderness and along the frontier, even more than their share— 
and having a sense of individual and of collective tragedy. From 
earliest colonial times they were also a highly diverse people, con- 
taining within themselves many different nationalities, religions 
and sub-cultures. All of this made for an affirmation of qualitative 
human and social values that linked Americans with the deepest 
emotions of Western civilization and of mankind. But at home 
Americans have not experienced profound emotional tragedy of a 
collective sort since the Civil War (although since that time most 
of the rest of mankind has undergone collective sufferings of the 
most poignant kind); and through the widespread use of machines 
Americans have removed individual tragedy a few degrees, dis- 
guised it, and given it a new dimension. Americans have mecha- 
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nized their emotions and standardized their ideas so that these have 
become mere popular stereotypes, mere quantitative reflections of 
mass wishful thinking, mass illusions and mass half-truths. This 
has resulted in superficiality, in emotional thinness and in a kind 
of narcissistic self-adulation. When Americans project their home- 
made stereotypes into world affairs, in which historically they have 
had little experience, the result is even more serious distortion. 
Moreover, America’s national leaders have distressingly little 
humanistic and historical background. They seem to be mostly 
businessmen, business lawyers, advertising men, military men, and 
narrow specialists and technicians.” 

When Europeans ask that Americans become less stereotyped 
in their international thinking, more aware of cultural diversities 
in the world, and more alive to the alternatives in the world situa- 
tion today, what do they mean? Let us consider these in more 
concrete fashion. . 

First, Europeans feel that the Americans do not understand or 
will not admit the forces making for greater collectivism in Europe 
and Asia. And they are frightened when Americans fail or refuse 
to make the very important distinction between Communists and 
Socialists. The mass of western Europeans are socialists of a sort, 
whether they actually belong to a Socialist party or not. ‘They say 
that if Americans cannot learn to live gracefully with socialist allies, 
the Grand Alliance ultimately will founder. ‘To Europeans, Ameri- 
can public men who put Socialists and Communists in the same 
boat and who publicly denounce socialism are potentially as isola- 
tionist as those super-nationalistic Americans who today are de- 
nouncing the United Nations and UNESCO. 

Second, many Europeans believe that the Americans do not 
understand the nature of the revolutions now taking place among 
the “backward” peoples. Almost all informed Europeans see these 
revolutions as partially combinations of native nationalism (or 
“resurgent culturalism,” to use the term of F. S. C. Northrop) and 
indigenous collectivism, and not, even in China, as mere out- 
thrusts of Soviet communism. Collectivism often arises from the 
urge of “backward” peoples to move rapidly from feudalism to 
industrialism, to acquire modern and expensive technology in a 
hurry and thus drastically raise their living standards. Since these 
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backward peoples have no extensive native middle classes and 
capitalist classes, they must provide the capital for widespread 
and rapid industrial development either by borrowing from foreign 
capitalists (and seeing much of the benefit siphoned off by Ameri- 
can and European capitalists) or by creating capital through col- 
lective government action. ‘The backward peoples are choosing 
the latter course as apparently more advantageous to themselves. 
Therefore all contemporary nativist revolutions of national libera- 
tion also contain large elements of collectivism. Sometimes that 
collectivism is extreme, as in Communist China; sometimes it is 
milder and seeks to go slower and to develop both bread and free- 
dom simultaneously, as in the social democracy of Nehru’s follow- 
ers in India. But the native collectivism is always there, differing in 
degree from country to country. An English journalist once said 
to me, “In the days of the French Revolution and in the days of 
the revolutions of 1848, when revolutions were moving in the 
direction of American experience, Americans had a poorer press 
but a better understanding of the world situation than they have 
today.” 

Third, informed Europeans are convinced that if Americans 
really understood the reasons for and the depth of the collectivist 
movements among backward peoples, they would take their Point 
Four program much more seriously, even to the extent of elevating 
it to an equal place with their armament program. Mere arma- 
ments, Europeans feel, will never win the support of the masses of 
backward people, will never win the ideological conflict. Only a 
program which drastically raises living standards will do that. 
Indeed, a program which puts its overwhelming emphasis on arma- 
ments is likely to leave too little capital for an effective Point Four 
program, and to depress seriously the living standards of America’s 
European allies. Even should the Western world win a war against 
the Soviet Union, it still would be confronted with what to do 
about the native nationalist and indigenous collectivist revolutions 
of thé colonial peoples. Americans, then, may be thinking too much 
in terms of their direct relations with the Soviet Union and not 
enough in terms of a flank attack on the Communists, not enough 
in terms of keeping their allies and winning the undecided peoples. 
Arnold Toynbee says that the balance of power is to be won or lost 
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in the areas still uncommitted. America’s recent rejection of the 
United Nations Covenant on Human Rights certainly will not 
help us in the battle for uncommitted minds. 

Fourth, Europeans think that the Americans are failing to see 
sufficiently the strong nationalist element even in the Communist 
revolutions. The Communist world revolution has turned out in 
fact to be a series of Communist national revolutions, taking place 
in different backward countries at different times, and for the 
most part building industrial revolutions along national patterns 
in those countries. The form of Communist organization and the 
aims of the Communist movement in China are not identical with 
those of Russia. Moreover, the Chinese do not want the Russians 
in Manchuria or at Port Arthur or Dairen any more than they want 
other foreigners there. ‘The Chinese revolution was largely a na- 
tive, indigenous revolution. (However, it was no mere liberal 
agrarian revolution!) Help from Russia was late and small. Indeed, 
at this advanced date, Russia could not put a stop to revolutionary 
movements and activities in Asia, even Communist ones, assuming 
Soviet leaders were of a mind to do so. In Europe, even conservative 
leaders and journals do not believe that China is an abject satellite 
of Russia. Almost all European leaders, left, right and center, be- 
lieve that national differences between China and Russia and 
between some other Communist countries and Russia will take 
place in time. (Tito’s Yugoslavia is an early and extreme expression 
of what is likely to come, they believe.) ‘They feel that the Western 
allies should encourage and exploit national differences and seek 
to substitute a multiple balance of power for the dangerous polari- 
zation of power now existing. 

Yet in America it is the rankest heresy to suggest that China 
is not completely dominated by Russia, that every Communist 
advance anywhere in the world (except in Yugoslavia) is not a 
direct advance of Soviet imperialism, is not necessarily another 
step in the dangerous upsetting of the world balance of power. 
During the height of the Presidential campaign of 1952, Walter 
Millis asserted in the New York Herald Tribune that for either 
Presidential candidate to hint that ‘Titoism offered some hope of 
a way out of the international impasse, of a possible way to a mul- 
tiple and less dangerous balance of power, would be to court 
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political disaster. Unfortunately, Millis was emphatically correct. 
There is simply no place in the present American stereotype for 
such an eventuality. 

The day after the popular victory of the Ibáñez presidential 
candidacy in Chile, the New York Times carried an editorial point- 
ing out the extreme Chilean nationalism in the Ibáñez position 
and deploring the sweep of two destructive forces in the world: 
communism and nationalism. The editorial spoke of the nationalist 
revolutions in Asia, Africa and South America, mentioning among 
these the Chinese revolution. Yet apparently it never occurred to 
the writer of this editorial that the nationalism in the Chinese 
Communist revolution and in other nationalist revolutions might 
be used constructively to make Communist revolutions less destruc- 
tive to the interests of America and the Western world. ‘This most 
certainly would have occurred to editorial writers of that conserva- 
tive old Rock of Gibraltar, the London Times. This difference in 
approach of the New York Times and the London Times well illus- 
trates the difference in approach of conservative Americans and 
conservative Englishmen. 

If Americans were more experienced in international affairs, 
greater consideration would be given to the possibility that histori- 
cal forces ultimately might work us out of the present stalemate. 
(This has often happened in the past, more often than is realized, 
for people remember the crises solved by war much more vividly 
than the crises solved by underlying historical processes. In the half- 
century after Waterloo, for instance, Russia, Austria and Prussia 
were in ideological alliance against democratic countries and posed 
a serious menace; but this alliance ultimately was split asunder by 
internal conflicts of national interest.) Americans, however, know 
too little of long-term historical processes and the long-run work- 
ing of the balance of power; they are too much impressed with the 
Hitlerian expansion, their one clear-cut experience with the bal- 
ance of power, which they read into the present crisis; they are too 
impatient of temporary frustration; they are too confident of their 
own wealth and strength; and they are too conscious of their own 
brief history of uninterrupted success and victory, the success and 
victory of virtue over evil, to be much impressed by underlying 
historical forces which ultimately and peacefully may restore a 
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multiple balance of power. (At least this is the current European 
appraisal and fear of the American.attitude.) 

True, there are still imperialists in Europe who would cling to 
the old colonialism. There are Dutchmen who lay their country’s 
present burdens to the Dutch withdrawal from Indonesia. There 
are Englishmen who would hold on to investments in Iran and 
Egypt, Frenchmen who would hold on to Tunisia. But these are 
dwindling attitudes; they are much stronger in financial and gov- 
erning circles than among the European peoples. Moreover, it is not 
an easy thing to liquidate colonial investments of decades and even 
of centuries, no matter how clearly the contemporary forces of 
Asian and African nationalism are perceived. Still, it is remarkable 
with what grace the British have abandoned their vast empires in 
India and Burma and make concessions to colonial nationalism 
elsewhere. Even in Iran and Egypt there is a steady yielding. And 
it is notable that even among members of the British Conservative 
party there is strong support for the Colombo Program, Britain’s 
Point Four program in Asia, and for admitting Communist China, 
which has been officially recognized by Britain, into the United 
Nations as a means of encouraging Chinese independence in for- 
eign affairs. French opinion is far more anti-imperialist than appears 
from French government policy, for it must be borne in mind that 
the basic split between French Communists and Socialists, who see 
eye to eye on questions of imperialism, makes government policy 
far more conservative on these matters than French opinion, and 
the weight of the investing interests inside the so-called Radical 
Socialist party and inside the Popular Republican movement is 
usually stronger in molding government policy than in carrying 
conviction in colonial matters to the rank and file of party members. 

Fifth, Europeans distrust the American tendency to approach 
foreign policy in moralistic and legalistic fashion. ‘They fear that 
Americans do not appraise in a realistic way the long-term ideologi- 
cal and balance-of-power considerations, that little by little the 
Americans are moving from policies of containment and security 
to a policy of eradicating communism everywhere in the world 
simply because in the American view communism is a moral evil. 
Europeans believe that if international politics is conceived as a 
conflict of moralities, then there never can be any basis for compro- 
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mise or peaceful living together. International relations then be- 
come a conflict of irrationalities, a conflict of intransigencies, a con- 
flict of fanaticisms. Why is it, asks the European, that the conflicts 
of the historical past almost invariably seem to be conflicts of half- 
good men (on both sides) and of half-good causes (on both sides), 
but that to Americans, more than to western Europeans, conflicts 
in the present seem always to appear as conflicts between white and 
black, good and evil? Again, Europeans are puzzled by the Ameri- 
can habit of using lofty moral terms in foreign affairs while at the 
same time using those same foreign affairs as vehicles for getting 
party votes from national minorities in the United States in elec- 
tioneering campaigns. The fact that the highest moral appeals (the 
moral appeal of a free Israel, the moral appeal of liberating Poles 
and Czechs from Soviet tyranny, for example) always accompany 
these campaigns for minority votes intensifies the danger in Eu- 
ropean eyes. For it is believed that both the moralistic appeal and 
the parochial appeal are dangerous, and when combined become 
doubly so. 

Sixth, Europeans point out that Americans still continue along 
the path of economic isolation. Americans regard inflation and de- 
flation in the United States as exclusively domestic matters. Al- 
though the United States is the leading creditor nation, Americans 
refuse to buy European goods and refuse even to discuss a genuine 
reduction of their tariffs and the economic integration of the North 
Atlantic community. Again, American consumption of automo- 
biles, radios, television, electrical equipment, and numerous other 
mechanical gadgets takes a tremendous toll of the world’s resources, 
but Americans decline to face the economic consequences for the 
world’s future. In short, Europeans view the American disinclina- 
tion to think seriously of economic planning on a world scale as a 
cardinal American “‘irresponsibility.” 

Finally, Europeans are uneasy about the increasingly nationalistic 
spirit in the United States. As American thought grows more uni- 
form, it grows more nationalistic; and as it grows more nationalistic, 
it grows more uniform. Europeans see the United Nations and 
UNESCO under increasing attack in the United States. ‘They wit- 
ness the American debate over priority to Asia or Europe; they 
read statements indicating that more and more prominent Ameri- 
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cans feel the United States is so strong that it could maintain a 
unilateral position in world affairs, that it could go it alone in isola- 
tion or in a kind of imperialism which browbeats its allies. The 
Korean war has intensified American nationalism, and the prob- 
lems growing out of that war are increasingly divisive for the West, 
which may be the main reason the Communists refuse an armistice 
and keep the war going. ‘The Republican victory of last November 
was widely interpreted in Europe as a victory for conservative and 
perhaps even unilateral American nationalism. The first moves of 
the Eisenhower administration in foreign affairs raised fears in 
Europe that American policies in eastern Europe and in Asia 
would take European opinion into consideration even less than 
postwar American policy has done in the past and might even be 
formulated in opposition to and in defiance of America’s allies. 
Europeans ask: “Of what value is a dragooned European unity, of 
a Europe dragged along into policies against its better judgment, or 
of a unity that restores German power to the extent that it produces 
fear and anxiety in the rest of Europe? And of what good is a 
European army if it is not backed by an affirmative popular morale? 
European unity will come; but to be worth anything, it must come 
through a genuine meeting of minds.” 

Why has not the American press done a better job of informing 
Americans of opinion in western Europe? (For instance, Americans 
had to wait until General MacArthur was actually dismissed to dis- 
cover the almost universal and profound distrust of MacArthur by 
all segments of European opinion.) In part, because Americans are 
too self-conscious about the world crisis and have an exaggerated 
notion of national security requirements, a notion which may go so 
far as to defeat some of its own ends; more important, because of 
the narrow stereotyping of public opinion in America, discussed 
earlier. The American press faithfully reflects the uniformity of 
American opinion, the lack of diversityjin American classes, groups 
and political parties. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the most remarkable 
quality of British world leadership consisted not in Britain’s ex- 
tensive subsidies to her allies, not in her willingness to buy the 
goods of her debtor allies—important as these were—but rather in 
her sense of vicariousness, her tolerance, her wide and agnostic in- 
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clusiveness, her hospitality to various points of view, to even the 
heresies and heretics of all nations. An illuminating passage in 
Stendhal’s autobiography, The Life of Henri Brulard, illustrates 
how thoroughly this was understood, even by Britain’s enemies. In 
spite of his adoration of Napoleon, Stendhal reveals how passion- 
ately he wanted Napoleon to fail to conquer Britain, for “where 
could one have taken refuge then?” 

In this day of American world leadership, however, even inter- 
national-minded Americans demand uniformity of thought. In 
hortatory speeches and articles they constantly exhort us to develop 
an all-embracing mystique that will unify American and European 
intellectuals and form a spiritual bridge for the Grand Alliance of 
the Western world. This is the Platonic ideal, which has come near 
realization only in authoritarian systems. This is no ideal for a free 
world. 

When have the intellectuals of a single country of the Western 
world been united, let alone the intellectuals of the whole Western 
world? In the days of the Renaissance? In the days of the Reforma- 
tion? During the Enlightenment? In the nineteenth century? Even 
a penetrating study of the Middle Ages will reveal as much intel- 
lectual diversity as unity. The truth is that the Western world has 
never had intellectual unity, and it is toomuch to expect, with 
several kinds of revolutions—scientific, technological, economic, 
social, political, psychological—taking place in our midst, that we 
can achieve intellectual unity in the twentieth century. 

‘The Western world can be true to itself only by clearly recogniz- 
ing the inherent diversity and pluralism of its heritage, a diversity 
and pluralism which have been increasing century after century. 
‘The diversities of European thought are more consistent with the 
Western heritage of freedom than the growing uniformity of Amer- 
ican thought. America’s growing uniformity is essentially a betrayal 
of the American and of the Western heritage, and it is endangering 
the larger unity of the Western world. 
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This page from the original manuscript of “More About Philosophers in America,” 
here published under the title of “Three American Philosophers,” is reproduced by 
permission of Daniel Cory, literary executor of the late George Santayana 
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Three American Philosophers 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


HE ARTICLE in the November issue of Humana on Spirito e 
T Orientamento della Filosofia in America, excellent on its 
general theme, prompts me to add something concerning the 
special characters, backgrounds and doctrines of the three persons 
considered. : 

It is only John Dewey who genuinely represents the mind of the 
vast mass of native, sanguine, enterprising Americans. He alone 
has formed a philosophic sect and become a dominant academic 
influence. He inherits the Puritan conscience, grown duly practi- 
cal, democratic, and positivistic; and he accepts industrial society 
and scientific technique as the field where true ner may be 
cultivated and tested. 

Dewey is a native of Vermont, the most rural and rered of the 
New England States, where philosophy was represented in his 
youth mainly by popular preachers; but his critical mind at once 
rejected all that seemed myth or dogma, and adopted the general 
outlook of Hegel, whom he still praises for his breadth of view. 
This initial attachment is important because it explains how 
society and history may be regarded as composing the reality ulti- 
mately to be appealed to in philosophy; the physical world and 
the individual mind. may then be dismissed as conventional and 
specious units, what Hegel called abstractions. For Hegel, society 
and history composed the “Phenomenology of Spirit”; but Spirit 
is not mentioned by Dewey, and the panorama of the world re- 
mains the ever varying subject matter of knowledge, a panorama 
floating and growing in its own medium. 

In middle life, Dewey passed to Chicago where he founded his 
school of pragmatic or instrumental logic; the atmosphere could 
not have been more radically practical and realistic. But the value 
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of pure disinterested speculation was duly acknowledged, because 
out of its apparently most useless flights important practical results 
may follow unexpectedly, as from the relativity of Einstein or the 
splitting of the atom. 

Later, passing to New York, Dewey became a leader also in 
humanitarian and political movements, even far away from Amer- 
ica, in China or in the Russia of Trotsky. From the centre of 
capitalist and imperialistic America he seemed to diffuse a con- 
trary purely humanitarian influence; yet with a special qualifica- 
tion. Luxury and inequality were indeed to be deprecated: on 
the other hand, ignorance and poverty were to be extirpated all 
the world over. To remain simple peasants from generation to 
generatiqn was not to be allowed. The whole world must be raised 
to American standards. 

I think we may fairly say that in Dewey, devotion to the dis- 
tinctly modern and American subject matter of social experience 
has caused him to ignore two prior realities which the existence 
of that experience presupposes. One reality is the material world 
in which this experience arises and by which its development is 
controlled. ‘The other reality is the transcendental spirit by which 
that whole dramatic process is witnessed, reconsidered and judged. 
His system therefore may be called a social moralism, without cos- 
mology and without psychological analysis. 

In William James, on the contrary, who jointly with Dewey was 
the apostle of pragmatism, psychological analysis was the high 
court of appeal. His breeding and background were those of a man 
of the world and largely European, his education irregular, and 
his interests manifold. At first he wished to be a painter, then 
studied medicine, finally from medicine, or as a part of it, turned 
to psychiatry and psychology. In general philosophy he resisted 
the systematic Germans and followed the British empiricists, then 
represented by J. S. Mill. But there was another interest, contrary 
to a dry empiricism, which inwardly preoccupied him. His father 
was one of those independent American sages, in the style of Emer- 
son and the Transcendentalists of New England, who possessed 
inarticulate profound insights and browsed on the mystic wisdom 
of all ages and countries. ‘The son too had an irresistible intuition 
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of spiritual freedom and, his wife being a Swedenborgian, was 
especially drawn to the study of psychical revelations. Ultimately 
he wrote his Varieties of Religious Experience—by far his most 
influential book—-in which he showed his strong inclination to 
credit supernormal influences and the immortality of the soul. 

All this, however, was a somewhat troubled hope which he con- 
scientiously tested by all available evidence; and his most trusted 
authorities were often French, Renouvier and later Bergson; thus 
the textbook in psychology which we had under him in 1883, at 
Harvard, was Taine’s De I’Intelligence. It was only much later 
that he produced the sensational theories by which he is known, 
at least by hearsay, all the world over: his Pragmatism, in which the 
reality of truth seemed to be denied, and his article entitled “Does 
Consciousness Exist?” where he answered this question in the neg- 
ative. 

In that article James takes an important, if not the final, step 
in the phenomenalistic analysis of experience. If we reject matter 
with Berkeley and spirit with Hume, we have only data or phe- 
nomena with which to compose the universe. But the immense 
extent and dark detail of nature, as science conceives them, are not 
data for human beings; if we are to credit science, as pragmatism 
should, we must therefore admit that the world is composed of 
phenomena that are self-existent; and those that fall within the 
magnetic field of our action will form our minds, while the rest, 
equally self-existent, will compose the rest of the universe. ‘Things 
and ideas, on this view, are of the same stuff, but belong to differ- 
ent sequences or movements in nature. This system has been 
worked out later by Bertrand Russell and the school of “Logical 
Realists” or “Logical Analysts,” and if it were found tenable 
would give William James a high place among modern philoso- 
phers. | 

As for me, it is only by accident that I am numbered among 
American philosophers. I cannot be classed otherwise, since I write 
in English and studied and taught for many years at Harvard Col- 
lege, near Boston. My mother’s older children by her first marriage 
were Americans on their father’s side; and that fact caused my 
- father to take me to Boston to be educated. But in feeling and in 
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legal allegiance I have always remained a Spaniard. My first philo- 
sophical enthusiasm was for Catholic theology; I admired, and 
still admire, that magnificent construction and the spiritual dis- 
cipline it can inspire; but I soon learned to admire also Hellenistic 
and Indian wisdom. All religions and moralities seem to me forms 
of paganism; only that in ages of ripe experience or of decadence 
they become penitential and subjective. When a student my vade 
mecum was Lucretius; and of modern philosophers I never inti- 
mately accepted any except Spinoza, and in a measure Schopen- 
hauer, if we may take “Will” to be a metaphorical substitute for 
the automatism of nature, as when he says that the Will to Live 
of a possible child causes young people to fall in love. ĮI cannot 
understand what satisfaction a philosopher can find in artifices, 
or in deceiving himself and others. I therefore like to call myself 
a materialist; but I leave the study and also the worship of matter 
to others, and my later writings have been devoted to discovering 
the natural categories of my spontaneous thought, and restating 
my opinions in those honest terms. It is essentially a literary la- 
bour, a form of art; and I do not attempt to drive other people 
to think as I do. Let them be their own poets. 
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Emerson’s Tragic Sense 


STEPHEN E. WHICHER 


HERE IS SOMETHING ENIGMATIC about most American authors. 

Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Whitman, Mark Twain, 
Emily Dickinson, Henry Adams, Henry James, Frost, Faulkner— 
each has his secret space, his halls of ‘Thermes, his figure in the 
carpet, which is felt most strongly in his best work and yet eludes 
definition. Sometimes it is quite opposed to what its possessor 
thinks he is or wants to be: for example, Hawthorne, envying 
Trollope his sunshine and his sales, whose best story was “‘posi- 
tively hell-fired”; or Whitman, affirmer of life, whose poetry is 
never more powerful than when it treats of death; Poe, who liked 
to think himself icily logical and who wrote best from a haunted 
fantasy; Mark ‘Twain, professional joker and amateur pessimist; 
or Frost, tough and humorous individualist, whose best poems are 
often his saddest. Generally this is linked with an obscure fear or 
grief, even despair: American literature, closely read, is one of the 
least hopeful of literatures. 

To all this, Emerson, representative American author that he is, 
is no exception. ‘The more we know him, the less we know him. 
He can be summed up in a formula only by those who know their 
own minds better than his. We hear his grand, assuring words, but 
where is the man who speaks them? We know the part he played so 
well; we feel his powerful charm: we do not know the player. He 
is, finally, impenetrable, for all his forty-odd volumes. 

Yet no man can write so much and so honestly and not reveal 
himself in some measure. We can see enough to sense in him an 
unusually large gap, even a contradiction, between his teachings 
and his experience. He taught self-reliance and felt self-distrust, 
© STEPHEN WHICHER, associate professor of English literature at Swarthmore 
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worshiped reality and knew illusion, proclaimed freedom and 
submitted to fate. No one has expected more of man; few have 
found him less competent. There is an Emersonian tragedy and 
an Emersonian sense of tragedy, and we begin to know him when 
we feel their presence underlying his impressive confidence. 

Of course I must stress the word “Emersonian” here. As Mark 
Van Doren has remarked, “Emerson had no theory of tragedy,” 
unless to deny its existence is a theory. His oblivion can be prodi- 
gious. 


The soul will not know either deformity or pain. If, in the hours of 
clear reason, we should speak the severest truth, we should say that we 
had never made a sacrifice. In these hours the mind seems so great, that 
nothing ean be taken from us that seems much. All loss, all pain, is 
particular; the universe remains to the heart unhurt. Neither vexations 
nor calamities abate our trust. No man ever stated his griefs as lightly 
as he might. 


As he explained in his lecture on “The Tragic,” the man who is 
grounded in the divine life will transcend suffering in a flight to 
a region “whereunto these passionate clouds of sorrow cannot 
rise.” 

Such transcendence of suffering is one of the great historic an- 
swers to tragedy and commands respect. To be valid, however, 
it must “cost not less than everything.” Emerson seems to pay no 
such price. When, in the same lecture on “The Tragic,” he tells the 
“tender American girl,” horrified at reading of the transatlantic 
slave trade, that these crucifixions were not horrid to the obtuse 
and barbarous blacks who underwent them, “but only a little 
worse than the old sufferings,” we wonder if he paid anything at 
all for his peace. The only coin in which we can discharge our 
debt to suffering is attention to it, but Emerson seems to evade 
this obligation. 

Yet this chilling idealism is not simple insensitivity. Emerson 
is teaching his tested secret of insulation from calamity: Live in 
the Soul. His famous assertion in Experience of the unreality of 
his devastating grief for his son is an impressive illustration of the 
necessity he was under to protect, at whatever human cost, his hard- 
wori security. Yeats has said somewhere that we begin to live when 
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we have conceived life as tragedy. The opposite was true of Emer- 
son. Only as he refused to conceive life as tragedy could he find 
the courage to live. 

By denying man’s fate, however, Emerson did not escape it. His 
urgent need to deny it shows that his confidence was more precari- 
ous than he would admit. Who has not felt the insistence, the 
over-insistence, in such radical claims to freedom and power as 
Self-Reliance? 


Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place 
the divine providence has found for you, the society of your contempo- 
raries, the connection of events. Great men have always done so, and 
confided themselves childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their 
perception that the absolutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, 
working through their hands, predominating in all their being. And 
we are now men, and must accept in the highest mind the same trans- 
cendent destiny; and not minors and invalids in a protected corner, 
not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but guides, redeemers, and 
benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, and advancing on Chaos and 
the Dark. 


What speaks here is self-distrust, a distrust so pervasive that it 
must find an “absolutely trustworthy” seated at the heart before it 
can trust at all. Self-reliance, in the oft-cited phrase, is God-reli- 
ance, and therefore not self-reliance. Contrast the accent of a 
genuine individualist like Ibsen: “The strongest man in the world 
is he who stands most alone.” Or recall a truly self-reliant Ameri- 
can: “It was about this time I conceiv’d the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral perfection. I wish’d to live without 
committing any fault at any time; I would conquer all that either 
natural inclination, custom, or company might lead me into. As 
I knew, or thought I knew, what was right and wrong, I did not 
see why I might not always do the one and avoid the other... . 
For this purpose I therefore contrived the following method... .” 
The free and easy assurance of Franklin is just what is missing in 
Emerson. 

Certainly the first thirty years or so showed no great self-trust. 
A tubercular, like many in his family (two brothers died of the 
disease), he was engaged throughout his twenties in a serious bat- 
tle of life and death in which he was not at all sure of winning, 
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With his poor health went a disheartening self-criticism. He im- 
agined he was incurably idle and self-indulgent, without force or 
worldly competence, constrained in the company of others, un- 
responsive in his affections. Though his early journals often show 
a manly courage and good sense, the dominant mood is a sense of 
impotence. He lacks all power to realize his large ambitions. and 
feels himself drifting, sometimes in humiliation, sometimes in wry 
amusement, before the inexorable flowing of time. He was the 
servant more than the master of his fate, he found in 1824; and 
later, in the depths of his illness, it seemed to him that he shaped 
his fortunes not at all. In all his life, he wrote, he obeyed a strong 
necessity. 

The electrifying release of power brought to him by the amaz- 
ing discovery, the start of his proper career, that God was within 
his own soul is understandable only against this early-—indeed, this 
lifelong submission to a strong necessity. His subjection bred a 
longing for self-direction, all the stronger for his underlying sense 
of its impossibility. The force of his transcendental faith, and its 
almost willful extravagance, sprang from his need to throw off, 
against all probability and common sense, his annihilating depend- 
ence. He welcomed the paradoxical doctrine that “God dwells in 
thee” with uncritical delight, as the solution to all the doubts that 
oppressed him, and rushed in a Saturnalia of faith to spell out its 
revolutionary consequences for the solitary soul: 


... The world is nothing, the man is all; . . . in yourself slumbers the 
whole of Reason; it is for you to know all, it is for you to dare all.... 


... The height, the deity of man is, to be self-sustained, to need no 
gift, no foreign force. ... All that you call the world is the shadow of 
that substance which you are, the perpetual creation of the powers of 
thought, of those that are dependent and of those that are independent 
of your will... . You think me the child of my circumstances: I make 
my circumstance.... 


. .. Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry and estate. It 
is his, if he will. He may divest himself of it; he may creep into a cor- 
ner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled to 
the world by his constitution. ... 
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Yet this proclamation of the kingdom of man was always what 
he soon came to call it, a romance. He retained a common-sense 
awareness (and so retains our respect) that experience did not sup- 
port it. Not merely were all manipular attempts to realize his 
kingdom premature and futile. The Power within, from which all 
capacity stemmed, was itself wayward. The individual relying on 
it was a mere pipe for a divine energy that came and went as it 
willed. With this hidden life within him, man was no longer hope- 
less, but he was still helpless. “I would gladly,” Emerson wrote 
at the age of forty-one, “. . . allow the most to the will of man, but 
I have set my heart on honesty in this chapter, and I can see noth- 
ing at last, in success or failure, than more or less of vital force 
supplied from the Eternal.” . 

When Emerson wrote The American Scholar, seven years earlier, 
his imagination had kindled to a blaze at the thought of the divine 
power latent in the soul. Give way to it, let it act, and the conversion 
of the world will follow. As this millennial enthusiasm inevitably 
waned, the old helplessness it had contradicted emerged unaltered 
from the flames. The result was a head-on clash of belief and fact. 
His vision of man as he might be only intensified the plight of man 
as he was. Something resembling the Fall of Man, which he had 
so ringingly denied, reappears in his pages. 

It is not sin now that troubles him, but “the incompetency of 
power.” One may accuse Providence of a certain parsimony. 


It has shown the heaven and earth to every child, and filled him with 
a desire for the whole; a desire raging, infinite; a hunger, as of space 
to be filled with planets; a cry of famine, as of devils for souls. Then 
for the satisfaction, —to each man is administered a single drop, a bead 
of dew of vital power, per day,—a cup as large as space, and one drop 
of the water of life in it. Each man woke in the morning with an ap- 
petite that could eat the solar system like a cake; a spirit for action 
and passion without bounds; he could lay his hand on the morning 
star; he could try conclusions with gravitation or chemistry; but, on 
the first motion to prove his strength,—hands, feet, senses, gave way, 
and would not serve him. He was an emperor deserted by his states, 
and left to whistle by himself, or thrust into a mob of emperors, all 
whistling: and still the sirens sang, ‘““The attractions are proportioned 
to the destinies.” In every house, in the heart of each maiden and of 
each boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, this chasm is found,—be- 
tween the largest promise of ideal power and the shabby experience. 
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This chasm is the Emersonian tragedy, a tragedy of incapacity. 
Man’s reach must exceed his grasp, of course; that is not tragic. 
Emerson’s chasm cuts deeper: between a vision that claims all 
power now, and an experience that finds none. Emerson’s thought 
of the self was split between a total Yes and a total No, which 
could not coexist, could not be reconciled, and yet were both 
true. “Alas for this infirm faith, this will not strenuous, this vast 
ebb of a vast flow! I am God in nature; I am a weed by the wall.” 

There is an Emersonian skepticism as well as an Emersonian 
‘faith. Of the seven “lords of life” he distinguishes in his key essay, 
Experience, five are principles of weakness. A man is slave to his 
moods and his temperament, swept like a bubble down the stream 
of time, blinded and drugged with illusion, the captive of his 
senses—in a word, the creature of a strong necessity. To be sure, 
the God is a native of the bleak rocks of his isolation, and can at 
any moment surprise and cheer him with new glimpses of reality. 
But for all this miraculous consolation, he has no will or force of 
his own; self-reliant is precisely what he can never be. The Ameri- 
can Scholar's assurance of the unsearched might of man is a feat 
of faith in view of the actual humiliating human predicament, 
“with powers so vast and unweariable ranged on one side, and this 
little, conceited, vulnerable popinjay that a man is, bobbing up and 
down into every danger, on the other.” 

It goes without saying that one can easily overstate the case for 
a tragic sense in Emerson. Experience, for instance, is not a tragic- 
sounding essay. Perhaps “sense of loss” would be more accurate; 
I have deliberately chosen a controversial term, in order to stress 
a side of Emerson often overlooked. For all his loss of millennial 
hope, Emerson in fact came to allow much to the will of man, as 
any reader of The Conduct of Life can see. Nor do I mean to sug- 
gest that he did not find the secret of a serene and affirmative life. 
The evidence is overwhelming that he did. My point is that his 
serenity was a not unconscious answer to his experience of life, 
rather than an inference from it (even when presented as such). 
It was an act of faith, forced on him by what he once called “the 
ghastly reality of things.” Only as we sense this tension of faith 
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and experience in him can we catch the quality of his affirmation. 
He had to ascribe more reality to his brief moments of “religious 
sentiment” than to the rest of life, or he could not live. 

The way he did so altered sensibly, as his first excess of faith in 
man diminished. A gentle resignation came to settle over his 
thought of human nature, an elegiac recognition that life per- 
petually promises us a glory we can never realize. As it did so, the 
center of his faith traveled imperceptibly from man to the order 
that included him. In moments of faith, as he explained even in 
the midst of his essay on Self-Reliance, ‘““The soul raised over pas- 
sion beholds identity and eternal causation, perceives the self- 
existence of Truth and Right, and calms itself with knowing that 
all things go well.” Such dogmatic optimism, always a part of his 
faith, became more and more its sole content as his first dream of 
a kingdom of Man dwindled into reasonableness. 

Emerson the optimist said some shallow and callous things, as 
he did in his lecture on “The Tragic.” To restore our sympathy 
with his humanity, we must glimpse the prisoner that now and 
then“looked out of the eyes above the smile. Within, he was sover- 
eign, a guide, redeemer and benefactor; without, he was a lectur- 
ing and publishing old gentleman. Each time his inner promise 
of ideal power came up against the narrow limits of his experience, 
the response could only be the same—a renewed surrender to the 
Power that planned it that way. 

He did not surrender to necessity because he found it good, so 
much as he found it good because he surrendered. Recurrently the 
Good he recognizes is more conspicuous for power than for good- 
ness, a “deaf, unimplorable, immense fate,” to which all man-made 
distinctions of good and ill are an impertinence. In some of his 
poems, particularly, those that have eyes to see may watch him 
swept into entranced submission to “the over-god” by the com- 
pulsion of his personal problems. This is how he meets the im- 
possible challenge of social action, in the “Ode” to Channing. So 
the teasing evanescence of his moments of insight into reality is 
submerged in “The World-Soul.” He bows to the same power for 
a bleak consolation in his “Threnody” for his son: | 
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Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 

Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


In such poems we feel the hunger for strength that sent him first 
to his grand doctrine of Self-Reliance, and then swung him to its 
polar opposite, a worship of the Beautiful Necessity. 

Like all puritans, Emerson was an extremist: he had to have 
entire assurance, or he had none at all. Though we have a tradition 
of mature tragedy in our literature, American authors have typi- 
cally made the same demand. Either they have risen to his trans- 
cendental trust, like ‘Thoreau and Whitman; or they have accepted 
shoddy substitutes, like Norris or Sandburg or Steinbeck; or they 
have dropped into blackness, like Henry Adams or Jeffers. Emer- 
son himself teetered on the edge of this drop, as did ‘Thoreau and 
Whitman too, sustained. by little more than their own power of 
belief. Since then the impulse to believe has become progressively 
feebler and the drop quicker and harder, until now, John Aldridge 
tells us, our honest writers start in the pit. If we are ever to have 
a great literature again, one would conclude, it will not be until 
we can break decisively with the whole extremist Emersonian pat- 
tern and find some means to face this world without either tran- 
scendence or despair. 


#) 


Party Line History 
ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


HE FATE OF THE SCIENTISTS who toil under strict surveillance of 
Too ideology is not an enviable one; the fate of the 
historian is even worse: it is a truly tragic fate. This is largely 
due to the uncertainties and frequent vicissitudes of the party 
line, which have a fatal bearing upon the writings and the interpre- 
tations of history. The historians who toe the party line ‘are fre- 
quently out of step with the.one declared by the Politburo. ‘This 
immediately results in official disapprobation of only recently 
accepted theses and, what is worse, virtually dooms the writers 
unless they humbly march to Canossa and pledge to “reform” and 
write in accordance with the latest dictates of the ideological in- 
terpreters. 

The origin of the historian’s plight lies in the Communist as- 
sumption that correct historical interpretation can be achieved and 
the course of history comprehended by one, and only one, method 
——the Marxian diagnosis. Unfortunately the Marxist diagnosis, 
particularly in the sphere of Soviet politics, is an elusive one to say 
the least; it is so flexible as to turn in the direction of the party 
weathercock regardless of whether it points to historical truth. 
Woe to the historian who fails to forecast the direction of the 
ideological storms that periodically descend upon him. Failure 
to take timely heed of the latest deviation in party line results at 
best in serious political castigation, at worst (which is more fre- 
quent) in physical and mental torment which drives the best of 
the historical profession into intellectual sterility. 

Modern Russian historiography dates to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. By the time the Communists came to power 
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in October, 1917, they found the historical field richly cultivated 
by a legion of historians of whom the nation could be justly proud. 
From Karamzin, through Soloviev to Kliuchevsky, Miliukov and 
Platonov, there is a line of eminent scholars who established a 
historical tradition that not even the turmoil of the Revolution 
could obliterate. Curiously enough, these historians are all flip- 
pantly lumped into a single pile and classified as the “‘old school,” 
the “bourgeois writers,” and their interpretation stamped as “‘capi- 
talistic.” This, however, does not prevent the present-day rulers 
from utilizing their works whenever these “capitalistic” writings 
happen to fit into the Communist pattern of historical narrative. 

‘The eminent court historian who assumed power immediately 
after Gommunist ascendancy was M. Pokrovsky. An old Marxist 
and party member since 1905, Pokrovsky already had to his credit 
a long list of publications. During the years preceding the Revo- 
lution, his extensive works were all carried out within the pattern 
of economic determinism and class struggle. ‘The entire record of 
the past, regardless of whether it pertained to cultural, purely 
artistic, social or religious developments, was couched in economic 
terms. 

After October, 1917, Pokrovsky, as dean of the Marxist his- 
torians and chairman of the Academic Council, commenced to 
wield his extraordinary power in order to regiment all historians. 
Methods of writing as well as interpretation of history were pre- 
scribed by setting up specific goals and oversimplified purposes. 
History was conceived as a vast field that embraced a variety of 
disciplines, including sociology, economics and philosophy, with 
a sprinkling of “class psychology,” all tinged, naturally, with 
Marxian determinism. The old school was delivered a serious blow, 
while its members were either silenced at home or forced to flee 
abroad. 

For some fifteen years the Pokrovsky school was given free 
reign. Under its domination Russian history was turned into a 
narrative which virtually justified the cynical view that history 
is nothing but complex truth transformed into simplified false- 
hood. Russia’s past was pictured as a mere arena on which “ex- 
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ploiter and exploited, master and slave, patrician and plebeian, 
and in our day proletarian and capitalist” continually contended 
for power. On occasions the nobility and the gentry combined with 
the military; and these, led by royal puppets, fought the masses in 
order to bring about a more efficient state for the exploitation 
of the latter. From time to time the former combination, not satis- 
fied with exploiting their own people, by means of mendacious 
diplomacy and outright war managed to annex periphery states 
and incorporate national minorities, thus forming the twentieth- 
century heterogeneous Russian Empire. For fifteen years or so, 
this was the essence of what was taught in Soviet schools., 

In 1931, shortly before Pokrovsky’s death, Soviet leaders com- 
menced to realize that this simple interpretation of histofy made 
no sense. The signal for overt rebellion against Pokrovsky was 
given by Stalin himself in an open letter to the magazine Pro- 
letarskaia revoliutsiia, severely taking to task the schematic and 
abstract nature of this historical writing. On May 16, 1934, the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR issued a decree which 
ordered the preparation of new textbooks: one on ancient history, 
another on medieval, a third on modern history, a fourth on the 
USSR and a fifth on colonial countries. These texts were ordered to 
present greater emphasis upon historical facts, historical figures and 
chronological data; the authors were advised to avoid “vulgar 
sociological generalities and schematic deductions.” 

After some two years the results of the assignment were pre- 
sented to the government. The authorities, including Stalin him- 
self, carefully scrutinized the manuscripts and declared the first 
one, dealing with the history of the USSR, as totally unacceptable. 
‘The second work, pertaining to western Europe, was pronounced 
more adequate, though in need of serious revision. ‘The main 
change, however, was that the formerly omnipotent Pokrovsky 
school was dealt a fatal blow. ‘The event marked a rapid decline 
and virtual liquidation of the old Marxian presentation of history 
and a dispersal of Pokrovsky’s disciples. 

The bewildered student of history asked himself with dismay: 
What has happened? What kind of history is the government ex- 
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pecting now, and what precisely has provoked this about-face? The 
reason for this complete change is not difficult to find, however. 
The new demand was an accentuation of formerly frowned-upon 
nationalistic interpretation. Why? Because internal and particu- 
larly external developments forced a departure to the right. The 
Soviet leaders came to regard the ascendancy of nazism and the 
consolidation of the Nazi-Fascist front a most portentous event; 
the Kremlin also came to regard the temporary rehabilitation of 
capitalism in western Europe as a grave threat to the Soviet Union. 
World revolution had been delivered a setback, and in order to 
defend “the only socialist country in the world” and the “bastion 
of proletarian dictatorship,’ the government was ready to em- 
ploy every means and flirt with alien principles. If nationalism 
and patriotism, formerly held in total contempt, could be effec- 
tively exploited in the defense of the USSR, these should be em- 
ployed without a flicker of doubt. It did not matter whether these 
were in conflict with the basic faith of the Communist party—the 
main goal was the saving of the Soviet fatherland. To instill in 
the nation a spirit of resistance against any foreign aggression, the 
Soviet leaders knew that Marxism alone was not enough; an ap- 
peal to patriotic sentiments would be far more effective. Hence 
the campaign launched for the glorification of the past, with its 
cry for the defense of the beloved fatherland and the brazen ap- 
peal to “Soviet patriotism.” 

The shift from internationalism to narrow nationalism was so 
sudden that many of the orthodox Marxists were caught off guard. 
They were not quick enough to realign their thinking, and for 
this lack of ideological plasticity or compliance they paid most 
dearly. Such were the circumstances which brought forth Soviet 
patriotism and a homespun nationalism. ‘The paradox was strik- 
ing, but as long as ends justified means it was comprehensible. If 
world revolution could be attained by nationalistic means, why not 
exploit them? To be sure, the weapon had to be handled with 
extreme caution: in a land where nearly half the people were not 
of Russian origin, the new policy might inspire enough local na- 
tionalistic pride to constitute a centrifugal force beyond control. 
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However, the political gamble was worth the stakes for which the 
government played, and the Second World War proved that the 
policy paid off impressive dividends. 

Soviet nationalism accelerated the urgency for a new history, 
which, by order of the government, was to be presented by various 
authors. The new interpretations in these quickly created texts 
were striking: Aggressive wars became progressive or defensive 
conflicts, or justified struggles for the formation of a strong na- 
tional state. Formerly condemned sovereigns became respectable 
and sagacious statesmen, while some of their tyrannical policies 
were mellowed and interpreted as either moderate measures or 
as means provoked by necessity to subdue blind reactionary 
elements within the nation. Old generals formerly held tn total 
contempt and pictured as enemies of the people now appeared as 
great national heroes. The incorporation of peripheral states came 
as a result of a manifest destiny or logical national growth and in 
desperate search for outlets to the sea; even the tsarist adventure 
in the Far East in 1904-1905 was now presented as a conflict pro- 
voked by Japanese imperialism. Not many historians were suc- 
cessful in fulfilling the demands for such a new history. ‘The rejec- 


tion was frequent and criticism of the offered texts vehement. 


Judging by the officially adopted and much praised standard text 
of Professor A. V. Shestakov, A Brief History of the USSR, the 
contest must have been a sorrowful affair. Shestakov’s textbook 
was a triumph of mediocrity and only a temporary answer to the 
dictates of an omnipotent government that ruled academic life. 
The book was definitely inadequate, even in the existing cir- 
cumstances, and the government persistently continued to de- 
mand other and more adequate standard textbooks. 

The war years retarded development, but no sooner did the 
war come to an end than the issue came up anew, creating even 
greater tenseness. Postwar Soviet foreign policy revived hopes for 
world revolution, and the problem of harmonizing nationalism at 
home and revolutionary activities abroad became the issue of the 
day. Despite all the purges in the thirties, there were still deeply 
rooted sentiments which favored orthodox Marxian or Pokrovsky 
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methods of historical writing. Those who held these views were 
now dubbed the “cosmopolites,” against whom a campaign was 
raised with special fury. Heated discussions, recriminations and 
violent attacks were conducted against the cosmopolites, accom- 
panied by their dismissals from influential positions in the histori- 
cal profession. 

On January 8, 1949, I. Mints, member of tne Academy, a pupil 
of the late Pokrovsky and an avowed Communist, delivered before 
the historical-philosophical section a paper entitled “Lenin and 
the Development of the Historical Science.” After paying the 
conventional compliments to the great and the incomparable 
genius Stalin, the author smuggled in his main thesis. Shielding 
himself with references to Lenin, Mints stated: 


Writers who evaluate historical phenomena of recent years reveal — 
most serious defects. One of them is a departure from class conscious- 
ness. Another is a confusion of bourgeois nationa_istic patriotism, which 
in essence conceals bourgeois chauvinism with soviet patriotism. ... 
Such departure from the singly correct scientific point of view is pos- 
sible only because of the inadequate assimilation of Marxism-Leninism. 
It is also a result of neglected application of parzy principles to science 
and a decline in the alertness to bourgeois ideologies. All this is due to 
the absence of genuine criticism, and self-criticism of principles. 


Mints had the courage to deliver a verdxt in no mild terms 
against “bourgeois nationalism,” but what is of special note is that 
he buttressed his thesis with references to [Marx and Lenin and 
only casually mentioned Stalin. More than that, the deduction 
one can readily make is Mints’s alarm over the departure in recent 
historical writings from Lenin’s teachings. Small wonder that 
Mints soon fell under the shadow of suspicion, with all the con- 
sequences that usually ensue from so precarious a status. The 
Marxist and Leninist pupil who demonstrated excessive reverence 
for his teachers and insufficient respect for the latest dictates in 
the field of historical science was immediately declared an anti- 
Marxist and virtually banned from his profession. With him seven 
other members of the editorial board of th2 Voprosy istorii, the 
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organ of the historical profession, shared his fate by being removed 
from their posts. Simultaneously Mints was also replaced as chair- 
man of the historical section of the Academy of Sciences as well as 
secretary of the board for the writing of a history of the civil war. 

The purge did not stop here, but was pursued further against 
other cosmopolites, who were accused of favoring Western bour- 
geois ideas of a world government, of a United Nations dominated 
by the United States, of a European Union, of an Atlantic Pact, 
and similar organizations which were in total conflict with genuine 
Soviet internationalism and Soviet patriotism. Before long the 
authorities began to drag out more soiled party linen against the 
diversionists, finding them guilty of favoring the German school 
of historians and other heresies of similar nature. Within a few 
months, the entire board set up for the writing of the history of 
the civil war, with the exception of one member, was liquidated. 

This is only one of the numerous episodes that illustrate the 
constant shifts and precarious crises which Soviet historians have 
to face. In such circumstances one will justly ask where Soviet his- 
toriography is going. In 1949, the Academic Council of the his- 
torical section of the Academy of Sciences adopted a resolution for 
a five-year plan to wage a struggle against bourgeois objectivism 
and cosmopolitan tendencies. Since that time the writing of his- 
tory has not shown much progress beyond an everlasting debate 
and wrangling, accompanied by venomous accusations and blister- 
ing counter-accusations against ideological heretics. There is not 
even an agreement on the periodization of Russian history, a sub- 
ject which has been violently argued since December, 1948, when 
the Academic Council of the Academy of Sciences opened the 
debate. Yet the government continues to insist upon creative writ- 
ing, and emphasizes the need of a greater volume of works, espe- 
cially in recent history. But this is precisely the field that is the 
most hazardous to touch, for fear of provoking dreaded accusation 
of misapprehension of the party line. Hence a mass desertion into 
safer realms—such as anthropology, ancient history, or mere com- 
pilation of documents. 

The mass departure of scholars into safer fields remote from 
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current history could not long escape the attention of the authort- 
ties. In a leading editorial of Voprosy istorii, the issue was bluntly 
Jaid down; and a verdict pronounced in no uncertain terms that It 
is Impossible to call the situation a normal one when the majority 
of young scholars devote their writings to such themes as the “‘As- 
syrian Patriarchal Family,” while there is a lamentable lack cf 
books on current history. This, the same editorial states, causes 
serious damage to the Soviet state, to the party, and to the up- 
bringing of the new generation of scholars. What is needed is 
more attention to such subjects as colonial history, the rise of na- 
tionalism in Asia and Africa, and Leninist-Stalinist theories con- 
cerning national and colonial problems. Instead one finds a phe- 
nomenon such as is well illustrated in the publication of the 
Orientologists. The May issue of 1948 contains ten articles, of which 
two are devoted to ancient history, five to the medieval period, two 
to the eighteenth century, and only one to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. The twentieth century is not even touched—-nothing about 
the revolutionary movements, the editorial asserts vehemently, 
nothing about the economic transformation in Asia and Africa, no 
word about the peasant movement in the Far East. This, tke 
author of the same editorial concludes, is an anomalous and in- 
tolerable state of affairs. The editorial fails to point out the real 
causes for this anomaly. It simply commands Soviet historians to 
descend from their academic towers, cast off their bourgeois ob- 
jectivism, and reveal the predatory policies of the Western im- 
perialist powers in the Orient. 

Official disapproval of this lack of interest in the “Stalin era” 
and absorbing curiosity in ancient history expressed itself in fre- 
quent shifts in membership of the various editorial boards and 
historical organizations throughout the Soviet Union. But all these 
administrative measures produced as much result as the reseating 
of the musicians in the famous fable of Krylov, “The Quartet” — 
there is still no music! The thematic problem in Soviet historiog- 
raphy remains a lively issue and an unsolved one. It is bound <o 
remain a burning issue as long as the historian is compelled żo 
write by orders from above and to deliver interpretations to iit 
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the Stalinist thesis. There is not the slightest indication as yet that 
the Soviet bureaucracy is able to comprehend or is willing to 
conceive the issue before it; the masters simply demand in the 
face of all difficulties an absolute and unconditional ‘surrender. 
As to the younger historians who produce histories that meet gov- 
ernment approval, and even from time to time receive Stalin prizes, 
the best that can be said about these emotionally vagrant works is 
that their “monumentality’’ will last as long as the Stalin prize 
remains the coveted object as a badge of political security. 

Soviet nationalism forced a new interpretation of Russian terri- 
torial expansion. Having condemned bourgeois and capitalistic 
imperialism, party leaders found themselves facing the dilemma 
of explaining the control over the vast territorial expanse which 
the USSR had inherited from Imperial Russia. ‘Though opposing 
nationalism as an obsolete capitalistic philosophy, the Communist 
leaders created a special brand of nationalism which is now sub- 
servient to communism. Whereas, they say, capitalistic nationalism 
is merely a device for imperialism and the exploitation of colonial 
peoples, Soviet nationalism spells fraternal ties with other nations. 
This is all very well, but it still does not explain the territorial 
legacy. How then must the Soviet historian interpret Russia’s past 
without arousing national consciousness of the minorities within 
the USSR? This is a delicate problem, fraught with political danger. 

It is a universally known fact that originally the Communist party 
looked upon such ideas as fatherland, patriotic loyalty, love of 
one’s country as purely bourgeois notions. The very idea of a 
Russian empire under a single government was considered by the 
Communists as an anomaly. Prior to their ascendance to power, 
and even during the maiden years of political control, the Com- 
munists loudly proclaimed the right of any national group within 
the former Russian state to determine its own future. ‘These 
proclamations made a wide appeal, especially to the oppressed 
minorities who aspired to autonomous rights, if not outright in- 
dependence; it made a profound impression also upon colonial 
peoples who looked to Moscow as the champion of their cause. It 
was not long before the national minorities began to learn Soviet 
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realities in earnest. Marx’s pronouncement that the proletariat 
has no fatherland proved a false assumption a century later. 

By the middle of the thirties, as we have noted, Marxist cosmo- 
politan views passed through a complete revolutionary change: 
textbooks began to present former “imperialistic lackeys” as na- 
tional heroes, while champions of national minorities who insisted 
upon national self-determination became the villains. ‘Thus 
Mazeppa, the eighteenth-century Ukrainian national hero, was now 
a traitor; while the Georgian ruler Heraclius, who sought Russian 
protection and was instrumental in the annexation of his country 
by Catherine, was elevated to the rank of a national hero. The 
absorption of national groups by the former tsarist government 
was no longer regarded as an act of aggression but presented as 
“natural expansion”; territorial annexations along frontiers were 
now interpreted as normal extensions of a superior civilization. 
Historians were ordered to interpret the past in the vein of old- 
fashioned nationalism, while earlier textbooks of the Pokrovsky 
era were banned as harmful and “depraved” (porochnye) writings. 

According to the latest interpretation, annexations of Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Moldavia, Chuvashia, the Ukraine, and the Caucasus 
were all the results of a logical historical development, carrying an 
advanced civilization into culturally and economically retarded 
areas. For the new and best presentation of history textbooks, 
Stalin prizes were announced, and in a few cases actually awarded. 
In one case the prize awarded was shortly, after a closer scrutiny, 
canceled. In some cases, exhilarating somersaults have been per- 
formed by ready-to-serve historians. ‘(hus the aspiration to gain 
control over the straits in the Near East, tsarist policies in China 
and in the Far and Middle East—all were rehabilitated and ac- 
counted for as healthy impulses as well as culturally progressive 
policies of the former tsars. ‘This vivid falsification is all performed 
with one end in view—to solidify the position of the USSR, to 
cement the sixteen republics, and to tolerate no centrifugal na- 
tional tendencies. 

One instance of most recent occurrence will suffice to illustrate 
the historical gyrations performed. In May, 1952, the monthly 
Voprosy istorii, joined by the two dailies, Pravda and Izvestiia, 
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opened a salvo against the writers of Crimean history. Basically 
the reason for this latest attack was the same, the spurious super- 
patriotic motive. Slavic historical tradition, declared the latest 
critics, was far more deeply rooted in Crimean history than has 
been commonly recognized by students of history. ‘The Scythians, 
whose origins had always been a very debatable subject and 
never determined with certainty, were now confirmed as no more 
than pure-blooded Slavs; the Tatars who inhabit Crimea were 
comparative newcomers, not entitled to lay claim to the entrenched 
historical tradition usually assigned to them. 

Thus a highly problematic issue was presented by the bureauc- 
racy with more dogmatic than scholarly evidence at a recent con- 
ference at Simferopol. The assembled scholars were told that the 
Slavs had always played a most prominent role, which had hardly 
been acknowledged formerly; all previous writings which placed 
an emphasis upon the role of the Crimean khans simply reflected 
“bourgeois nationalism.” When one recalls the recent fate of the 
‘Tatars, whose autonomous republic has been abolished and many 
of whom were dispersed as a result of their collaboration with the 
enemy during the last war, the historical discovery either at Simfe- 
ropol or by the mentioned publications needs no further comment. 
One is reminded of Mussolini’s research in the racial origin of the 
Italian people, with its predetermined conclusion, adopted by the 
Fascist-appointed savants, that the Italians are of definite Aryan 
origin. 

The exploitation of the historical profession for party politics 
is the most striking if not alarming fact. The assigned “research 
work” in the history of the national minorities, border states, and 
the Russian people, and the annual awards that are pontifically 
announced, are all well and good so long as the research satisfies 
the foregone conclusions. Woe to the historian who delivers dis- 
appointing results, as the violent criticisms from time to time 
against the members of the Ukrainian, White Russian or Georgian 
Academies testify. The frequent accusations against Kirghiz, Osse- 
tian, Kazakhstan and other writers of being “bourgeois objectivists” 
who lack ideological perception are further proof, if proof is neces- 
sary, that the path of the Soviet historian is a thorny one. 
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Sojourn 


FRANCES COLVIN 


After I learned the language, 

I came to love the land: 

The secret valleys, and the high plateau. 
It took a longer time to understand 
Which wind would bring the snow; 

And often I observed 

With sorrow and surprise 

The complicated rage 

‘That fell from simple skies. 


Ə The poetry of FRANCES COLVIN has been presented in a variety of pi 
tions. Her last poem to appear in THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR was in the V 


1952-1953, Issue. 
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Small Experiment in Civilization 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


HIS Is AN INFORMAL REPORT on a working project in civiliza- 
Te Since you may not value it as highly as I do, let me ex- 
plain: I have been cutting brush in the field where our miniature 
spruces are planted. Since the hours seemed long in the hot sun 
that boiled over the mountains, and since the work was methodical 
and solitary, I had plenty of time to ruminate. “What will these 
dainty little trees be like a half-century from now?” I asked myself 
as I cut the wild tangle of brush from around them, freeing them 
from savage competition and bringing them into the sunlight. 

“Is there anything in human society,” I also asked myself, “that 
has such a secure and normal future?” Fifty years from now this 
gray, worn field will support an imposing forest of dark green 
spires where the owls will be living in seclusion and the crossbills 
and pine grosbeaks will feed in the winter. To a man laboring 
amid the angry throng of locust thickets, that was an intoxicating 
prospect. I have been especially fond of these baby trees ever since 
they were set out as seedlings five years ago. When I project my 
imagination into their future, I find myself working among them 
with respect and envy. 

But the comparison between their future and the future of the 
human race is not quite so simple as that. Most of us romanticize 
or sentimentalize nature. When we look with admiration at a for- 
est or landscape, the beauty, the dignity and the apparent peace 
of nature seem to rebuke the jangle and shrillness of human affairs. 
We ascribe to nature enduring virtues that are lacking in our rest- 
less society, and we rebuke ourselves for anguish that seems to be 
lacking in nature. 

That is not wholly borne out by the facts. Look closely at nature 
and you will see cruel insurrections in the marauding life of ants 


© A Pulitzer Prize winner, BROOKS ATKINSON, drama critic for the New York 
Times, is the author of Once Around the Sun and The Cingalese Prince, 
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or regimented labor in the selfless life of bees. By cutting brush, 
for example, I was rescuing the spruce trees from piracy and mur- 
der; for the locust, ash, maple and thorn apple thickets were starv- 
ing and choking them. There is no peace in nature if you look 
closely enough. But it is true that on this south-rolling hill, under 
the green-banked mountains and beneath the blue sky, there was 
none of the clattering, bloody, desperate carnage that is common 
in the world of men. I felt expansive among the trees; I seemed to 
be at peace with everything. In honor of a pine tree he saw in the © 
Maine woods, ‘Thoreau once wrote: “It 1s as immortal as I am, 
and perchance will go to as high a heaven, and there tower above 
me still.” Such fancies drifted lazily through my mind while I was 
swinging the bush hook or reaching in with the brush clippers. 

When Lowell encountered Thoreau’s paean to a pine tree in a 
manuscript for the Atlantic Monthly, he arrogantly crossed it out, 
for he was no transcendentalist and would not tolerate heresy in 
his pages. Although I am amused by this peevish instance of 
Lowell’s gentility, I do not accept ‘Thoreau’s humble lyric to a 
pine tree without reservation. It lies close to the problem of the 
whole relationship of man and nature. As a votary of nature I pin 
part of my faith on immortality; for all I know, the immortality 
of a pine tree may be as radiant as mine, if not more so. But the 
spruce trees and I make different requisitions on life, and I am 
unable to believe that mine are not higher. Mine are worth fight- 
ing and dying for, and they promise a future that will be more 
glorious if it can be achieved. If we exalt nature at the expense 
of man, we must first assume that the dream of civilization has 
been a mistake. 

Although nature is our mother, she is not a complete guide to 
human conduct. By virtue of intelligence we are creating things 
she knows nothing about. If the natural man were the ideal man, 
the red Indian, who used to hunt in this field, would be the peak 
of culture. No, we have imagined things that nature has never 
dreamed of. We have written poetry that turns sound into song 
and evokes beauty out of thought and feeling. We have made 
music and joined hands in dancing. We have learned how to use 
nature’s grass seeds as the first principle of agriculture—a bounti- 
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ful art and science that can feed the world. We have learned how 
to stamp out diseases. No one knows how many fears we have ex- 
orcised from the darkness of primitive minds. We have liberated 
men from a million mindless states of being and drawn up a 
ground plan for a brave new world. 

Unlike the spruce trees, we are trying to impose a pattern of 
intelligence on the random ways of nature. Out of the prodigality 
of nature we are trying to shape life into a keen and lustrous 
modern design. We have even dreamed of justice and good will, 
which lie entirely outside the experience of growing spruce trees. 
Alas, our progress toward justice and good will has been a painful 
one. Millions of men have had to die for it and lie in the ground 
and leave nothing save memories of valor and devotion. But do 
we give up on that account? Or, to look at it from another point 
of view, shall I leave the spruce trees to their fate and let the wild 
brush stamp them out? Although we are captains of our souls, we 
are not masters of our destiny; but over a period of several thou- 
sands of years we have never ceased trying to make life intelligent, 
just and free. We will keep on trying, and the world will be the 
better for whatever we achieve. 

In the middle of the field I left a few sumacs. They are brush, 
but they have a gentle disposition. They do not crowd. They do 
not greedily devour all the sunshine or drink all the rain. More- 
over, they have an ancient and exotic shape, like a wise phrase out 
of an old prayer; and they are beautiful. I kept a jug of well water 
in the feathery shade they made. When I felt parched and my back 
seemed to have a permanent tilt forward, I lay down under the 
sumacs, drank out of the jug and rested. Probably I rested too long, 
for I never finished all the brush in the field, and had to summon 
two venerable brush cutters from the village to finish the job after 
I had to go back to work in the city. 

But the more my poor body ached, the pleasanter my thoughts 
became. One of the things I enjoyed mulling over was the history 
of this field. It seemed to me to illustrate some of the history of the 
race, and perhaps it foretold some of our future. For a century and 
a half, men have dominated this field by imposing on it the pattern 
of civilized life. There has been a full cycle of culture here, and, 
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J am inclined to think, a good one on the whole. Until after the 
American Revolution it was primeval forest—largely hemlock, I be- 
lieve. Plenty of deer cross the field now; they may, in fact, be more 
numerous now than they were when the Indians hunted these 
mountains. But there were other sorts of game that are much 
scarcer now, like bear and lynx and wolf. There were also wild 
pigeons, which have disappeared from America, although such a 
thing must have been impossible to imagine then. When the field 
was part of primeval nature, I imagine it was a somberly over- 
whelming place. 

After the Revolution it yielded to a new order. Some enterpris- 
ing young men, bearing the English name of Chittendon, came 
from Connecticut and straightway proceeded to cultivate these 
acres. They felled the trees and probably burned most of them. 
‘They tore the stumps and roots out of the ground—a staggering 
Jabor. So they let the sunlight in, broke up the ground and raised 
corn, grain and grasses, no doubt rejoicing in the improvements 
they had wrung out of their backs. It was a good lot because it 
faced the sun, drained well and could be worked early in the 
spring when most fields were still too wet and cold. What had 
been wild thus became cultivated and helped to sustain human 
life. It put the sun, rain and soil to work according to a plan. 

After laboring so hard to establish a cultivated field, the Chitten- 
dons naturally took good care of it. They carefully mowed back 
to the stone walls every summer to keep the brush from crowding 
free acres. Their horses and oxen plowed the field many times; 
and after long, arduous days at the plow handles the Chittendons, 
who were great people on this hill, must have looked back at it 
with pride as they drove up the road to the barn. Small as it was, 
the field had a place in the community. Hundreds of drovers and 
travelers, riding along the toll road to the river, looked at it and, 
like country people of all times, probably commented on the crops 
it bore. Three generations of Chittendons saw the field outlast 
them as arable land. 

When I acquired the field a quarter of a century ago from the 
Jast hard-scrabble farmer who owned the place, it had just pro- 
duced a crop of buckwheat. It should have been seeded to grass the 
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next spring. But I am no farmer, and, having a great many other 
things to do at the time, I let the field stand idle for about nine 
years. That was a shiftless thing to do. The field was nearly ruined 
by neglect. Brush began to march in from the wild pasture below 
and bind the ground with a tangle of root systems. After experi- 
menting none too successfully with red pine seedlings in another 
part of the farm, I finally decided to try a crop of white spruce 
transplants on this field to reclaim it from brush land. 

In mid-April I got five thousand miniature trees, three years 
old, from the state nursery. A gang of six men, all neighbors, planted 
them in two days—four thousand in this field, the fifth thousand 
filling out the red pine lot. It was a jovial planting bee, full of 
laughter and gossip; and if it helps to plant even a tiny tree in good 
humor, these white spruces have had the best sort of blessing. 

For two years one could not see the little trees without patiently 
hunting for them. For the next two years they began to appear 
in dark rows in the spring after the snow had gone off the flattened 
grass. But last year the field was bursting with eagerness and glow- 
ing with vitality. For the trees were beginning to poke above the 
grass. Some of them were three feet high, having grown a foot in 
a dry season. The hairlike roots had spread well and taken firm 
hold of the soil. The bark was becoming rough and mature. The 
trunks, which had been like lead pencils originally, were getting 
tough, thick and chunky. — 

A few little trees of that sort would not make much impression 
on a wild field. But to see four thousand of them silently taking 
over the field and possessing it and growing with confidence and 
fervor was to be filled with rejoicing. Something was reaching up 
into free air with ecstasy. During a period of harrowing destruc- 
tion throughout the world, the trees had begun to live construc- 
tively. Although they did not fight, they were conquering. It was 
my field when I planted them five years ago. But it will not be my 
field much longer. 

Nevertheless, I find it pleasant to reflect that they need me now. 
Unless I remember them in the days of their youth, they will not 
amount to much. For, mind you; planting a forest is not a pro- 
miscuous job, but an experiment in civilization. Nature has 
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provided the trees with life, as she has provided me, but she is 
mindless. Although she has resources of life in overwhelming 
abundance, she breeds recklessly and wastefully. Locust grows a 
hundred times as fast as spruce in the early stages, and thorn apple 
transforms a good field into a jungle of ferocious prickles in a 
decade. You must fight them with bush hook and clippers. As the 
years go by, you must also make up your mind whether you are 
raising evergreens or hardwoods, for maple and ash grow like 
weeds once they get a footing. 

Ever since the spruces were planted, I had been indolently hop- 
ing that if I cleared away only the locusts and thorn apples every 
year, the spruces would shoulder the hardwoods out of the way. 
But that-was not the way things worked out. When I went down 
there last summer, it was clear that the hardwoods were well es- 
tablished as invaders. At the bottom of the field the ashes and 
maples were eight or ten feet high. Inside the hardwood thickets 
the spruces looked pale. Their leaves were delicate. Some of the 
trees were callously tipped to one side or bent out of shape by 
hardwoods that had sprung up beside them. In another year or 
two it would be too late to return the field to the evergreen family. 

The time had come for action. Pulling off my shirt, I took action 
then and there. At first it was heartbreaking work, for there were 
ten hardwoods to every spruce in the invaded sections. But after a 
quarter of the field had been cleared, it was a joy to see the spruces 
coming confidently to the surface and gazing gratefully at the 
sheltering sky. It was like meeting a crowd of individuals. There 
was not an uninteresting tree in the whole four thousand. We were 
fast getting acquainted, and the sympathy I began to feel for in- 
dividual trees became fantastic. 

You realize what is happening. After serving for a century and 
a half as crop land, the field is returning to forest. Men imposed 
their civilization on nature by taking it out of wild forest. Now 
another man is imposing a forest culture on it again. The cycle is 
closing. Has anything been lost or stolen? The new forest that is 
now growing will lack the sweet disorder and vagrancy of primeval 
forest land. No, it will not be like some dim-lit groves of majestic 
trees I have reverently tramped through in remote mountain 
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passes. But the timber will be straighter and more evenly grown, 
and the field will be better used. Although the chemistry of growth 
will be the same, this will be a planned forest, cultivated by human 
beings. 

Unfortunately, I shall not be here to look up in wonder at the 
pointed crowns of the spruce trees sixty or seventy-five years from 
now. But as I lay under the sumacs, resting from my labors, it gave 
me enormous pleasure to mull over the whole project in mind and 
imagination. Using the science that other people have developed 
out of their intelligence, my neighbors and I are able to control a 
corner of the future. Conspiring with nature, we are helping to 
create something of beauty and value. It is a privilege that is not 
confined to trees. It has enormous, wide-flung possibilities. There 
is no end to the things that may be accomplished by applying in- 
telligence and will to nature. And no matter how meager the re- 
sults may seem to be at any one time, the hopes for the future are 
worth all the anguish and torment we have to go through to keep 
the brush down and liberate the world. 
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THREE POEMS 


WALTER H. EATON 


On the Recent Dead 


Let us not speak yet to our friends now dead. 

Let us be still a while, and leave unsaid 

‘The phrases usual in dying times, 

The round-voweled formulas and holy rhymes 
Which, spoken over graves, are thought to cause 
A strange suspension of the natural laws. 

Think you the dead will hear us when we tell 
How pleased we are that they have fought so well? 
They did fight well; but what their fighting won 
‘The fighting’s end will find but just begun. 

Not till the elder statesmen, gray and wise, 
Investigate the winds and read the skies 

And then their global congresses convene, 

Shall we discover what the dead will mean. 

Not until then—if even then——-may we 

Speak to our dead, and praise their victory. 


Concert Piece 


Here we have gathered in the concert hall, 
Here brought our worn biographies of years 
Misspent in meekly waiting for the fall 

Of murmured introductions on our ears— 
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At which we turned from gazing at the wall 
To nod and smile or, if required, shed tears. 


Here we are seated, sick and soon to die, 
Strangers to joy and reason, like the age, 
Unable either to accept or fly 

Its dark confusion, or in mighty rage 
Strike out all matter that offends the eye 
And turn the story to a clearer page. 


Better than battle, we believe, is rest. 

So let us rest here, waiting for the flow 

Of notes by which we have before been blessed; 
For they will bear us upward as they go, ° 
And we shall reach those zones of quietness 
Where, till we fall, we may forget our woe. 


But it is late! When will the notes begin? 
How long until the cunning oboe plays 
Apologies for every mortal sin? 

We murmur and grow pale at these delays. 
O music, come! Explain for us again 

The gain and loss, and balance, of our days. 


Sweeney, Rising to the Occasion 


Matthew Arnold, on the beach, 
Heard faith ebb swiftly past his reach. 


Inland, Eliot explored 
A waste of evenings, and was bored. 


Both, percussing, found life hollow 
Without coherent rules to follow. 


Arnold hoped that love might do: 
A tiny cosmos built for two. 
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Eliot sought chaster ease 
In mystical antitheses. 


But Arnold’s cosmos runs its course, 
To end in chaos, with divorce. 


And Eliot’s vision of the rose 
Is drowned in interurban prose. 


Sweeney, erect, would understand. 
Today man legislates for man. 


© WALTER EATON collaborated in the writing of Democracy in Jonesville and 
The American Veteran Back Home, and is now preparing two general works of 
social analysis. 
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The Range of the Normal Heart Rate 


PAUL D. WHITE 


O START WITH the human mammal, there is a familiar dictum 
T that the heart rate, and therefore the pulse rate, of the normal 
human adult at rest should be 72 beats per minute. This is so fixed 
in the minds of many persons that they are unduly worried if they 
find on some occasion or other that their pulse rates are in the 
40’s or 50’s, or in the 8o’s or go’s. For their reassurance, I state at 
once that I have myself found that at physical rest a persen in ex- 
cellent condition may have a pulse rate as low as 38 beats per min- 
ute, and another person equally fit may have a rate of 118 (under 
some excitement, however); this is a difference of 80 beats a minute. 
I shall present illustrations of this experience of mine; but before 
I do, I would like to add three or four other introductory remarks. 

In the first place, a newborn baby has at rest a heart rate of 120 
or a bit more, and this rate drops in the first few years of life more 
than in later years. Secondly, not only is there a considerable range 
in pulse rate between different individuals, but also it is true that 
any one person normally shows, in the course of a single day, a wide 
range of heart rate: when one first awakens in the morning, the 
heart may beat only 45 or 50 times a minute, but by midafternoon 
on a busy day the rate may have increased to 80 or go. The blood 
pressure levels may vary normally also, though not to the same 
degree. Thirdly, a slow or a fast heart rate sometimes runs in cer- 
tain families. And finally, the explanation for the ability of the 
heart to continue to beat every second or oftener, hour after hour, 
week after week, and year after year over a long life span lies in 
the fact that the rest period (diastole) for the heart muscle between 
beats usually exceeds the actual duration of the process of con- 
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traction (systole): thus, at a heart rate of 60 per minute, the heart 
is active for one-third of each second and rests two-thirds of each 
second, which makes a workday of eight hours out of the twenty- 
four. At faster rates the periods of work and rest both shorten, but 
the latter more than the former. I shall come back to other time in- 
tervals of the heart beat later on. 

Early in the Second World War, I was asked a question. that 
deepened my interest in the range of the rate of the normal heart, 
a subject that had intrigued me ever since I had entered medi- 
cal school: Is it possible that the heart rate of a famous mile runner 
could on occasion be normally below 40 per minute, as had been 
reported in a popular magazine? Since in some thirty years of 
observation I had not encountered so slow a heart rate in a healthy 
human being, I was inclined to answer categorically and authorita- 
tively “no,” but I decided to look a little further. first, remembering 
the old adage “One lives and learns”—no matter what past experi- 
ence may have taught one. Therefore, I wrote to the athlete in ques- 
tion and to a score of athletic directors and college physicians 
throughout the country. It was well that I did so, inasmuch as 
among the replies there were four that were positive. The young 
man in question sent me an electrocardiogram which was taken 
when he was in the best of health and at the height of his training; 
it showed a rate of 38 per minute. A two-mile champion in the Mid- 
west had a rate of 35; a marathon winner in the environs of Boston, 
38; and an outstanding aviator, 37. Thus there was clear evidence 
that at rest the normal human pulse rate can drop below 40. I would 
add three further comments about the champion miler: 1) he had 
difficulty at first in being accepted for military service in the Navy; 
2) when he came to my office to see me in 1944, at a time when the 
cruiser on which he served came into Boston harbor, I found his 
heart rate to be 60, because, he said, of the soft life that he was lead- 
ing at the time; and 3) when he returned to see me a year later, his 
rate was close to 40, because he was again in good physical condition 
as the result of permission he had received to set up on the deck of 
the cruiser a track over which he ran every day. 

It is a recognized fact that distance runners often tend to have 
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slow pulses; these as a rule have been found in the 40’s and 50's. 
This is certainly an economy for the heart, and it may be that 
boys and girls in their teens who have very slow heart rates at 
rest may be good candidates for such track events. Moreover, the 
tendency to slow rates may continue through life. I well remember 
having this in mind on an occasion when I was examining an elderly 
Connecticut lawyer a few months after he had convalesced from 
an attack of coronary thrombosis. I found his pulse rate to be in the 
low 40's, which raised a suspicion of “heart block” due to the 
heart disease. But I asked him if by any chance he had ever done 
any distance running. It turned out that he had once been captain 
of a Yale cross-country team and had always had a slow pulse. 

Lest, however, runners with average or faster pulse rates become 
alarmed at what I have noted above, I hasten to add that the cham- 
pion miler with the very slow pulse was finally beaten by a man 
whose heart rate was on the average much faster. And I also think 
of an experience of mine years ago with some marathon runners. 
With official permission I presented myself on April 19, just be- 
fore noon in Hopkinton, Massachusetts, at the start of the Annual 
Boston Marathon Race. I counted the pulse rates of the ten most 
likely winners (selected from newspaper accounts of their records 
and potentialities) and secured permission to count them again at 
the finish of the race. A few minutes before the gun, while the 
runners were standing at rest at the starting line, the pulse rates 
ranged widely: from 60 to 118 per minute. At the finish, some two 
and one-half hours later, the winner was the man whose heart rate 
was the fastest at the start and who ended his run of twenty-six and 
a fraction miles in good condition with a pulse rate of 110, 8 beats 
per minute less than it had been before he had run a step. Nervous- 
ness undoubtedly was responsible for his fast heart rate at rest, but 
had he been ruled out on the basis of physical unfitness because 
of that heart rate, the best man in the entire field of one-hundred- 
odd contestants would have been excluded. 

In addition to nervousness or excitement, exercise of course 
normally increases the heart rate, even to figures of 200 or a bit 
more if the exertion is marked in degree and the person rather 
unfit for it. One of the advantages of physical training is that it 
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helps to avoid very fast heart rates and so results in greater economy 
of the circulation. 

One hears- nowadays, even in lay literature, a good deal about 
the vagus (the large nerve situated in the neck and thorax that, 
among other functions, slows the heart rate) and sympathetic nerves 
as part of the involuntary or autonomic nervous system. These 
nerves play a very important physiological role in regulating the 
circulation of blood, acting in reflex from stimuli all over the body. 
One of their functions is to quicken the pulse rate via the sympa- 
thetic nerve action on the pacemaker of the heart located at the 
junction of the superior vena cava—that is, the large vein bringing 
blood back from the upper part of the body—and the right atrium 
or chamber of the heart which receives venous blood from the 
entire body and sends it on via the right ventricle or pumping 
chamber of the heart into the lungs for oxygenation. It is chiefly 
through the sympathetic nerve influence that excitement and 
exercise act to speed up the heart. 

There are two other sources of sympathetic stimulation besides 
excitement and effort: drug action (for example, by the use of 
chemicals secreted by the adrenal and the thyroid glands) and 
the ability of rare individuals to accelerate voluntarily their heart 
rates. In the latter instance, the blood pressure goes up also and 
the pupils dilate. When I was medical resident at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in 1916, there was a medical-house pupil 
who was one of those rare individuals, actually the fourteenth 
recorded in medical literature. He could, when told to do so, 
suddenly double his heart rate from, say, 80 to 160 or so; a few beats 
were needed to reach the maximal rate. This was done simply by 
will, with no change of any other sort. It was rather fatiguing, and 
Dr. F did not like to maintain the effort for as long as.a minute. 
As a matter of fact, this mysterious mechanism proved useful on 
a few occasions: when he felt weak and feared that he might faint, 
he would then turn on this rise of pulse and blood pressure and 
would quickly feel better. It was conclusively proved to be a sympa- 
thetic effect, and not simply inhibition of the vagus, since the 
use of a large dose of atropine sulphate which completely paralyzed 
the vagus and raised the heart rate somewhat, to about 125, did 
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not prevent an increase of rate on top of that up to 160 or more 
when the mechanism was put into effect. 

Incidentally, at the time Dr. F was being studied, we read in 
medical literature that in the 1880’s a Harvard medical student had 
been found by his professor of physiology to be one of the earliest 
voluntary accelerators of the heart rate ever to be recognized. No 
name had been given in the published article, but we decided to 
track him down. Some months later, Dr. P, the chief of one of the 
surgical services at the Massachusetts General Hospital, stopped 
me in the “brick corridor” and asked me if I was looking for him. 
It turned out that he was the medical student in question. He had 
not repeated his old acceleration experiment for more than thirty 
years, but at my request he tried it again in my laboratory, and at 
once his heart rate and blood pressure rose and his pupils dilated. 
In the thirty-five years or more that have passed since that occasion, 
only a few more voluntary accelerators of their heart rates have 
been recorded, although doubtless the capacity to do this is not so 
rare as this fact would suggest. 

Slowing of the heart rate is achieved both by vagal stimulation 
and by decrease or inhibition of sympathetic tone. It happens that 
a very important vagal nerve plexus is located in the wall of the 
carotid artery in each side of the neck just below the ear. Firm 
pressure on the carotid at that point almost always slows the heart 
rate—in a few cases to such a degree that loss of consciousness 
may result, which in a person with a very faulty circulation can 
lead to serious consequences. The point at which the application 
of external pressure is most effective is well known to the exponents 
of jujitsu, who utilize this mechanism on occasion to knock out 
their opponents. In rare persons, the carotid sinus is so sensitive ° 
that even a tight collar is too much for them and they may faint, as 
in the famous case of a minister who collapsed during several ser- 
mons while wearing a high clerical collar. An antidote for this so- 
‘called carotid sinus syndrome is atropine, derived from the plant 
belladonna. ‘The use of large doses of this drug will raise the heart 
rate to a moderate degree, as in the test noted above in the volun- 
tary accelerator, but never to the degree effected by full sympa- 
thetic stimulation. Incidentally, no person has yet been discovered 
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who can voluntarily, with no other action (as by holding his breath), 
slow his heart rate. 

So much in brief for the heart rate of man, who is a mammal 
more or less intermediate in size between the mouse and the whale. 
Knowledge concerning the heart rates of other mammals varies 
tremendously, from the many details analyzed for a century or 
more in the case of the experimental animals—such as mice, rats, 
guinea pigs, cats and dogs—to the little that is known about the 
larger mammals, most of which are wild. To be sure, horses, cattle, 
and even elephants when domesticated have been studied, par- 
ticularly when ill; their heart rates are known, but electrocardio- 
grams are not often taken. Suffice it to say that in other mammals, 
as in man, the heart rate varies according to the balance of nerve 
reflexes acting on the autonomic nervous system, the conflict 
perpetually in progress between the vagus and the sympathetic. 
In some animals—for example, the dog—the heart rate varies 
much more than in man in this way; a condition called sinus 
arrhythmia, a more or less normal waxing and waning of rate, 
especially increased with deep breathing, is common in all mammals 
but can be particularly appreciated in the dog when one holds the 
palm of one’s hand over the chest where the heart thumps against 
it. In the case of mammals living much of the time under water, 
such as the seal, there is a striking slowing of the heart beat as the 
result of the vagal reflex of diving and submergence. ‘This is a means 
of conserving oxygen and allowing longer stays under water, aided 
by other circulatory devices for storing oxygenated blood in the 
case of the aquatic mammals. It doubtless accounts for some of 
‘ the extreme bradycardia (slow heart rate) that we found in the case 
of the small beluga whale. Even man shows some of this reflex 
effect when he is under water. 

The most striking relationship in mammalian heart rate is, how- 
ever, that with heart size. The accompanying table illustrates this 
very well. The smaller the mammal, of course, the smaller the 
heart and the faster the heart rate. ‘This is complicated in the case 
of the aquatic mammals by the strong vagal effect of immersion, 
notably illustrated in the following table by the very slow heart 
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rate of the beluga white whale, whose heart is actually smaller than 
that of the elephant, which has a faster heart rate. 


Mammal Heart rate P-R interval QRS duration 
Mouse 620-780 0.03 —0.04 SEC. 0.008—0.011 Sec. 
Human infant- 

(newborn) 120-140 0.08—o.12 “ 0.04 —0.06 “ 
Human adult 50-90 (av.72) 0.14—0.21 “ 0.07 —o11 “ 
Elephant - 24-53 (av.35)  0.28—o.41 “ 0.12 —0.18 “ 
Beluga (small 

‘white whale) 12-23 (av.16) ? 03 0.12 


It will be noted that the table includes not only heart rate but 
also certain time intervals of the electrocardiogram which increase 
steadily with 'heart size in inverse ratio to the heart rate; that is, 
the larger the heart, the slower the pulse and the longer it takes the 
electrical waves of the heart beat to travel through the heart. The 
first of the two specific time intervals recorded is that called P-R, 
which denotes the length of time it takes for the electrical impulse 
to travel from the pacemaker at the base of the heart (the sinoatrial 
node) to the node and bundle of specialized (a-v) conducting tissue 
at the beginning of the two ventricles which pump blood simul- 
taneously into the lung circulation and into the blood vessels 
supplying the rest of the body. The other time interval, called QRS, 
is that of the speed of travel of this same electrical impulse on down 
from the a-v node and bundle into the ventricular muscle. 

The heart rates shown in the table were all accurately measured 
from electrocardiograms which were easily obtained by suitable 
electrodes, except in the case of the whale. For the first time, an 
electrocardiogram of a whale was obtained in Alaskan waters 
with harpoon electrodes by Dr. Robert King of Seattle, Mr. 
James Jenks of Cambridge, and the writer of the present article in 
August, 1952. The record was made as a dorsal lead while we were 
being pulled along rapidly in a skiff by the beluga whale, whose 
sympathetic nerve stimulation from the excitement of the chase 
was more than counterbalanced by the pulse-slowing of immersion. 
(A dorsal lead is the connection made between two electrodes placed 
at varying distances along the back of the subject and the galvanom- 
eter that records the electrocardiogram. Usually electrocardio- 
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graphic leads are routinely taken by connecting the arms and legs 
or the precordium overlying the heart with the galvanometer.) It 
is hoped eventually to obtain an electrocardiogram from a really 
big whale, such as the gray whale to be found off the California - 
coast. The beluga record was made as an initial test for the devel- 
opment of technique. 

Finally, it may be added that the heart rates of very small birds, 
such as the canary and humming bird, have been recorded by 
microphone to be in the neighborhood of 1,000 beats per minute 
in contrast to those of cold-blooded animals—such as reptiles, 
amphibia and fish—which range from 10 to 6o. (For example, the 
tortoise, 10 to 20; the crocodile, 22 to 44; the frog, 30; the cod, 26 
to 40; and the eel, 40 to 60.) The heart rates of hibernating animals 
have been found to be very low, sometimes only a very few beats 
per minute. 

In summary then, I have pointed out that the rate of the normal 
heart beat of mammals varies greatly—not only between different 
species, but also between different individuals of the same species, 
with special reference to man, and indeed even in the same in- 
dividual at different times of the day. There are several known 
factors which influence the rate, chief of which are heart size and 
autonomic nervous impulses, sympathetic and vagal. ‘The time 
intervals of the individual beat also vary with heart size and nervous 
stimuli. The larger the heart and the more predominant the vagal 
tone, the slower as a rule the pulse rate and the longer the time 
intervals of the beat; the smaller the heart and the greater the 
sympathetic nerve tone, the faster the beat and the shorter the time 
intervals. Birds have, relative to size, a faster heart rate than 
mammals, while cold-blooded vertebrates (reptiles, amphibians 
and fish) have a slower rate. 
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The Life and Death of Words 


DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


MAJOR REVOLUTION now looms in the science of words, not 
A known in all its significance even to some linguistic scientists. 
Its prime movers and pacesetters, working independently but con- 
vergingly, are Professor Yakov Malkiel of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the school of linguists in Germany known as the Neo- 
Humboldtians, after the great nineteenth-century naturalist Baron 
von Humboldt, pioneer in geology, terrestrial magnetism, botany 
and anthropology, in addition to the study of languages. 

Malkiel is the meticulous, profound researcher. His work is in 
Spanish and related languages, but his method is valid for all lan- 
guages and will be applied to them sooner or later. The Neo- 
Humboldtians are the avant-garde theorizers, shorter on demon- 
stration but bolder in drawing conclusions. No one who ventures to 
pronounce on how words and meanings evolve will in the future 
dare to overlook their work, for it gives at last a ground for the 
fusion of the time-honored study of how languages change in form 
and the newer science of semantics. 

Briefly, the implication that concerns us is that words evolve in 
masses of forms and meanings with infinite cross- and counter- 
influences, like soft bodies that crowd together and modify one 
another’s shape and function. Linguists have always known that 
words behave in some such fashion, but they have not had the 
courage to depart from their straight-line etymologies, mainly be- 
cause they lacked the vast information that Malkiel has amassed 
to prove that no form or meaning in a language ever changes 
in isolation. As Jost ‘Trier of the Neo-Humboldtian school says, 
“Nothing in language exists independently.” 

Straight-line etymologizing, the hunting down of “the” source of 
© DWIGHT L. BOLINGER is a professor of Spanish at the University of Southern 
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a word, cannot be displaced so long as there are words whose prime 
source is unknown. It gives us the ontogeny of words—their indi- 
vidual parentage—against what the new approach offers, an under- 
standing of their phylogeny, their group survival, the history of 
the entire species. A recent example of the straight-line quest, 
brilliant as a display of tenacious searching, was the discovery by 
Professor Allen Walker Read of Columbia University—wading 
through the Greek dla kald, the Choctaw okeh, the Andrew Jackson 
Oll Korrect, and other origins proposed by the indefatigable guess- 
workers who plague the borders of etymology—that O.K. comes 
from the Martin Van Buren O. K. Club of 1840. But what the new 
school wants to know is why O.K. caught on, and why it has grown 
in popularity every year until within the last decade or two it has 
partially displaced all right. Not all of the answer lies in the lan- 
guage necessarily, any more than all that explains the popularity of 
a style in women’s clothing is to be found in the history of styles— 
some of it may be the appeal of sheer newness or nonconformity, 
or persistent plugging by an advertiser. But as much as the life or 
death of a term or meaning is due to its relationships among its 
own kind, linguistics provides an answer; and that is a lot. 

An example of Professor Malkiel’s methods is the Spanish pech-, 
a root that developed from several Latin sources: pactu, ‘agree- 
ment’ (including terms of agreement, fines, taxes); pectus, ‘breast, 
chest’; pessulu, ‘bolt or bar of a door’; and the group represented 
by despectus, ‘contempt,’ and suspectus, ‘suspicion.’ Not all of these 
left descendants in all parts of Spain, but.as speakers migrated from 
one section to another, the forms tied themselves into what Mal- 
kiel terms a “lexical tangle,” with each wielding some influence to 
support or weaken each of the others. For instance, the despechar 
from pactu meaning ‘to levy excessive taxes on,’ hence ‘to ruin,’ 
merged with the despechar from despectus meaning ‘to offend,’ 
which had already been infused with pecho from pectus, ‘breast,’ 
as the seat of the feelings, so that despechar covered the range of 
ruin, anger and despondency. A less complicated tangle in English 
is that of shoot and chute. The words of a language form a gravita- 
tional system, with some forms being pulled into the orbit of others 
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and some rotating at a safe distance in a sort of mutual tolerance 
and stability. 

This is all in a manner of speaking, of course. Words are not 
things, but activities. Language is a system of movements like figure 
dancing—but the most complicated system under human control. 
If two similar steps in a dance can condition each other so that 
both are confused or so that the dancer must exercise special care 
to keep them apart, imagine what happens when the steps are in- 
creased from the possible hundred or two in the dance to the eight 
or ten thousand that constitute the stock of verbal movements at 
a speaker’s command. Imbed these ten thousand movements in a 
layer of ten thousand meanings, and it becomes obvious that some- 
thing is going to be done to align meaning with form, purely for 
economy of effort. 

Here is the most important inference to be drawn from our 
knowledge of word-families: that the life and death of words in 
large part depends on our need to economize, to make what words 
really mean agree with what they seem to mean. There is a con- 
nectedness in our experience of reality—dogs are dogs, but they also 
have four legs and so relate to cats; they eat almost anything, and 
so belong with other carnivores. Unflaggingly, but not always suc- 
cessfully, we seek the same connectedness in the imaging of reality, 
our language. 

To picture the word within the system of which it forms a part, 
imagine an orb like the sun with gaseous satellites revolving about 
it. The central body is the core of the word’s meaning, what it is 
taken to signify under normal conditions by those who hear and 
use it. The gasiform satellites are the aura of all its apparent mean- 
ings. When the core is relatively hard, the aura continues to haunt 
the fringes but does not move in upon the central meaning. When 
the core is diffuse, the aura may blend with it and alter it com- 
pletely. The aura is like an accumulation of cosmic dust given off 
by all the other orbs in the galaxy of the language with which the 
one in question is associated in meaning or use. As our word drifts 
its way about the verbal universe in the daily converse and inter- 
course of speech, it accumulates this billowy sort of envelope that 
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presses in upon it hard or softly, depending on circumstances. 

Our astrological picture is necessary to get the facts in focus. 
The essential fact is that every word or combination of words lays 
the stamp of its form on the meaning that it conveys. Once we 
say onion and associate it with a certain adjunct to culinary art, 
onion is available to come to mind whenever anything that sounds 
hke onion, in either form or meaning, is mentioned. In form, it 
may be a rhyming word like bunion; in meaning, it may be a 
kindred term like soup. (Meaning is ultimately form, for it comes 
by way of the actual use together of onion and soup.) Until the 
connection is unusually close, no threat is posed to the stability of 
the word. Once the bond is firmly set, a reaction begins to take 
place. | 

Disinterested will serve as an example. This word is a kind 
of binary star, one-half being the prefix dis- and the other half 
the base interested. Its stuff is pretty thin, like that of which 
astronomers tell us a roomful would weigh only a fraction of a 
gram, for it names not a precise thing but an attitude—in a nut- 
shell, you cannot diagram or picture disinterested. So the aura 
begins to mingle with it. Its first half, dis-, takes on the coloration 
of almost all the dis- words in spoken English, which is that of an 
“unfavorable” meaning (disgust, distrust, dislike, disturb, distress, 
dissatisfy), while its second half pulls in upon itself the only popu- 
lar meaning of interested nowadays, which is not ‘having a stake in 
something’ but “being emotionally attracted by something.’ There 
you have it—disinterested not in the sense of ‘impartial,’ but as an 
unfavorable term signifying ‘indifferent’: the disinterested judge, 
to quote Jacques Barzun, becomes the judge who goes to sleep 
on the bench. What disinterested “really” means has moved to- 
ward what it seems to mean. 

All the evidence of the power of what we might call the “or- 
ganon” of the language—its vocabulary in action, with form en- 
graved on meaning—has been at hand, but not until now has it 
received more than piecemeal recognition. Some of the pieces wear 
traditional labels in linguistics. 

There is, first, folk etymology. One may occasionally hear a plant 
or animal referred to as high bred, in place of hybrid—an ob- 
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vious, though false, inference based on the achievements of mod- 
ern genetics. Folk etymology is the interpretation of something 
strange in familiar terms—the odd word is taken really to mean 
what it seems to mean. The American political expression dough- 
face originally meant a face covered with a mask of dough; then, 
when the practice of wearing such masks disappeared and the 
original meaning was lost, people began to apply the term with 
‘easily molded person’ in mind. Probably everyone remembers 
childhood guesses that later had to be revised—one of mine was 
juice harp for jew’s harp. 

Then there is “verbal taboo.” Here the speaker knows what his 
term signifies, but the aura includes an apparent meaning that is 
indecorous, and so he refrains from using it. In Perry County, 
Tennessee, the word peanut, writes Kelsie Harder, “contains a 
double-barrelled taboo, and red-faced farm boys, or even their 
parents, seldom used the term among mixed company.” The word 
goober replaced it, but trouble cropped up again because “goober 
had formerly been identified with the anatomically distinctive 
organ of young boys.” The not entirely satisfactory peas was the 
compromise. The linguistic geographer Raven McDavid tells of 
the taboo on Helena, Montana, with accent on the first syllable, 
aggravated perhaps by little boys who disguised their profanity in 
Go to Helena. (In my set it was the supremely fumigated Go to 
Halifax.) 

“Conflict of homonyms” is the collision between two words 
which sound alike and, owing to use in similar situations, cause 
such confusion (or, if one is tabooed, embarrassment) that one 
eventually disappears or changes its meaning. Professor Edna Wil- 
liams of Smith College has documented the rivalry between queen 
and quean, ‘harlot, where quean was finally exiled from standard 
English; that of strait and straight, where strait has disappeared 
in all but a few phrases, such as the strait and narrow path. 

“Blends” are compromises, usually accidental, between two 
forms, both of which fit a situation—the meaning wears a dual 
stamp. When Erle Stanley Gardner writes, “Many the night we 
have paced the floor,” he combines many a night with many’s the 
night. The student who claims to be “listening intentively” has 
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joined attentively and intently. Others are “imitray” for imitate 
and portray (Red Skelton), “tremorous” for tremulous and timor- 
ous (Hart Crane), “sophomoronic” (Francis Hayes), “bugabear” 
for bugaboo and bugbear. Usually a blend is a nova in the verbal 
heavens that flashes and then fades. But now and then one con- 
tinues to glow. The common every now and then is probably a 
blend of now and then with ever and anon. Many speakers con- 
tradict themselves when they use “He isn’t far from wrong,” 
blending “He isn’t far wrong” and ‘‘He’s far from wrong.” Blends 
require not only meanings that will match, but forms that mate 
easily: most places + almost everywhere = most everywhere. 
Given a long enough stretch of history, even the few blends 
that suryive can accumulate a respectable total. And here we reach 
the most spectacular proof of the workings of the organon of words, 
entire families built by slow accretion through the centuries in a 
process more subtle than blending but closely similar to it. The 
thirteen-year-old boy who said, “Jones is plumpier than Smith” 
remolded plump along the lines of chunky, chubby, roly-poly, 
tubby, pursy, paunchy, pudgy, portly and fleshy, re-creating a 
form as old as Shakespeare. Here the aura is one of form: about 
plump hover all its synonyms, and they have borne in upon it and 
changed its shape to agree with them. Instead of a change of mean- 
ing to make the word really mean what it seems to mean, there is a 
change of form to make the word seem to mean what it really 
means—two sides of a single process, the mutual fitness of form and 
meaning. 
Thus constellations of words have been born. The Danish lin- 
guist Otto Jespersen noted the grouping of rump, clump, dump, 
stump, hump, bump, lump and other -ump words about the notion 
of heaviness, roundness and clumsiness. ‘The family of slap, clap, 
rap, tap, flap and lap denotes actions that strike and then glide off, 
while that of dab, grab, stab, tab, nab and daub covers striking that 
does not glide off but stops in or on something. A lighter or sharper 
blow or its result is suggested by the group nip, clip, tip, sip, dip, 
grip, pip, quip, yip (contrast yap), flip (contrast flop) and drip (con- 


trast droop and drop). But another constellation crosses this one at 
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the point of drip, that of drip, drop, drizzle, drench, drool, dribble, 
drink, drain, relating to liquids. 

After shivaree first appeared in English about 1800, it had to 
make its way against several other expressions with the same mean- 
ing: horning, belling, skimmilton, bull-band. It triumphed because 
arrayed behind it was the family of accented -ee words: jubilee, 
husking bee, spree, whee, gee, free, yippee, glee, jamboree, cor- 
roboree. It is easy to prove the linguistic reality of such families. 
A group of thirty-four persons, asked whether maskero or maskerée 
better expressed the idea of ‘a noisy, riotous masquerade party,’ 
voted six to one in favor of maskerée because, said one, “it seemed 
so much gayer.” The British linguist J. R. Firth calls these sound- 
sense groupings ‘“‘phonesthemes.”’ . 

Some families were undoubtedly imitative in origin. Bang, clang, 
clatter, batter, spatter imitate sounds. Other families have no trace 
of imitativeness. Roughly half of the popular words in English 
that begin with gl- (glimpse, glow, glare, glitter, glance), for ex- 
ample, have to do with something visual. Whatever their origin, 
they now serve as gravitational centers, growing as they overpower 
other centers or fading as they are overpowered by them. 

Members of a constellation may be few or many, from mere 
pairs like banish-vanish (with looser ties with finish, anguish), 
abysmal-dismal (ignorance), damning-damaging (evidence) to mul- 
titudes that cluster in all degrees of affinity and branch out in a 
score of directions. All point to the one inevitable drift—the ac- 
commodation of form to meaning and meaning to form. 

What is the effect of the organon of language, of the aura of 
meanings that cling to a form and of forms that cling to a meaning? 
Words are born—how, we can never predict: they may be delib- 
erately coined, like aspirin or gas, or adapted, like gatling or 
bowie; they may be borrowed from another language, like buckaroo 
or flair, or from another dialect, like ornery based on ordinary or 
heist based on hoist; they may come from having an extra word 
lying around somewhere that is not really needed, which gradually 
becomes infused with a special meaning—‘‘Whip him good” no 
longer means the same as “Whip him well.” By fusions of misun- 
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derstanding or borrowing, a single word may propagate several— 
gentle, gentile, genteel, genty and jaunty are all ultimately the 
same. Easy as it seems to do, words are seldom invented—they 
usually just happen. If they fulfill a need, they are seized upon and 
made secure in the language. If not, they are lost. What is im- 
portant in the life of a word is that once launched it has to run the 
gantlet of all the existing forms and meanings in the organon. 

The result may be fortune or disaster, a straightforward course 
or distortion or oblivion. Of the immediate failures no record is 
left, but we may be sure that mortality far exceeds survival, as wit- 
ness the accidental blends already mentioned which died aborning. 
Our interest lies with the successes, with how they have managed 
to enduse the ordeal of a hostile environment. 

Like people, these words achieve success by adaptation. Of all the 
terms of electrical measurement named after men famous in elec- 
tronics—ohm, joule, ampere, coulomb, volt—only volt has taken 
hold outside the lingo of specialists and become a part of everyone’s 
speaking vocabulary; volt could readily adapt itself because bolt 
and jolt, also used in popular reference to electricity, were there to 
help. Catty, as in “a catty remark,” at the outset had no more 
promise of success than waspish, shrewish or vixenish, also named 
for animals, and besides had to brave their competition; but it is 
now better known than any of the others to the speaker on the 
street, thanks to cutting, curt and sarcastic. Magnolia, named for 
Pierre Magnol, was so suggestive of glorifying words like mag- 
nificent, magnanimous that it not only caught on but gave rise to 
magnolious. Such as these are the rousing successes. 

The course of others has been more tortuous. Flibbertigibbet 
originally meant a fiend, but the pull of the family of flippant, 
flighty, flimsy, flirt, flit, fly-by-night and other words signifying 
something light, harebrained or inconsequential has been too 
powerful, and now it means a flighty person. 

Still others have been struck a fatal blow, some early in their 
career and some late, by an enemy elsewhere in the organon. An 
enlightened society will no longer tolerate niggardly, though it has 
nothing to do with nigger. As soon as the ending -ific became as- 
sociated, through terrific, horrific and prolific, with the idea of 
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drive and power, pacific, ‘peaceful,’ was doomed in the spoken 
language. Association turns purely relative elements like -ific and 
dis- into absolute ones and destroys or changes words where they 
do not appear in the dominant sense. 

One way of avoiding this fate is a change of form—usually just 
enough of a change of pronunciation to disguise the unwanted 
kinship. Fatima is still listed by the dictionaries with accent on 
fat-, but few speakers will tolerate so unfeminine a pronunciation. 
Communal is traditionally accented on the first syllable, but politi- 
cal sensitivity (plus the growing use of the word community) has 
pushed the accent to the second syllable for many speakers. ‘The 
pronunciation of nascent with the a of pass was too reminiscent of 
nasty, with the result that the a of nay is now recorded. . 

The chooser or inventor of a word must grope his way in the 
organon of language exactly as a composer in search of an apt 
musical phrase gropes his way in the organon of music. ‘There are 
no clearly formulated rules; success is determined by fitness. 

Fishing in the subconscious, when we are coining or choos- 
ing, brings to light the wayward associations that attach them- 
selves like lily pads and old shoes to the hook, along with an 
occasional catch. Dr. Willis Whitney of the General Research 
Laboratory wrote of trying to recapture the name of Senator Kil- 
gore. Before laying it by the heels, he had dredged up the German 
Blutgut, the Latinized Carney, and the Anglicized Gormley. Try- 
ing to think of a word similar to carotid, which I finally grasped 
as caryatid, I thought of a bug, and realized afterward that I had 
been sidetracked by katydid. The interacting bonds of form and 
meaning can summon any related form for a related meaning and 
any related meaning for a related form, as well as summon form 
by form and meaning by meaning. One comes to understand von 
Humboldt when he says, as Professor Harold Basilius of Wayne 
University expounds him, “Words result from the totality of 
speech.” There is no more real invention in temptatious, combin- 
ing temptation and related forms with delicious, luscious, scrump- 
tious and other -cious words, than in saying “Quigley fiddles,” 
though neither may ever have been said before. 

To give all possible examples of these and other manifestations 
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of the organon would be to quote the dictionary, for all show 
potentially an infusion by the aura of form and meaning. The 
tendency of forms to mold themselves on other forms with like 
meanings, and meanings to mold themselves on other meanings 
conveyed by like forms, is universal. 

But here arises a dilemma. Why has this not completely regu- 
larized the English language, so that now the conformity of the 
two is perfect? Partly, there has not been time. Partly, the accidental 
origin of new words precludes their being regular to begin with, 
which is a corollary of the same thing. Most importantly of all, 
we resist it. 

What speakers avoid doing is as important as what they do. Self- 
correctiqn of speech and writing, and the correction of others in 
conversation (“I can’t understand what you say”), in classrooms 
and over editorial desks is an unending business, one that de- 
termines the outlines of our speech just as acceptances determine 
its mass. Correction, the border beyond which we say “no” to an 
expression, is to language what a seacoast is to a map. Up to now, 
linguistic scientists have ignored it because they could see in it 
nothing more than the hankerings of pedants after a standard 
that is arbitrary, prejudiced and personal. But it goes deeper. Its 
motive is intelligibility, and in spite of the occasional aberrations 
that have distracted investigators from the central facts, it is sys- 
tematic enough to be scientifically described. 

Correction is largely the process of throwing an expression 
into sharper relief. It works automatically in some instances of 
pronunciation. We can say, “Industry is working for defense” and 
put the accent on one syllable, but in “A good offense is the best 
defense” we shift it to the other, for the sake of contrast. 

Another example is our exasperation when we start a sentence 
and then find that somewhere along its course we have used two 
identical or closely similar sounds in different senses: “TIl take the 
doors outdoors to paint them”; “He charged me too much for 
charging the battery”; “It is good to be in a position to be in pos- 
session of the facts”; “It’s an oasis in the wastes of Africa”; “The 
second weakness is one that he does not to my knowledge acknowl- 
edge.” A colleague at a committee meeting said, “Yes, merit 
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increases—I think the idea has merit,” then paused, laughed and 
corrected herself. “Before you leave, be sure to brush your hair” 
is all right, and so is ‘Before you leave, be sure to brush your teeth,” 
but “Before you leave, be sure to brush your hair and teeth” would 
be rejected in favor of “brush your hair and clean your teeth”; for 
the implied repetition would use the same word in different 
senses. 

What one linguist belittles as “the school admonition to use 
synonyms instead of repeating a word” is the basic need to achieve 
clarity through contrast carried to an extreme. Purists have made 
a fetish of not permitting repetition even in the same sense. But 
this is unimportant. What matters is that in order to be under- 
stood, meanings that we want to distinguish we must represent by 
clearly distinguishable sounds. The purists are right, but for the 
wrong reason: we do not avoid repeating because it sounds bad, 
but it sounds bad because we avoid it—the prime reason for the 
avoidance is the prompting of contrast. 

So, except in the most unreflecting speech, we are likely to shun 
“He had an idea, and jumped up and wrote it down,” where, even 
though there is no repetition of sound, up and down are incon- 
gruously matched, 

The reason we fail to realize the contrastive impulse in language 
is that we are seldom aware of its functioning except when it breaks 
down. The crude examples that I have given illustrate a few of the 
commoner disorders. 

The drive for contrast goes counter to the drift toward simi- 
larity. Here is the explanation of why a language will tolerate a 
multiplicity of words for the same thing—why masses of synonyms 
have grown up and works like Roget’s Thesaurus are possible. If 
the aura had its way, all synonyms would sound alike; but we know 
that they do not. The reason is that meaning is nebulous and has to 
be condensed by the context in which a word is used. ‘The way we 
resolve that condensation responds to the need for contrast. Two 
expressions otherwise synonymous may be resolved in different 
ways. Let us say that I express an idea as “I was running for the 
train because my watch was not running and I was late.” Here, 
within a narrow context, running has been condensed in two 
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ways; the result is nonsensical or funny (funniness is a social reac- 
tion to nonsense). So I reach for an expression completely different 
in form, but synonymous (“my watch was out of order,” “needed 
fixing,” “wasn’t working’’), which condenses the meaning con- 
trastively. If all synonyms sounded alike, either clarity or brevity 
would have to be sacrificed. 

If our language had a large enough inventory of sounds, we 
might retain both similarity and contrast to the full—have a set 
of synonyms of similar form, and a stand-by set to be called in 
when needed. But the stock of distinctive sounds (“phonemes”) is 
too small, and when sharp contrast is needed, we have to use them 
up more than one at a time. Tiny and tidy are not bothersome in 
referring to a small woman’s figure, but if a tidy sum is likely to 
be misunderstood as a tiny sum, just the contrast of d and n is not 
enough—the speaker must clutch at something entirely different, 
such as respectable, large or sizable. Competition keeps similarity 
and contrast moving in upon each other all the time. 

The fight between the purist and his linguist foe is not part 
of our immediate business, but the theme of drift and contrast 
holds a moral that it would be inopportune not to point out. 

A language might be likened to a machine with two economies: 
the economy of social effort, which is that of maintaining existing 
contrasts and keeping the machine in repair; and the economy of 
individual effort, which is that of letting it float into a homogeneous 
state of bliss that will tax the speaker least when he tries to remem- 
ber what he wants to say. As speakers, regularity is what makes 
us happiest, and our children are working hard at it every day with 
their self-created as well as propagated I doed it, you was, a orange. 

But speakers are also hearers, which makes the division a false 
one. From the hearer’s standpoint—which is the same as saying 
from the social standpoint—the trouble is that there are many 
children and many points of departure for regularization which 
may therefore run at cross-purposes. Language is a sensitive and 
infinitely layered and segmented machine, and its owners cannot 
afford to let new parts be inserted or old ones moved from one place 
to another unless they represent a minimum of disagreement. 
There are vested interests even in the absurdities. 
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The purist and the anti-purist maintain this false division, the 
one championing society as the stockholder in stability and the 
other the individual as the focus of change. 

The purist takes a short view of history, refusing to see that 
languages are always on the move. His mistake is his unhappy pen- 
chant for defending positions that the majority have long since 
willingly abandoned. He will fight for a senseless whom as fiercely 
as for a sensible distinction between mitigate and militate or fore- 
boding and forbidding. Like the prohibitionist, he makes a moral 
issue of a certain kind of abstinence. 

‘The anti-purist sees the massive changes that language has under- 
gone through the ages, and watches with contempt the handful of 
pipsqueaks in his own generation who would try to arrest an 
irresistible process. To him, Speakers are the great flowing stream, 
which he emotionally identifies with Nature, and purists are a 
small hive of busybodies outside Nature trying vainly to divert it. 
In his Olympian view he overlooks our immediate concerns and 
fails to see the purist as but one part of the assertion of things-as- 
they-are reflected in language, revealed in other ways in the hour- 
by-hour hesitations and self-corrections on the part of speak- 
ers—their “I mean this, not that,” the “What was that you said?” 
on the part of hearers, their insistence on some alternative mode 
of expression, the frowning-down of rude intonations and laughing- 
out of oddities, the life-or-death substitution of flammable for 
inflammable, the constant and inescapable decisions that one 
must make on how to put a thought more clearly or pronounce, 
for the benefit. of a stupid or noisy audience, a word more in- 
telligibly. Interference with language is inescapable. The indi- 
vidual interferes, automatically, when he forgets or fumbles or is 
careless or lazy; society bent on self-preservation interferes when- 
ever he strays, and drives him back into line—almost—the extra 
_ amount beyond the almost being the quantum of change. 

Society hugs its practices to itself, and the purist hugs them too 
close; but anti-purists are as powerless to prevent the embrace 
as purists are to make themselves immortal. Both the long and short 
views are true in their proper setting. To side with drift against con- 
trast is to side with the nether against the upper millstone. 
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Old Song 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


When beauty fallen out of speech, 
Gives tongue to silence and sun-reach, 
Then find a warm place by the wall, 
And deep in shady summer sprawl. 


Now, dust sings in its multitudes, 
Far fragrance powders in the woods, 
e And sunlight like a walking-beam 
Strikes fence and church and spills its gleam. 


Not fish nor insect, beast nor bird, 

Obtain the light within the word, À 
And man is dark till charmed and still, 

He mirrors the immortal will. 


What sudden breeze strews on the lawn 
Scent of a rose, eternal dawn? 

O, now has language golden eyes... 
‘The peacock screams in paradise. 


© LINCOLN FITZELL, recipient of the 1937 Shelley Memorial Award, will publish 
his fourth volume of poems this year. His work has appeared in literary magazines 
of this country and England. 
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The Making of a “Communist” 


BRADFORD SMITH 


T IS A STORY no American should have to write. 


During the war years, when my wife and I used to think 
about what we would like to have happen to us after the fighting 
was over, we agreed that we wanted to return to New England and 
settle down in the country, where we could grow some of our own 
food, send our son to public school, take part in community activi- 
ties, and balance the budget with writing instead of with college 
teaching and writing combined. Although we were lucky enough 
to be separated for only a year and a half by wartime activity, we 
most of all wanted the opportunity to do things together—every- 
thing from gardening and hiking to reading, music, research work, 
and helping out at the local PTA, scout troop, or whatever came 
along. We were tired of moving every few years. I was tired of war- 
time stress and responsibility. We wanted a place of our own. We 
wanted roots. 

The only remarkable thing about this common dream was that 
in our case it came true. We found a place in the country that had 
everything we wanted—privacy with accessibility, a view and a 
swimming pond, proximity to good libraries and old friends, a 
satisfactory school, a modest but potentially charming old house. 
None of the catastrophes conventionally supposed to happen to 
new country dwellers happened to us. The house was sound and 
in need of no more than ordinary repairs and renewals. A series of 
interesting writing jobs gave me more than enough to do and as 
much as we needed to balance the budget. 

We'd been told that our neighbors would be slow to warm up 
to us. A New Englander myself, though not country-born, I felt 
© BRADFORD SMITH, author of Bradford of Plymouth and a forthcoming 
biography of Captain John Smith, has served as director of Vermont Forums and 


the Bennington International Summer School. Mr. Smith was wartime Chief of the 
Central Pacific Office of War Information. 
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that I knew how to get along with people whose folkways I had 
inherited with three hundred years of New England ancestry. My 
wife, having grown up on a farm, was immune to the frictions and 
disappointments which often show up when city-born women move 
to the country and find it different from what they have imagined. 
Our dream turned into reality with almost frightening success. 

‘The neighbors were friendly; it almost seemed as if they had 
been waiting for us to arrive. We had made up our minds to spend 
five or ten years doing what we were asked to do but making no ef- 
fort to hurry things. ‘Then, we thought, the community might come 
to accept us, at least as fully as “outsiders” can ever be taken in. 

Our modest plan was shattered by irresistible pressure from with- 
out. First of all, our son was elected president of his high-school 
class a few weeks after school had opened. My wife was elected 
president of the PTA. No such lofty propositions came my way; 
but I was invited here and there as a speaker, became a scoutmaster, 
was elected to the town Republican committee, and took on the 
job of directing a state-wide circuit of forums on public affairs. 

We were puzzled but delighted by this sudden acceptance. We 
found that, far from being stand-offish, our neighbors were more 
than eager to draw us into the community. We stayed out of the 
organizations that were purely social, for we had to conserve our 
time; and it was the creative, constructive activities that attracted 
our interest. 

This capstone of acceptance by the community completed our 
happiness. We were living where we wanted to and as we wanted 
to. We had the privacy and independence we wanted; and more, 
we felt ourselves bound into the community, united in the warm 
comradeship of people who know each other well and whose loves 
and labors include not only their personal and family affairs, but 
the common interests of the whole group. This, to us, is a neces- 
sary part of the good life. | 

Since we found this acceptance so quickly, our shock was all the 
greater when friends from a distance called to see us one day. They 
had stopped at a store six or seven miles down the road to ask the 
way. The store was primarily for tourists, so we didn’t know the 
owner. 
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“What do you think he said when we asked him if he knew 
Bradford Smith?’ our friends wanted to know. “He said, ‘You 
mean that Communist?’ ” 

Our friends thought it a great joke. We didn’t think it very 
funny, but we laughed too. Just at this time Westbrook Pegler was 
discovering that our state was full of Communists—most of them 
writers and artists, of course—so we attributed the shopkeeper’s re- 
action to this much-publicized hogwash. 

But a few days later a friend from a near-by college stopped to 
ask if we would sign a petition being circulated by the Progressive 
party. We said no, that we were not in sympathy with the Progres- 
sive party and didn’t want to be identified with it. | 

“That’s very funny,” he said. “When I tried to get my filling 
station man to sign it just now, he said, ‘I wouldn’t sign anything 
that Bradford Smith was in.’ ” 

A few days later, friends from a neighboring town asked us over 
for cocktails, saying that they wanted us to meet Mr. X. When we 
got there, we learned that Mr. X would not be present. “He said he 
was afraid your ideas would be too radical for him,” they told us 
with a laugh. 

Radical? Both my wife and I had been reared in ordinary, com- 
fortable middle-class homes. We were property owners and stock- 
holders, our security dependent on the American economic system. 
I had spent my life promoting the democratic way and had even 
received a high award for my work from the hands of General 
Eisenhower. Neither of us had so much as gone in for the campus 
type of radicalism common among college students. In fact, I had 
not even taken an interest in party politics before the war, though 
residence abroad had given me an interest in international matters 
which had ultimately aroused a political consciousness. As a mem- 
ber of several college faculties, I had had a reputation for political 
conservatism, and had been made fun of for such things as opposing 
the organization of strikes and believing that liberal Republican- 
ism is a practical possibility. 

Embarrassed that our hosts had lost a guest because of us, I 
said something about his peculiar behavior. 

“Oh, lots of people around here think you’re a Communist,” they 
said, still laughing. 


_ 
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Only we weren’t laughing any more. When we got home we 
tried to figure out how such a rumor had got started, but we 
couldn’t. There wasn’t a single fact to go on—not an act or a word 
written or spoken that could ever have given any sane person the 
notion that we had even the slightest sympathy with Marxism. As 
early as 1938 I had pointed out, in print, that communism and 
fascism led down different roads to the same tyranny. 

It was obvious now that we were surrounded by a wide ring of 
suspicion of which we had been totally unaware, and that we were 
regarded as a source of contamination. This was not a pleasant feel- 
ing, even though we knew that our real friends and our close 
neighbors were not taken in. Yet it was evident that a good many 
people who should have known better were willing to believe the 
worst. 

By prodding some of our closest friends, we gradually learned 
the rumors being circulated: 

I must be a Communist because I had no visible means of sup- 
port. My means of support were visible enough to anyone who 
read the Saturday Evening Post (scarcely to be compared with the 
Daily Worker), the Reader’s Digest, the Herald Tribune, and, in 
fact, anumber of papers throughout the country which were print- 
ing a cartoon treatment of American history for which I wrote the 
continuity. 

I must be a Communist because in several public speeches I had 
criticized the government for its evacuation of American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry from the West Coast. This criticism had of 
course also been made in Harpers and other non-Communist 
magazines. 

I must be a Communist because my wife had become president 
of the PTA, and boring from within is a Communist tactic. 

I must be a Communist because I was going around the state 
(as a forum director) stirring up controversies about such things as 
socialized medicine and racial equality. 

I must be a Communist because I was being investigated by the 
FBI. The investigation, I learned later, was undertaken because 
a government agency was about to invite me to take on a confi- 
dential job. 
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But how would such rumors start? 

Well, there was a reason. A large group of old-time residents of 
our town had formed a citizens’ committee to clean up abuses or 
inefhiciencies in town government. I was one of many invited to sit 
in. I had not agreed with some of the drastic methods the group 
had used to call attention to what it regarded as wrong, but my 
caution had been overruled. Yet now JI, the outsider, had been 
selected as a convenient means through which to attack the group 
as a whole. It was better politics to attack me than any of the rest, 
whose aunts and uncles and cousins represented a large proportion 
of the town’s voters. It was also good politics to arouse hatred 
against a single individual, since such an emotion is highly negoti- 
able. It’s pretty hard to get people to hate anything so abstract as a 
committee. 

So I was the scapegoat. That explanation made us feel a little 
better. But it didn’t make us like the widely circulated falsehoods 
or, still worse, the apparent readiness with which people who knew 
_ us only by reputation were willing to believe and pass on the asser- 
tion that I was a Communist. If I had been a self-employed shoe- 
maker instead of a self-employed writer, they would probably not 
have fallen such ready victims to rumor, though why men who earn 
a living with their minds are expected to be more vulnerable to 
intellectual frauds like communism, I have never understood. 

The antics of Joe McCarthy in Washington just at this time 
turned out to be a great boon to the rumormongers. McCarthy 
attacked the wartime agency in which I had served, and managed 
to leave the impression that everyone who had worked for it was a 
Red. The subsequent dragging into the McCarthy investigation 
of all the country’s best experts on the Far East, most of them per- 
sonal friends, did not help any. 

Then, with the reality of a nightmare, came news that in New 
York publishing circles I was rumored to be a Communist. 

For the local situation we had a local explanation, but this was 
both startling and inexplicable. At last we found one possible clue. 
Back in 1936 when, as a resident of Japan, I had published my first 
novel, a friend had written to recommend a New York literary agent 
if I needed one. I took the recommendation, had dealt with the agent 
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for ten years until a suggestion of his that I rewrite an article along 
what I regarded as Communist lines had caused me to break the 
relationship. It had never occurred to me that he was a real Com- 
munist (I had never, so far as I knew, met one) until, looking over 
the proofs of a forthcoming book, I read the assertion that he had 
been a Party member. 

It was also true that just after the outbreak of the war he had 
placed two articles of mine in Amerasia—a publication I had never 
heard of till then but which subsequently became notorious. 

This was the full “proof” of my radicalism. I had witnessed the 
making of a “Communist” in the most painful way possible, and it 
was small comfort to realize that what had happened to me was 
happening to thousands all over America. 

What does it do to a man to find himself surrounded by suspi- 
cion, to know that though loyal and sensible friends will dismiss 
such idle ramormongering, the majority will conclude that where 
there is smoke there must be fire, that therefore he must be, at 
least partly, what rumor says? 

I have no more than average courage. I’m scared. I dare not 
speak freely any more. I know that everything I say will be searched 
for signs of communism. I think twice before making a statement 
even on a non-political matter. I am afraid to defend the right of 
labor to organize, or to attack the hateful excesses of American 
advertising, or to stand up for progressive ideas in education. When 
I meet a friend on the street or talk with one at the Service Club 
lunch, I suddenly wonder, “Has he heard it? Does he believe it?” 
For the first time in my life I am afraid—afraid in my own coun- 
try. Here, in America, I know what it must be like in Russia. 

The worm of fear has gnawed its way deep into us all. Suspicion 
has become a national psychosis, unmatched in any of the European 
countries where communism is far more real a threat. Never be- 
fore has the atmosphere of suspicion been so general. We have had 
our bad moments, to be sure—the persecution of Germans during 
the First World War, the evacuation of Americans of Japanese de- 
scent during the Second. But shameful as our racial and religious 
persecutions have been, they have at least been limited by their 
nature, and therefore can be attacked and eventually overcome. 
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Now no one is spared, and as a result no one is in a position to 
strike back. Fear of communism has become communism’s most 
powerful weapon against democracy. 

The result? | 

When the invitation came from Washington for a job which 
apparently would have used some of my special knowledge, I said 
no—no, thank you. Why should I stick my neck out? If on no evi- 
dence, no fact, all this has happened to me, what would happen if 
I went to Washington and McCarthy used this batch of baseless 
rumors to go to work on me as he has gone to work on my friends? 

When I was asked to run for town office J thought, why risk 
it? The rumormongering has already done its job so well that I 
can’t get elected. In the end, though, I did run. One must make a 
stand somewhere. 

Thus the Red scare drives the average citizen underground along 
with the real Communist. Worst of all is its effect on the salty, 
everyday informal talk that goes on all over America—across 
store counters and dinner tables, during factory rest periods, in 
barber shops and post offices. It is this talk that steers a democracy. 
Here opinions are formed which later turn into votes. And that 
talk isn’t as free as it once was. I, having been falsely branded, am 
afraid of the iron. Perhaps I therefore sense the effects more readily. 
But listen to America talking and you will hear it. The old inde- 
pendence is gone. Fear is in the silences, in the things that are left 
unsaid and in the hatred of the specter called communism, in the 
nervous desire to conform, to be thought safe, in the haste to con- 
demn what is labeled radical, socialist, or even liberal. The old 
spirit of adventure, the willingness to try new paths, is being 
strangled. It was this brave experimentalism which once made us 
the hope of the world. The very contempt for authority which 
sometimes led us to excess was basically a refusal to be confined by 
any authoritarian credo, a recognition that a society which cannot 
change is dead. The effect of the investigators and ex-Communists 
who now accuse loyal Americans of being Reds is to enforce upon 
us all a form of authoritarianism as rigid and hateful as that of 
communism itself. The ex-Communist, with the same mental rigid- 
ity which made him a dupe to communism, now demands a rigid 
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conformity to some new, ill-defined authoritarianism which con- 
demns the liberal-minded for failing to be bound by his new dis- 
covery of Truth. A sucker for authority, the ex-Communist can 
never understand that the essence of liberalism is its ability to 
change, its independence of the fallacy of a perfect system. Amer- 
ica’s strength is that it has never been a system, but an experiment. 

Moreover, in our eagerness to attack communism we have given 
it excessive advertising, out of all proportion to the small number 
of Communists among us. How many advertising campaigns have 
ever been based on hammering home the name of the competitor's 
product? 

In addition to advertising communism, thus inflating its im- 
portance, we have raised its market value by associating with it all 
forms of social security and public ownership—which, after all, 
include the Post Office as well as TVA. ‘Thus we condemn measures 
which actually help capitalism by spreading its benefits wide 
enough to give satisfaction to the majority. We also condemn most 
of our allies who, because of limited resources, practice varying 
forms of socialism. If we want to win friends and influence history, 
we will have to stop confusing communism and socialism, and im- 
plying that good friends like Sweden or essential allies like Britain 
and France are really in communism’s camp. We will have to rid 
ourselves of the logical fallacy that everything is black or white. 
Human society, like color, is not black and white but a spectrum. 
And smart politics demands that we identify ourselves with the 
widest band of the political spectrum consistent with human free- 
dom..What business firm would seek to improve its position by 
selling off its soundest assets? 

But how can we separate the legitimate exposure of undercover, 
foreign-inspired Communist activity from the un-American perse- 
cution of the man who thinks for himself? Can we have vigilance 
without hysteria? Can we have freedom without letting ourselves 
be destroyed from within? Here are a few specific things we 
could do: 

1. Teach the basic principles of Marxism in every high school, 
so that its falsehoods may become rationally clear, not emotionally 
obscured, and so that our people will be able to tell the difference 
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between what is Communist and what is in the liberal, democratic 
tradition. How many Americans know, for instance, that com- 
munism was tried here three hundred years ago, at Plymouth and 
Jamestown, and that its failure was the basis for our adherence to 
the proved system of private enterprise? 

2. By movies, radio and every popular medium of information, 
see to it that the public knows what communism is—not fears it, 
but knows it—knows the phony intellectual basis on which it rests 
and the cruelty and disregard of the person to which it leads. To 
date, our campaign against communism has been emotional when 
not hysterical. Facts would be safer and more effective. 

3. When we hear anyone branded as a Communist, we can re- 
fuse to accept rumor and demand proof. ‘There must be tangible 
evidence of Party membership or a demonstrable act or consistent 
preachment which is clearly Marxist. Such dangerous logical fal- 
lacies as branding a man Red because he has associated with a man 
who was branded a Red must be exposed. 

4. Congressional and other investigating committees must be 
controlled so that they cannot try innocent citizens in the news- 
papers and in Star Chamber probes. The old principle that a man 
is innocent until proved guilty has been inverted by these inves- 
tigations. Hundreds of loyal, intelligent citizens have been irremed- 
iably smeared and their usefulness to the nation has been hampered 
or destroyed—a clear gain for the Communists. Accusation and 
trial should be returned to the courts where they belong. To bal- 
ance Congressional investigation of Red influences, there should 
be a thorough investigation by Congress of the forces that are at- 
tempting to strangle traditional American freedoms and to create 
a climate of fear and mutual distrust. 

Irresponsible Redbaiting is communism’s strongest ally in this 
country, far more effective than the work of real Communists. Only 
a democracy weakened by fear and suspicion can ever become a 
prey to communism. Let the FBI clean up the real Reds. And let 
us attend to the main business of building a stronger, fear-free 
democracy. 
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Some New Forty-Niner Letters 
From the Vanderbeck-Banfteld Collection 


MARY ORMSBEE WHITTON 


I N 1949 THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA held a widely publicized cen- 
tennial of the famous gold strike at Sutter’s Mill. Echoes of this 
celebration stirred a quiet. household in New York. Its members 
recalled packages of old letters which had been sent home from 
California by adventuring forebears, two of whom were Forty- 
Niners. 

After a lapse of nearly a century, most of the letters were found 
still unharmed—a bit faded, sometimes a little illegible, but sub- 
stantially intact. Thus extensive fresh source material centering 
around early San Francisco now rests in the archives of the New 
York Historical Society. The collection is named for Abraham 
Vanderbeck and his son Edwin; his stepdaughter, Mary Banfield; 
and John Banfield, his English stepson-in-law. 

Early California has not lacked annalists, but these letters have 
a special appeal because they speak for a section of pre-Civil War 
society that rarely presented itself in pen and ink. This is a strictly 
everyday memorial, giving it a value beyond its local content. 
Most important journals of the period emanated from cultured or 
professional circles. It was as a retiring mayor of New York that 
Philip Hone started his voluminous diary. John ‘Templeton Strong 
guarded legal secrets for the leading families of his generation. 
Seldom did a person of no worldly importance keep a journal, and 
still less often have such unsophisticated records found their way 


© MARY ORMSBEE WHITTON, whose “At Home with Lucretia Mott” appeared 
in the Spring, 1951, issue of THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, is the author of First 
First Ladies. The Forty-Niner letters are part of research on American women of 
the pre-Civil War period for a second book. Copies of these letters were provided 
the author by Katherine V. Newsome. 
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. into print. This is also true of correspondence. The most notable 


letter writers were also notable citizens. 

But not so with Abraham Vanderbeck’s stepchildren, Mary Ban- 
field and her carpenter husband, John. They were workaday New 
Yorkers, distinguished only because they joined the gold rush, 
survived, and then wrote home about it. 

Their letters are completely spontaneous and unrehearsed, 
messages for the “folks back home.” They were not penned with 
one eye on a publisher, as were “Dame Shirley’s” gold-camp com- 
positions. The Banfields show us, without art, the transplanting of 
a family from Greenpoint in Brooklyn to a greener region near the 
Golden Gate. Besides glimpses of California, the letters record ex- 
actly how one workingman ‘of 1850 felt, thought and expressed 
himself. This, too, is the case with his wife, the Mary Banheld who 
became the mother of eight living children and matriarch of a new 
California clan. 

Now let the Forty-Niners speak. First comes Abraham Vander- 
beck, the widower who had married the Widow Hadden. His let- 
ter of farewell is dated August 11, 1849, on board the S.S. Mechanic, 
bound for California around the Horn. Abraham and his son 
Edwin had lost little time after word of the gold strike reached 
New York. They were bent on making a litile capital to recoup 
speedily the disaster that had recently overtaken the Vanderbeck- 
Hadden ménage. 

May God in Heaven bless you and yours and bless us all is the 
prayer of your unfortunate but not misguided husband. When 
I am on California strand, I shall not forget that I have a bosom 
companion left in my native city. If I never return Prudence, you 
will reap the benefit of my toil, therefore I request you for to be 
to my Mother’s grave and settle for that stone, as you will have suf- 
ficient from my labour to leave you in a situation in life that you 
will not be dependant upon your friends ...and your relatives. ... 
If I am weak and drop a tear it is not for want of strength of 
N€TVe.... 

After more farewells to his guardian angel, he signs in love, 
truth and sincerity, A.V.B. A postscript of family greetings is 
rounded off by a hymn quoted in full, “Jesus, I My Cross Have 
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Taken.” This use of a hymn to close a letter is followed throughout - 
the Vanderbeck letters, picturing Abraham as a regular church- 
goer with a good memory. Indeed, his farewell to Prudence has 
more than a touch of pulpit to it. When the S.S. Mechanic reaches 
Brazil, he lapses into much plainer English for the letter sent back 
(October 20, 1849) by a New Bedford whaler. 

This place [St. Catharine’s| is-in South America, he informs 
Prudence, 500 miles south of Rio Janiero. I am in good health at 
present. ‘The universal complaint of the Forty-Niner follows. We 
have been completely duped ... treated entirely different from 
what we expected....I have considerable to say but my mind is too 
absent ... to express myself. We had a passage of 53 days to this 
place ... the style of living is of the most miserable kind. I wonder 
that there has not been more sickness on board. ... This is a great 
place for fruit. Oranges 20 cents per hundred. The people are very 
indolent, slothful and lazy.... Oh that I may receive the scribble 
of a line from you on my arrival at the Diggings, Prudence, don’t 
forget the wanderer. ... 

Surviving letters do not tell when he reached San Francisco, but 
by June 30, 1850, he had been there long enough to receive family 
letters. Now his own news is bad. At the age of forty-four, he has 
withstood the privations of the long voyage, but his son has died. 
My Edwin is gone home, I hope to a better home than he ever 
enjoyed here. The bereaved father resorts to a gospel hymn, then 
continues more practically: As regards his widow, for the love of 
Heaven, as I now drop a tear to his memory ... watch over her 
with a parents love. He begs Prudence to take the young widow 
into the family home. Neither you nor me will be the loser in the 
end. 

His plea is followed by a grim death roll of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The severe winter of 1849 had taken its toll among new- 
comers huddled in tents and shacks among the sand dunes. Abra- 
ham still has with him a cousin by marriage, Jonathan Banfield. 
In July him and me proceed to the Feather River to commence 
mining and if God spares our health we will leave there for our 
homes, with a small capital sufficient to pay for our exile. Then I 
will be done roving. 
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After another hymn, he confesses that so far he has not done as 
well as he expected. But good fortune, he is sure, is just around 
the corner. I calculate that Jno. Banfield and me will average our 
ounce a day at first and double that amount later. He is distressed 
that Prudence, meanwhile, has had to take boarders. But despair 
not... for there is a rich treat in store for you. She is to write him 
at Sacramento City in care of Mr. A. Waring. He concludes, ... 
oh dear, I am so tired, farewell beloved ... remaining your loving 
husband until time is no more on this earth. 

‘That is the last word from Abraham Vanderbeck. There is no 
mention of him in the letters that his stepdaughter, Mary Banfield, 
was soon writing home to her mother. There is no record of his 
death in the family Bible that belonged to his beloved Prudence. 
‘There are no traces of him in early Sacramento, although Mr. A. 
Waring apparently survived till 1879. In all probability, Step- 
father Abraham was one of the many who found only an un- 
marked grave at the Diggings. 

Undeterred by two deaths in the family, in September, 1851, 
John and Mary Banfield, with their little Louisa, not yet three, 
headed for California. They booked passage via Panama as shorter 
and easier than the Cape Horn route. One thing, though, becomes 
quickly apparent. As letter writers, both John and Mary deal in 
far racier colloquialisms. Only once, and that fifteen years later, 
does Mary reach for the poetic heights of a gospel hymn. 

The first Banfield letter is Mary’s to her mother, dated from 
Chagrés, September 6, 1851. According to promise, I sit down to 
write you a few lines to let you know we are all alive and kicking. 
Friday morning before breakfast, I began to be seasick and so was 
Louisa, We never left our room till Monday morning, then John 
had to carry me...and anybody you know is coming.tell them 
to come in the first cabin or not at all, for such living as it is 
here .... Tin plates, tin cups, iron knives and forks which have 
never been cleaned since we started, hard bread, herb tea... 
tainted beef, oh it is awful but... one of the stewards smuggles 
me enough to eat from the other cabin for six shillings a day... . 
I wish we was to San Francisco .... 
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John adds a page. We are expecting to see Chagrés every minute. 
We had a rough time for a few days .... I am as well as usual. 


Louisa .. . is very hearty. Although Mary is sick, she eats her 
allowance. I shall take the first cabin in the other end of this 
route ... tomorrow we take the jackasses .... 


An unmentioned member of the family was the baby who 
would be born in San Francisco. So when Mary Banfield was 
riding a mule across the Panama mountains, she was in what to 
literary Victorians was “a delicate condition.” Luckily Mary Ban- 
field didn’t feel that way about it. Such a ride as we had ...a 
caution to old folks, and if you know anybody that is coming 
tell them to come the Nicaragua route. It wants a body to be 
made of money to travel this. Ten cents for a cup of coffee, ten for 
two pilot biscuits, 30 and 40 cents to lie down on a cot no bed 
on it, two dollars a day for board here, and a great favor to get it 
... there is so many passengers here. Ten dollars for the mules 
apiece. Hundred dollars apiece in the steerage from here to San 
Francisco but we have found plenty of friends who will lend us 


to get through ....I can eat all that comes before me, things that 
I never thought I could be hungry enough to eat... . Louisa 
says she don’t like this excursion as it is too long... . We leave 
today for San Francisco in the steamer Republic .... Give my 


love to all.... l 

In a letter sent later to Greenpoint, Mary adds more Panama 
details. As for the JA ride, it was first rate, all but riding man- 
fashion, but you can’t ride any other way. There was one lady 
so modest she had to have a side saddle and the first time the mule 
stumbled she went over his head. But Mary Banfield, delicate con- 
dition and all, rode astride. My mule went so much faster than the 
rest and I could not hold her so I just let her go where she liked, 
uphill and downhill. When she went down, I shut my eyes, but 
I enjoyed it very well for 5 or 6 hours, then I got tired, but was 
determined to get to Panama that night and I did. 

Adventures did not cease once they were on board the S. S. 
Republic. ‘Twenty-five miles away from the Golden Gate, the 
steamer ran on rocks in a heavy fog. A week later (October 5, 
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1851), Mary recounted the affair to her mother. We ran on a rock. 
We thought it had done us no harm... but in about half an 
hour they looked again and there was three feet of water in the 
hold, so the purser set off in a little boat... to get help. All the 
men, some 200, set to work bailing out the water and by working 
from eleven o'clock Sunday morning until Monday, they kept 
her from sinking until another steamer towed us in. You may form 
your own idea as to how we felt. ‘There was also a burial at sea. 
We threw one man overboard ....I didn’t go up on deck to see 
it. It sounded awful to me to hear the bell toll. 

During the long hours of bailing, John Banfield was worrying 
about water damage to his tool kit. Little Louisa, he reports, took 
cold, but Mary have as good an appetite as I have and drink brandy 
as bad as I do. We are boarding at present at the Railway House at 
roo per month, but this will not do for long. If Prudence has not 
already sold her stove and fixtures, she must ship them out around 
the Horn. Sell nothing you can send out by ship... . The price 
of stoves is 50 to 75 dollars and rent from 20 to 500 per month 
and boarding from ro to roo per week. 

At this time, the young couple expected Mary’s mother to join 
them soon. But although several others of the clan later tried their 
fortunes in California, Prudence Vanderbeck remained safely 
anchored in Brooklyn. 

Mary then describes boarding at twenty-five dollars a week in 
October, 1851. We are now in a very pleasant house fronting the 
river [Bay]... . They have put two chairs in the room and I am 
sitting on the floor writing this, but never mind, I am well and 
that is a great thing. Things that I could not have eaten home tastes 
good... . They have the largest vegetables that I ever saw, cab- 
bages weighing 28 pounds, tomatoes large as a saucer. John has 
gone to see about getting a shanty to go keeping house for we can 
live comfortable on ten dollars a week. Beef and pork, she noted, 
could be had at twenty cents a pound, flour at ten dollars a barrel. 

As for San Francisco, it is first rate all but the sand... . It is as 
noisy as New York, and as for dresses, don’t mention it... . You 
hardly see anything but silk and satin. Common straw hats trimmed 
very plain 8 dollars . . . four cent ribbons home here 25 cents... 
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50 cents for 12 hairpins. But earnings also are high. One day last 
week a fellow came down from the mines and stopped here. Wanted 
a pocket handkerchief hemmed. I done it. He gave me fifty cents 
for it. I wish I had plenty such jobs. I saw a woman today says her 
and her daughter never earns less than one hundred dollars a 
week at washing. 

Then comes the first reference to the prospective baby. I do 
not expect we shall be able to save any money this winter for 
doctor’s bills is from 25 to 50 for a job. It is almost impossible to 
get a nurse, I heard of one who charges $55 for ten days so you 
see this is a great place for money. Meanwhile John Banfield has 
been doing well at his trade. Though work is dull just now, he is 
not uneasy, for he can turn his hand to anything. He can make 
five dollars a day to work on the roads ... or go up to Sacremento 
... as house carpenters for they want men there. 

The next surviving letter. is dated February 10, 1852. In it 
John announces the birth of their first California child, a bit 
nonchalantly following crop reports. The weather continues very 
fine and warm and the vegetables in market are plenty. Radishes 
and salad are cheap and while we are writing of vegetables you 
can tell Ike that he is aunt again, for in our garden we had one 
of the rarest vegetables of the season in the shape of a daughter on 
the 7th of February at 23 minutes before 7 in the morning. Mary 
is quite smart and able to eat her allowance ... and I am nurse. 
A lady from Alabama comes every day to dress the child and all 
the neighbors send in goodies so we are getting along right well. 
Louisa is nearly tickled to death with her young sister and proud 
to kill. The gal weighs 91% pounds and twenty inches tall. . . . Is 
quite hearty. 

John Banfield now has his work cut out for him. ‘The next day 
he begins: This evening Mary have took her gin sling and I have 
killed a rooster for soup tomorrow. I have to do all the cooking 
in the night... . We have plenty of lady neighbors and very 
clever, and all good breeders. Our next-door lady got a gal last 
week ...and four or five every day on the lookout, and one lady 
... has had four pair and ready again—only 27 years old. Hurrah 
for California! 
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- Further domestic items follow day by day. Finished my day's 
` work by washing shitten diapers and making bread. ... Mammy, 
j please send Mary a diaper shield pin and send us more letters. 


We have sent you 5 and this one, and we only got one. Never mind 
paying the postage, just send the letters. When a mail ship comes 
Ae in, it is a job of journey work to get our letters, we have to take a 
‘ line and go one after another in turn ... and sometimes as long 
as three hours. Just send the letters, we don’t mind the trouble. 
The father’s report continues the next day. This is wrote a litile 
now and again and at all hours of day and night, he apologizes, 
/ you must excuse the broken sentences and bad spelling, but what 
‘can you expect of a nurse. ... As for the young daughter, we have 
got no name for her, so certain were we of a son that we forgot 
entirely a name for a girl, and we wish you to send us out'a name 
| for her.... The seeds in our garden is coming up nice, cabbages, 
turnips, and beets. ... 
St. Valentine’s finds John as usual washing clothes, but they all 
say, doctor and all, she is the handsomest and smartest child they 
i ever saw. Soon they will have a family group taken of the daguer- 
rotype order to send to Greenpoint. John is about to mix himself 
a toddy, but got to make up dough for tomorrow before I lay 
down. Good night. ‘This journal is closed by a brief note from 
Mary. Dear Mother: I will just say that I am getting along first- 
rate. I sit in bed to write this. I hope Em is well and her youngster. 
Give my best love to all. 
Not till February 28 does Mary write her side of the story. She 
has been homesick, and particularly she has missed her church. 
Oh Mother, how little we think of our privileges of enjoying the 
means of Grace until deprived of them. I often think oh, for some- 
body to talk to, oh for the chance to go to one of our prayer 
meetings... but I must say Thy Will, not mine be done.. 
I hope you won't get out of the notion of coming out here ... for 
oh dear, how many thousand times I have wished for you when 
I was sick. Oh, my dear, if Mother was only here I would not mind 
pain, but here alone it was anything but pleasant. But better 
neighbors nobody need want and you know John is a first-rate 
nurse... . Prudy grows fat as a pig. She will be three weeks old 
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` to-morrow. Today I took a walk. ... The things in the garden 
look first-rate. 

In a postscript to this letter, Mary uses the phrase if we should 
not come back, the first intimation that the Banfields might be 
putting down roots in the new soil. John’s contribution is prac- 
tical. He has finished paying for their house and no rent to pay. 
(Also no clue for a researcher to trace its location.) It costs us about 
eight dollars per week to live, and that much is easy got here. 


This is Mary’s letter, not mine, she only lets me say a few / 


words ..., he complains jovially. John’s a-stuffing you for I believe 


/ 


he is tipsy.M.A.B. But John has the last word: That’s a lie, so it is. N 


Between this and the next surviving correspondence there is a- 


gap of six years. Then on October 4, 1858, Mary Banfield reports 
the death of little Prudence, whose birth had been so blithely 
chronicled. This letter was not packaged with the others, but was 
found folded in the pages of Prudence Vanderbeck’s Bible. 

I have bad news. We have lost our little Prudy, she died October 
3 at rin the night of the quinzy croup. Oh, dear me, what a hard 
Death. We had three of the best doctors . . . but all to no purpose. 
She was the smartest one of the bunch and her papa’s pet. ... I am 
as smart as can be expected. Mrs. Craig was with me when Sis 
died. Oh, how lonely I felt then, no one but strangers to do for me 
or be with me. But I am tired and can’t write any more now. 

In those intervening years, Mary Banfield had been increasing 
her family diligently. Besides Louisa and the child who died, the 
Brooklyn Bible lists: Emily Augusta, February, 1852; Isaac New- 
ton, the first boy, August, 1854; a second Prudence, October, 1856; 
and Mary Jane, 1858. With William Francis, born in 1860, the 
Bible roster ceases. Did Grandmother Vanderbeck tire of writing 
down these California grandchildren she would never see? But 
the letters give us Johnny, born in 1862; twins who died; and 
finally Ida Frances, born after Mary herself had become a grand- 
mother. 

Again there is a lapse in the letters preserved. It is also noticeable 
that reproaches to the home-folks for not writing become more 
frequent. With California accepted as a permanency, old ties seem 
to be more precious. Why in Heaven’s name don’t you write to 
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us or have you all forgotten us? Mary demands in November, 1863. 
I have not got a letter since the one dated March 20 which is eight 
months. She goes on to report a new family venture. We have built 
on a room in front and got a fruit store, which keeps me pretty 
busy.... The girls help me or I could not get along. Gus is the best 
housekeeper... . 

By spring of 1864, Mary was acknowledging photographs from 
Greenpoint. Mammy, I don’t want to think you look like that 
picture. I can’t imagine you look so old. But she wants more pic- 
tures, of Lank and Emily, Ike and all the young ones. Now the 
rising generation in California takes pen in hand. Emily Augusta, 
by way of a postscript: Mother intended to send something but she 
has not been home for a week. She was called out to a sick 
persons. 

Seven months later, it is Louisa who informs the home-folks that 
Mother has been sick eleven weeks and now she has a milk leg. 
She has been very sick. We have not expected her to live but we 
are in hopes she will get along again very soon. ... Lying in bed, 
Mary .Banfield scratches a few lines. She had given birth to twins 
who lived only a few hours. Then child-bed fever set in. I did not 
know anything for three weeks. It left me helpless as a baby... 
Now I don’t know when I shall be up. ...I beg of you for God’s 
sake not to let it be so long before you write. 

July, 1864, finds John Banfield also complaining. Tell us how all 
the folks are doing. You hardly ever mention any names. ... Gus 
says that these lines leave us in good health. I don’t agree with her 
for I have an enormous bile on my sit-down. ... 

He ends with his characteristic crop report. Provisions is very 
high and everything else, flour 13.50 a barrel in gold coin... 
potatoes four cents, beef as high as 40 cents per pound. ... Times 
is dull but the weather is fine. When this arrives to you, please 
Write as soon as you can.... 

A letter from “Gus” (February, 1865) gives an important item— 
their address, which is now mentioned for the first time in. this 
correspondence. Mail, routed overland since 1859, is being deliv- 
ered to their door. Please when you write, direct to: J. F. Banfield, 
No 732 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Cal. Harrison Street is 
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now two blocks away from a main exit of the Bay Bridge with 
its huge volume of motor trafic. Although the section was largely 
rebuilt after the fire of 1906, at 730 Harrison Street there stands 
a little white wooden house, completely surrounded by business, 
with a second-story bay window looking out toward what is left 
of Rincon Hill. 

In May, 1865, Mary Banfield received word of the death of 
her youngest brother, Isaac Hadden, of a New York infantry 
regiment, who had been taken prisoner at Cold Harbor, June, 
1864. He died a year later in a group of sick being returned home 
from Wilmington, North Carolina. If he had only died in battle, 
it would not seem so hard, his sister laments, and then to die just 
as he, poor fellow, thought he was going to get home. Now there 
is his widow and four children. Mary wonders what the pension 
will be, and how they will get along. 

A special message to the soldier’s mother reveals that tiie prac- 
tical Mary Banfield has turned spiritualist. Apparently the cult had 
sprung up in San Francisco during the war years just as it did in 
the East. Dear Mother, don’t feel as if you would never meet again, 
for I believe we shall hear from his spirit and. know how he feels 
in spirit life....I have had positive proof of their return. I have 
been told ads by persons I never saw before ... from Ed Van- 
derbeck in particular... . 

On a more mundane plane, she reports that Louisa is getting to 
look quite womanish. I suppose we shall.be losing her before a 
great while. ... We are close to the soldiers’ quarters ... and they 
kind of make it headquarters here, have singing and a bit of fun 
every night. They like to come where they are treated like white 
men.... They are away from home and friends, and might be in 
bad company if everybody treated them as a great many do 
here... 

By September of 1865, Louisa, the little girl who had ridden 
across the Isthmus, has married and become a mother at seventeen. 
Louisa has a fine boy born 5th of this month. She is as smart as 
can be.... Let all the rest know the news. His name is George 
W. Angle, The double you is for Willard. 

But even in the good old days, young love didn’t always turn out 
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well. By January, 1870, Lou and her boy were back with the par- 
ents, and by October, 1871, she had remarried. She got a divorce 
and the boy to boot, John Banfield informs Greenpoint. She is now 
Mrs. A. L. Rawson of San Francisco, where her new husband owns 
and drives a large truck. He is pretty well off. In spite of a strictly 
evangelical upbringing, Mary Banfield has no scruples as to this 
divorce. The first husband was the most shiftless fellow in God’s 
creation. Soon Louisa is moving up in the world, with a house at 
1616 Jackson Street, on the northwest slope of Nob Hill. 

In October, 1867, John Banfield hails the arrival of their 
twelfth child, a baby girl. We have an additional member to our 
family. ... She is a very fine, smart, intelligent young lady. She 
arrived here on the eleventh at 1 hour and 30 minutes in the morn. 
Her wardrobe was scanty as she lost all her clothes on the passage. 
Molly is up and around as usual. ... Miss Ida Frances, they all 
admit that she is the handsomest young lady of her age in the 
city. ... 

Trade prospects, though, are poor. Times is dull. ... We still 
work our eight hours, the mail company have sent out about 40 
carpenters and caulkers. The most of them are idle and cursing the 
company. ... The company said that they would flood the place 
with mechanics to break up our eight hour system... but they 
have a different class of men to deal with here. ... Most of us own 
our own houses.... We can work very low and live but not so the 
newcomers... . The eight hours will remain. 

Mary Banfield adds a postscript for her mother. J am as well as 
I can expect to be as the new baby is two weeks old today... .I 
suppose you will be surprised at the news of the stranger, for I was 
when I found out what was coming. I think when one is a grand- 
mother, it is time to stop, but she is as nice as can be... there never 
was a baby like this one....I wish you could see John and I with 
all our children around us. Little did I think when I left home that 
I would live to have so many. 

Now John Banfield, viewing his large family, has reached a mo- 
mentous decision. A letter (October 5, 1870) proclaims that the 
Banfields have moved in the country 24 miles from the town of 
Petaluma, 12 miles from Santa Rosa, 9 miles from Sebastapol .. . 
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in the Russian River country. Apparently sale of the Harrison 
Street property financed the farm purchase. Today, old county 
maps still show the Banfield tract in a small upland valley some 
two miles west of Forrestville, with Green Creek cutting across its 
southern corner. A hidden valley it still remains, although motor 
highways slash through Santa Rosa and Sebastapol, and Petaluma 
calls itself “the egg-basket of the world.” 

We have bought a ranch or farm of 160 acres, John Banfield in- 
forms the Brooklyn relatives. There is on the place a small orchard 
and vineyard and cattle enough, two cows, two heifers and a calf, 
37 hogs besides poultry and this year’s crop just as it stands... 
and a garden well-stocked with vegetables. Molly is delighted .. . 
and so ts all the rest... . It is the best corn land in the state of 
California, the new owner boasts, also good wheat land, raises 
anything you put in the ground. ... The youngsters are having a 
great time. Last week, one of the boys rolled down a steep hill end 
over end, another the cow kicked, and Gus fell off the horse. 

The next letter gives their post-office address—Sebastapol, So- 
noma County. Sonoma, John tells the home-folks, is celebrated for 
its fine wines, I wish we could send you some of our grapes. Molly 
is drying apples ...and peaches. I expect the boys and girls will 
learn to milk, they will have to... . I forgot to say our brook 
abounds in trout right at our door almost. Quail in abundance, 
rabbits and hares that will weigh 8-10 pounds, deer, antelope, 
coons, ducks, geese, grizzly bears rather scarce... . Newton keeps 
the family in fresh game all the time. I wish you were all out here 
to enjoy the country life. 

‘ John Banfield now becomes the family scribe. Mary, one guesses, 
in her farm kitchen has less time for letters. Gus is at home, John 
tells Greenpoint, Newt also, Jennie, Willie and Johnny going to 
school, Ida growing like a weed and a spoiled one. Me and Moll, 
two old fogies. They are harvesting 40 acres of wheat, 4 of hay, 
10 of corn, spuds, pumpkin and cabbages about 3000. We are going - 
in for vegetables and fruit, about 300 trees. Grapes of a great many 
varieties. 

Not till the fall of ’71 did Mary Banfield write. ‘Then she de- 
mands family news and pictures. Can’t any of them write? Don’t 
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think that because I am away I don’t care how you are all getting 
along... . She has been busy drying corn and the forty eleven other 
things to be done on a farm, but we all like it... . Never been sick 
a minute since we have been up here. Ida is as fat as she can roll. 
... She will be four years old on the eleventh of this month.... 
They have named their place “Birdsnest.” 

John adds a crop report. The weather is pleasant when it don’t 
rain, he concludes. Gus is playing on the piano while we write. She 
plays well. Jennie is learning fast and plays good. ... Newt is going 
to speak a piece at the closing of school. ... The rest are learning 
fast, especially Ida. She knows too much for us. A new town, For- 
restville, about two miles distant, provided a school. 

From this point on, letters from “Birdsnest” are joint affairs, 
signed by Mary, John and all the rest of the Banfield tribe. Mary 
has been at Sebastapol nursing a sick lady, a Jewess. Lou, remar- 
ried, has a new daughter, handsome as wax. ‘The farm continues 
to prosper. Heat there is not sultry like in the East. They are dry- 
ing fruit, but not as much as usual, only 300 lbs grapes to dry, 
apples about the same, and preserving peaches, pears, quinces, 
some 8 dozen cans not to mention tomatoes, cucumbers and dried 
corn. 

In the fall they put up 4 grunters for bacon ... pork is our 
staple meat but we get some fresh meat twice a week, such as beef, 
mutton, rabbit, quail, owls, hawks and squirrels, ducks and geese, 
all is good that’s catched in our net. Wolves are getting scarce, but 
coons, foxes and skunks are rather too thick. 

Mary Banfield’s section in a later letter admits that she is turn- 
ing gray. I begin to look as if my head was dipped in a flour barrel. 
John is not much gray yet. Isaac is larger than his father, Jennie is 
as tall as me, so is Willie. I have no near neighbors but we have 
lots of company for all that.... We have a dance every little while. 
... We have all got country enough to make patchwork. John’s 
addenda are agricultural, as usual. We had snow this winter for the 
first time. The children were nearly crazy. It was the first snow 
they ever saw. ... If the late frost don’t catch us we will have a 
great fruit year. 
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We have all the time been improving our place, Mary writes 
in the summer of ‘73, and we think we have the prettiest place 
around here.... You would laugh to see how we all pitch in and 
work out in the fields, in the garden or anything. ... Don't I often 
wish you was all here....I think you might all of you send us your 
pictures. ... If we was there and you here, she repeats her old 
plaint, we would write once a month anyway. ... 

After a gap of four years (June 6, 1877), Louisa reports from 
San Francisco. Mother looks very well. She is very stout and hearty, 
but Father is failing and is very thin. 

And that is the last of the Banfield letters. The Brooklyn ma- 
triarch, Prudence Vanderbeck, never did manage to visit Cali- 
fornia, though she lived on in Greenpoint till 1882. Her Bible lists 
no death dates for John and Mary, but old county maps show 
Mary’s name on the quarter section long after that of “J. B.” had 
disappeared. 

Eighty years afterward, in this hidden valley of vineyards and 
fruit, the Banfield name is remembered only as something out of 
the past. The site of their house is at the end of a rise, with a steep. 
hill behind it, probably the hill that the Banfield youngster rolled 
down “‘end over end.” Here in this green seclusion, the past seems 
curiously present. Perhaps, as Mary Banfield believed, their spirits 
still linger here. Perhaps true pioneers never die. 
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How To Be Brave Cheap 


Recently a friend of mine publicly ex- 
pressed sentiments that he had been cherish- 
ing most of his life. They were the decent 
platitudes of a liberalism so conventional 
that he had hardly thought them worth 
uttering—more from fear of falling into 
cliché than from dread of opposition. ‘The 
little speech he had made did nothing more 
than come out for individual liberty and 
the brotherhood of man. Throughout the 
next weeks his mail was filled with letters 
from old friends and from admiring 
strangers, applauding his forthrightness, his 
moral bravery, his loyalty to high ideals. 
He was congratulated for sticking his neck 
out, for taking a calculated risk, for stand- 
ing up to be counted. My friend was noth- 
ing less than startled at the hullabaloo his 
mild foray had created. 

In the atmosphere of growing tension 
and of mutual suspicions now current, 
courage will soon come easy. For the word 
will be applied—it is already being applied 
—to situations about which one would 
never have thought of using it before. Up 
to the present time, it is true, no one has 
burst into applause at the ringing an- 
nouncement that two plus two equals four. 
But one can imagine a day not too distant 
when Congressional committees will be 
suspicious of such subtly subversive utter- 
ances. To be aware that two plus two 
equals four would certainly be of help to 
any potential enemy. On the whole it 
would be better if our foes remained 
ignorant of this basic principle. It is clear, 
of course, that they would find it out in 
time. But meanwhile we have a few years’ 
advantage of them, and it would be nothing 
less than treachery to let them in on the 
secret now. 

Besides, as any alert guardian of our 


security knows, to say that two plus two 
equals four is only the beginning. It is an 
easy step to go on to say that four plus 
four equals eight, and so on to infinity. ‘The 
first thing one knows, the whole nation will 
be habituated to thinking in monstrous 
integers. Decay and corruption, as his- 
torians can assure us, have come to many 
a nation simply because those who directed 
its finances began to think in such astro- 
nomical figures. 

I knew a bureaucrat once who would 
hesitate to reply even to so innocuous an 
observation as that it was a lovely day. He 
would mumble and stammer and finally 
guardedly assent. His tone would imply 
that he was not speaking officially, that this 
was purely a private statement, that he was 
not involving the institution that em- 
ployed him. The fear of committing oneself 
even to a platitude, the caution not to 
speak aloud those commonplaces that every- 
one knows—these timidities have invaded 
serious intellectual circles. Philosophers are 
learning to speak with greater and greater 
circumspection about less and less. They 
want to be sure they know what they are 
saying, even if in order to do so they must 
limit themselves to saying nothing worth 
utterance. On some not-too-distant day, 
someone is going to declare roundly that 
there is a world. He will be applauded for 
his bravery and canonized for his courage. 
The enunciation of the barest banality will 
come to seem an act of daring. It will ap- 
pear to seem heroic even to open one’s 
mouth without so much as making a sound. 
For very soon now, one will be suspect for 
what one might have said if one had arrived 
at saying anything at all. 


The Unknown Somebody 


It is a chastening experience to spend 
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the evening among a group of people all 
of whom know each other and who re- 
peatedly refer to persons whom they know 
and whom, up to that moment, one has not 
even heard of. Recently I was among such 
a group. Early in the evening there began 
to be constant references to a man not 
present who was apparently regarded by 
everyone there as a person of endless charm, 
brilliance and resource. The name was Joe. 
A little later, putting things together, I 
gathered that his full name was Joe Stokes. 
Gradually I began to form an impression 
of what he was like by organizing in my 
mind the scattered and vague references 
made to him. Every time he was men- 
tioned, someone would utter some brief 
approving phrase, some summary, enthu- 
siastic confirmation. Nobody but me needed 
to have Joe explained or his virtues elabo- 
rated. Allusive phrases were enough. From 
these I slowly formed a profile of Joe's 
personality, and even some idea of what 
he did for a living. He was flash-like in 
intelligence; he was generous in action; he 
was gay in spirit. Dinner was quite over 
before I discovered, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, that he was a lawyer. 

Somewhere near ten o'clock, when the 
conversation had already widely ranged 
from Neo-Thomism to broccoli, and from 
Centra] Africa to Brazil, it came out in- 
directly, from a half sentence of interrupted 
allusion, that Joe had been an able public 
servant, and that his service had been in 
Washington. 

The party did not break up until mid- 
night. By that time, Joe Stokes must have 
been referred to some hundred times and 
had become most vivid and engrossing to 
me. I had refrained from asking even ele- 
mentary questions about someone who was 
to everybody present an old though still 
obviously attractive story. But as we were 
leaving, I could not refrain from asking my 
host, “Could I meet Joe Stokes sometime?” 

“Why yes!” said my host in amazement. 
“But I didn’t know you'd ever heard of 
him. You'd love him; I must tell you about 
him sometime.” He did not seem in the 
least aware that Joe had been one of the 
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chief subjects of conversation throughout 
the evening. Nor had I myself realized that 
Joe had become for me a mild obsession— 
that I now hoped very much soon to call 
him my friend. Indeed, I had a feeling that 
by the next morning I should myself be 
telling people about old Joe, about his 
competence, his wit, his charm. It is cer- 
tainly true that I had never met anyone 
quite like him. 


Truth Detector 


The lie detector appears to be a very 
unreliable instrument for lie detection. 
The symptoms recorded—blood pressure, 
muscular reflexes, perspiration in the palms 
of the hands—these may obviously come 
from fear, from tension in the presence of 
examiners, rather than from any guilty 
sense of having lied. One even imagines 
that physiological symptoms of excitement 
or malaise may appear even more emphat- 
ically when the victim feels that he has 
been straying into, stumbling upon the 
truth. . 

There are a great many people who, 
while not accustomed to lying deliberately, 
have the correct suspicion that they are 
most of the time, faute de mieux, telling 
half-truths, In listening to other people, it 
is often not their sincerity one questions 
but their validity. But on rare instances, 
on sudden occasions, one feels an authen- 
ticity underlying faulty argument. Without 
benefit of electronic contraption, one recog- 
nizes the authentic note, the cadence of the 
absolute. Occasionally, very occasionally, 
one is aware in his own speaking of having 
hit all unexpectedly, after an hour of quar- 
ter-truths, upon the truth itself. 

The words are out that one had not _ 
remotely planned to utter: “I have always 
thought . . .” one finds oneself saying. 
And even though it is clear that one has 
never thought of it until that moment, one 
feels, without any explanation, that this is 
Verity itself. This is it, one feels, this is 
insight, this is revelation. There is a tingle 
in one’s spine; one’s heart beats faster; 
one’s eyes glow. A truth detector could be 
of some service then. But alas, all it would 
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detect would be the power of one’s self- 
hypnosis, the compulsion of one’s own illu- 
sion, the excitement felt, the trance which 
nothing could refute or disillusion. It 
would be a happy coincidence if one’s feel- 
ings that one had come face to face with 
truth were in themselves a proof that one 
had done so. 


Blithe Man in a Crisis 


A man whose mind I greatly respect told 
me the other day he never wanted to hear 
about “crisis” again, or to read another 
book about the dilemmas of our time, or 
hear another syllable about our “age of 
anxiety.” 

“But you're just being an ostrich,” I 
said. “We are in a time of crisis. This clearly 
is an age of anxiety, and we are on the 
horns of a dilemma; we are, indeed, on 
the horns of several dilemmas.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” my friend replied 
calmly. “Humanity has always been in a 
crisis. The only special thing about the 
current one is that it 7s current. Mankind 
has always been on the horns of a dilemma. 
Men have always been uneasy about the 
future, and there have been plenty of peo- 
ple, usually older ones, who have been 
concerned about the decay of civilization, 
or tense about the imminent end of the 
world.” He blew out the match he had 
been holding through this little speech. 

“But,” I said impatiently, “that’s cold 
comfort. We are clearly in a worse fix than 
usual. We may blow ourselves up at any 
moment, or be blown up. And the more 


we organize to defend our liberties, the 
more danger we seem to be in of losing our 
freedom. And if all that isn’t something to 
be anxious about, pray, what is? You're a 
stock or a stone, man, if you don’t know 
how anxious we should be; you're blind if 
you can’t see the impasse we're in.” 

“Oh well,” my friend retorted, “TI grant 
you we're in an age of anxiety all right. 
No doubt about it. But I'll tell you one of 
the things that makes it so: the to-do we 
make about anxiety itself. It is enough to 
have things to worry about without worry- 
ing about the fact that we are worrying. 
It is bad enough to face some real and 
some possibly desperate alternatives with- 
out crying havoc even before havoc has 
come. 

“As for the ‘horns of a*dilemma,’ those are 
purely rhetorical and are—or have—only 
debaters’ points. We are told, for instance, 
that either you surrender freedom or kill it 
in the process of defending it. I don’t know. 
England managed to defend liberty and to 
preserve it at the same time. Science, we 
are reminded, has increased the means of 
destruction. Therefore we must stop learn- 
ing or face extinction as the result of our 
knowledge. A fake dilemma if ever I saw 
one. Atomic energy can cure as well as kill. 
And as for anxiety itself, that’s one thing 
at least that I refuse to be anxious about. 
I'll leave that to the psychologists who talk 
like theologians and the theologians who 
talk like psychologists. They’re looking 
after anxiety; they’re doing all the talking 
about it that’s necessary, perhaps more 
than necessary.” 
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An Event in Literary Scholarship 


THE SERMONS OF JOHN DONNE. Edited 
with introductions and critical apparatus by 
George R. Potter and Evelyn M. Simpson. 
Volume I. Berkeley: University of California 


Press. 354 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by James HOLLY HANFORD 


The preaching of John Donne was a sen- 
sational thing in his own day, and, thanks 
to Izaak Walton, its fame has survived as 
part of the image of the man himself, in the 
tortured holiness of his later years. Recent 
enthusiasm has been mainly reserved for 
the poetry, but as the ranks of his admirers 
have widened and his art and thought have 
been made the subject of inquiry, more 
and more persons have explored the prose, 
until intimations of the marvelous things 
to be found in it have even reached the 
general reader. One great masterpiece 
among the sermons, Death’s Duell, called 
by “those who saw his tears and heard his 
hollow voice’ Donne’s own funeral sermon, 
has been frequently reprinted, and the 
rhythms of a solemn passage from the De- 
votions have been made familiar through 
its use by Hemingway: “... therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 

For all this it may fairly be said that 
Donne’s sermons as a whole (there are one 
hundred and sixty of them) have been a 
closed book in modern times. They were re- 
printed, not quite in full and with a mod- 
ernized text, by Dean Alford in 1839. Aside 
from this, they have been available only 
individually or in small collections and an- 
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thologies. ‘The original folios which Donne 
himself prepared for publication do not 
exist in many libraries, and the quartos, 
though more numerous than those of 
Shakespeare’s plays, are nevertheless col- 
lector’s items. The appearance of a defini- 
tive edition by two well-known and highly 
competent Donne scholars is a memorable 
event in literary scholarship. The first vol- 
ume contains the text of nine sermons with 
introductory comment and critical notes. 
There is also a detailed bibliographical dis- 
cussion and a brilliant essay on the literary 
value of the sermons as a whole. These 
studies are, in each case, the joint work of 
the two editors, an example of complete 
collaboration as successful as it is rare. The 
book is beautifully printed and is well cal- 
culated to make the study of Donne fruitful, 
even for persons who approach him with 
only a Jayman’s interest and equipment. 
Unlike Alford, the present editors are 
Jess concerned with the sermons as divinity 
than as literature, Donne was and remained 
essentially a poet. “He had the poet’s feel- . 
ing for the color and . . . sound of words, 
He was able to please, or surprise, or shock, 
in prose as he had done in verse. ... Donne’s 
prose conveys to us the unmistakable flavor 
of the man’s personality, and the study of 
it is an exciting experience.” The salient 
features of his style are the long period, 
modeled on Latin usage, but combined ef- 
fectively with short and pithy sentences; 
the skillful use of alliteration, antithesis, 
paradox, irony; the repetition of words; 
and, above all, startling and original im- 
agery. In their discussion of these traits the 
editors follow the method of close analysis, 
taking key passages from the sermons and 
saying explicitly what is characteristic and 
significant about them. This is an unusual 
procedure in an edition primarily scholarly, 
but it is humane and justifiable. Donne’s 
sermons are difficult, and unless our inter- 
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est is quickened by awareness of their art 
and by a sense of the vitality of experience 
which is inwoven with their thorniness, we 
shall find reading even one of them from 
beginning to end with full attention an 
heroic task. 

The sermons in this volume belong to 
their author’s experimental years as a 
preacher and lack both the virtuosity and 
the intense emotion of his later work, One 
of them, however—the fifth—written shortly 
after the death of his beloved wife, is as 
humanly interesting as any that he ever 
wrote. The text is Proverbs 8:17, “I love 
them that love me and they that seek me 
early shall find me.” We see Donne in the 
very process of converting to divine uses, 
and not without violence, the passion which 
had so greatly dominated him. “. . . so that 
soul, that hath been transported upon any 
particular worldly pleasure,” he writes, 
“when it is intirely turn’d upon God, and 
the contemplation of his all-sufficiency 
and abundance, doth find in God fit sub- 
ject, and just occasion to exercise the same 
affection piously, and religiously, which had 
before so sinfully transported, and possest 
it.” It is inevitable in this context that he 
should think of and quote St. Augustine: 
“I tooke no joy in this world, but in loving, 
and in being beloved; ...I had all I 
desir’d, and I had it with that advantage of 
having it secretly; but what got I by all 
that; . . . nothing but to be scourg’d with 
burning iron rods, rods of jealousie, of sus- 
pition, and of quarrels; but in the love and 
enjoying of this text, there is no room for 
Jealousie, nor suspition, nor quarrelsome 
complaining.” The words take us back to 
the Donne of the secular verse, and not 
only to the later poems of loyal devotion, 
but to the libertine elegies as well. Oddly 
the great doctor in his translation imports 
an added meaning into one of Augustine’s 
sentences, Amatus sum, et perveni occulte ad 
fruendum—"T had all I desir’d, and I had 
it with that advantage of having it secretly.” 
Surely man is a little world made cunningly, 
and the subtle knot of flesh and spirit of 
which Donne speaks in “The Exstasy” is 
hardly even in sainthood to be unloosed. 
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JUSTICE GEORGE SHIRAS JR. OF PITTSBURGH 


Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 1892-1903 


by GEORGE SHIRAS, 3rd 
edited and completed by WINFIELD K. SHIRAS 
$4.50 
date of publication: fall, 1953 


This is the story of a man and an era—George Shiras, Jr., the Supreme Court 
Justice from Pittsburgh, and the complex and stormy period in which he lived 
(1832-1924). His son, George Shiras, 3rd, started the book; and his grandson, Win- 
field K. Shiras, edited and completed it. 


George Shiras, Jr., sat on the Bench in a time of our country’s great industrial 
growth, 1892-1903, the years of such controversial issues as the famous Debs Case 
and the Income Tax Case of 1895. 


The reader of Shiras’ biography will see the justices at work in the dignified 
atmosphere of the Courtroom, and at ease in the informality of the robing room. 
He will know well the men Shiras worked with for eleven years: the hot-tempered. 
Stephen J. Field; the “great dissenter” John Marshall Harlan; benign and tactful 
Chief Justice Melville Fuller; the popular lecturer and writer, David J. Brewer. 
Especially the reader will know George Shiras, Jr., the calm, retiring Justice who 
was at his best in the conference room, where the tranquility of his judgment helped 
to temper many strenuous sessions. 


Like many other distinguished western Pennsylvania families, the Shiras clan 
came from Scotland. They settled first in Mount Holly, New Jersey; later in Pitts- 
burgh and in Beaver County, Pennsylvania; and in Marquette, Michigan, at a time 
when steamboats pushed their way down the Ohio River to the Mississippi, and 
when Conestoga wagons, lumbering over the mountains, brought emigrants and 
freight to the growing city “at the forks of the Ohio.” 


Within the pages of this book are scenes of the growing Pittsburgh; of family 
life at the farm in Baden; of excursions along the shores of Lake Superior; of 
college days at Ohio University and at Yale, where Shiras was a member of the 
famous Class of '53. 


Justice Shiras was a devoted husband and father, and his biography records 
the details of a happy domestic life—Lily Shiras’ superb company dinners, eventful 
camping trips Shiras took with his young sons, evenings spent playing cards or 
chess in the Shiras’ parlor. 

Some of Shiras’ closest friends were the men responsible for Pittsburgh’s indus- 
trial expansion: Benjamin F. Jones, Henry W. Oliver, John H. Ricketson, John W. 
Chalfant, Albert H. Childs, Charles L. Fitzhugh, Thomas N. Carnegie. These men 
helped to organize the famous Pittsburgh Duquesne Club; they were fellow members 
of the informal “Number Six Club,” which met daily for the noon meal. 

This carefully documented account of life and the law a century ago quotes 
at length from contemporary journals, newspapers, letters, and family records. 
Among the illustrations are family pictures, letters, and journals; political car- 
toons; and pictures of the “Number Six Club” and of the Supreme Court Justices 
with whom Shiras was associated on the Bench. A preface, an appendix, and an 
index are included. 
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e A Perceptive Guide to 
The Language 
of Music 


KLAUS LEPMANN, Mass. Inst. of Technology 


Just out—a book for all who want to increase 
their musical enjoyment through better under- 
standing of what music is, and how it is 
expressed. Written by a noted musicologist- 
teacher-conductor, the book explains how 
rhythm, melody, harmony, and tonality com- 
‘bine to move and delight the listener; how 
music springs from the fundamentals of form, 
style, and expression, Instruction in score 
reading, ear training, music analysis; sugges- 
tions for listening. Illus. 376 pp. 


e Newly Published 


An Objective 
Psychology of Music 


ROBERT W. LUNDIN, Hamilion College 


A pioneering application of the objective 
approach to the psychology of music, psycho- 
logical aspects of music, and musical tests and 
measurements. This up-to-date volume devel- 
ops a unified theoretical structure based on all 
the observable data of musical behavior. Dis- 
cusses the measurement, prediction of musica! 
talent; methods of learning music, the value 
of music in industry, music as therapy in 
mental and physical illnesses, etc. 17 ills., 
tables, 310 pp. 


èe Critics Sing Its Praises 


The Ballad Tree 


EVELYN KENDRICK WELLS, Wellesley College 


An absorbing account of the ballad, past and 
present—together with texts and tunes of 60 
of these English and American stories-in-song. 
Incorporating recent research findings, this 
scholarly book is enlivened by the author’s 
infectious interest in her subject. “. . . an 
erudite and absorbing volume.” ETUDE; 
“Will appeal to every reader interested in the 
ballad.” —N. Y. TIMES. Illus. 370 pp. $4.50 


Order your books hii 
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A Magnificent Mixture 


THE SECOND SEX. By Simone de Beauvoir. 
Translated and edited by H. M. Parshley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 732 pp. $10.00. 


Reviewed by EVELYN EATON 


During the last decade, a European nov- 
elist of impressive stature, who is also a 
leading existentialist and an intelligent 
Frenchwoman, reached the conclusion that 
“woman is not a completed reality, but 
rather a becoming, and it is in her becoming 
that she should be compared with man; that 
is to say her possibilities should be defined,” 
but not her possibilities only. “Concerned 
to find out what humanity has made of the 
human female,” as the translator ambigu- 
ously puts it in one of his rare slips, for 
il sagit de savior, Mademoiselle de Beau- 
voir undertook to define and discuss, at 
enormous and sometimes repetitious length, 
the whole estate of womanhood here on 
earth since the beginning of time. 

The result is an extraordinary book, a 
magnificent mixture of erudition, wide 
analysis, impassioned special pleading and, 
inescapably, perhaps, chauvinistic bias. It 
is divided into seven sections, with twenty- 
five subdivisions, ranging from a chapter on 
“The Data of Biology,” one of the most 
informative and interesting to the reader 
with a layman’s knowledge of genetics, 
through “The Myth of Woman in Five Au- 
thors” (Montherlant or the Bread of Dis- 
gust; D. H. Lawrence or Phallic Pride; 
Claudel and the Handmaid of the Lord; 
etc.), to the second half of the book, with 
chapters covering every phase of “Woman’s 
Life Today’—“Childhood,” “Sexual Initi- 
ation,” “Social Life,” “From Maturity to 
Old Age,” “The Woman in Love,” not for- 
getting “The Lesbian” and “Prostitutes and 
Hetairas.” 

It is well written and has been faithfully 
translated by Professor H. M. Parshley, with 


© Novelist and critic EVELYN EATON has 
worked and studied on the Continent for many 
years. She is a visiting lecturer in English at Co- 
lumbia University and in creative writing at 
Sweet Briar College. 
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A major event in 


religious book publishing 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


General Editors: 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


JOHN T. McNEILL, 
Auburn Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


JOHN BAILLIE, 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh 

HESE twenty-six uniform volumes 
Toa bring to the modern reader 
one of the priceless possessions of West- 
ern civilization — the great writings of 
Christianity from the Early Fathers 
through the English Reformation. 
Edited by the finest scholars available 
today, these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto unavail- 
able in English, and fresh translations 
of treatises existing only in older, un- 
satisfactory English texts, with compre- 
hensive introductory articles, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, and indices. 
The books themselves are eminently 
worthy of their contents. They are 
printed on high quality non-glare paper, 
bound in deep blue cloth stamped in 
gold foil and impregnated to resist fin- 
ger-marks and insects. Attractive 3-color 

jackets. Size 6” x 9”. 





Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyna C. Ricnarpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement’s First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement’s Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 


Vol. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Bromitey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, fromm his Dec- 
ades. Each selection carries an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 884 pages, $5.00 











At all bookstores, ; 
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Researcher Forbes had bleary orbs, 
Cramped digits, inflamed pleura; 
Until a friend, who feared the end, 
Tipped him off to CONTOURA.* 
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much of the verve of the original. If, as 
some critics contend, the first and most im- 
portant test of a successful book is that it be 
“readable and memorable,” The Second Sex 
passes, cum laude. It says a number of 
things which have not been said before, or 
at least not all in the same argument; it 
asks indignant questions and hurls one- 
sided answers; it arouses antagonism and 
dissent, and some approbation—it is excit- 
ing to read and difficult to forget. 

Since its 1949 publication in France, in 
two volumes, Europeans have recognized 
in it a “masterpiece,” a “classic” and a 
“milestone” in the study of the role and 
destiny of woman in modern and ancient 
times; but we take cognizance of milestones 
as we draw abreast of them and pass them. 
Nothing dates so quickly as the up-to-date, 
as yesterday's “latest thinking”; and there 
is a curiously old-fashioned ring to some of 
Mademoiselle de Beauvoir’s generalizations 
and conclusions, especially to an American 
ear. 

“The truth is that for man she is an 
amusement, a pleasure, company, an in- 
essential boon; he is for her the meaning, 
the justification of her existence”: what is 
this but a paraphrase of “He for God only, 
she for God in him,” passed, surely, sev- 
eral milestones back? ‘To say of American 
women: “They like having a job and prov- 
ing to themselves that they are capable of 
handling it properly but they are not pas- 
sionately concerned with the content of 
their tasks”; or of women in general: “We 
rarely encounter in the independent woman 
a taste for adventure and for experience for 
its own sake”; or to state: “Of the legion of 
women who toy with the arts and letters, 
very few persevere,” as if this were not 
equally true of the legion of male would-be 
writers and artists; to talk blandly, in this 
age of unremitting tasks and pressures upon 
women, against too little time, of “the vast 
leisure she enjoys,” of her deciding “to paint 
or write merely to fill her empty days’—all 
of this is to be perched upon a milestone 
far behind us. 

The limitation of generalization is that to 
be true or effective, it must deal with the 
general and not the particular. Too often 
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MELVILLE CANE Making a Poem. 


An inquiry into the creative process, by the writer whom Padraic Colum called 
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DONALD GALLUP 1T.S. Eliot: A Bibliography. 
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R. F. HARROD Economic Essays. 


The major writings of the distinguished economist and biographer of John 
Maynard Keynes. $4.50 


JOHN LEHMANN The Age of the Dragon. 
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EDWIN G. NOURSE Economics in the Public Service. 


A report on the role of the economist in government, since the Employment Act 
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JULIAN SYMONS, Manchester Evening News. Illustrated, $5.75 
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Thirty-four penetrating studies of books and authors, both classic and contem- 
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“One of the most scholarly and most perceptive works ever written on the ideas 


of the American Revolution,” -PETER VIERECK, $7.50 
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Mademoiselle de Beauvoir appears to argue 
from the singular, the unusual and the ab- 
normal to reach her conclusions, Many of 
the frustrations, anxieties and agonies she 
apportions to women are shared by men, 
are common to all civilized twentieth-cen- 
tury people, in varying degrees according to 
their intelligence as individuals, as existents, 
not according to their sex. 

People who for one reason or another 
cannot find it in themselves to shout with 
the majority a cheerful Vive la difference! 
but would rather abolish or ignore it, de- 
feat their purpose if they stress the existence 
of la difference too stridently, as certain 
Brahmins, intent upon “improving the lot 
of the Untouchables,” perpetuate that lot 
and add to the difficulties of the caste they 
have singled out and set aside under a 
distinctive label. 

Many readers will resent or become ex- 
asperated by the monotonous repetition of 
words like “torture,” “mutilation,” “‘castra- 
tion” to describe feminine existence, and 
by what appears at times to be a masochistic 
obsession with the physical facts of sex; 
others will dislike blaming man for all the 
ills woman has been heiress to—Adam’s 
whine of self-pity and accusation of “the 
woman Thou gavest me” is just as distaste- 
ful in reverse; some will feel that the satis- 
factions and the creative opportunities of 
motherhood have been entirely left out; but 
few will quarrel with the main thesis, that 
in the past, society has wasted woman’s 
gifts by failing to recognize her as a tran- 
scendent being, able to act, to achieve, to 
engage in projects, given the right condi- 
tions of equality with man. “Woman is the 
victim of no mysterious fatality; the pe- 
culiarities that identify her as specifically a 
woman get their importance from the sig- 
nificance placed upon them. They can be 
surmounted, in the future, when they are 
regarded in new perspectives.” 

Many readers will part company with 
Mademoiselle de Beauvoir when she clings 
to that phrase “in the future,” and shows 
herself, therefore, to the American reader 
particularly, as not quite å la page. The 
most important statement in the book, and 
one which cancels out a good deal of the 
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Backgrounds of English Literature, 1700-1760 


By Cecil A. Moore. Studies of the contemporary sources from which eight- 
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William Cowper, A Critical Life 


By Maurice J. Quinlan. A vivid biography of the eighteenth-century Evan- 
gelical poet, with a critica] discussion of his verse. $4.50 


Samuel Johnson’s Literary Criticism 


By Jean H. Hagstrum. A thorough analytical examination of the whole rich 
and varied body of Johnson’s criticism. $3.50 
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By the long-time stage director of the Metropolitan Opera Company. “A 
lively and interesting volume.”——-Musical Opinion, London. With 104 plates. 
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area of the Mid-West of America.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 76 illustrations. 


$3.75 
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“The liveliest, most entertaining and au- 
thoritative work of reference for anybody 
anywhere interested in any folklore. .. .” 

—Carl Carmer 
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These two volumes gather together in one 
major, over-all survey the folklore, mythology 
and legend of the world—the gods, heroes, 
tales, motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, 
etc. of all cultures. Includes original signed 
articles by 33 of the world’s leading folklorists 
and anthropologists. 


Two Volumes, boxed $20.00 
At your bookstore or direct from 
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153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Enamel 


argument before it, occurs on page 728: 
“The fact that we are human beings is in- 
finitely more important than all the pecull- 
arities that distinguish human beings from 
one another. In both sexes is played out the 
same drama of the flesh and the spirit, 


‘o£ finitude and transcendence; both are 


gnawed away by time and laid in wait for 
by death, they have the same essential need 
for one another; and they can gain from 
their liberty the same glory.” 


Blizzards and Prairie Roses 


THE BUFFALO WALLOW: A Prairie Boy- 
hood. By Charles Tenney Jackson. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 253 pp. 
$3.00. f 


Reviewed by STEWART HOLBROOK 


The time was the early eighties. The 
place was a forlorn homestead in the vast 
emptiness of Nebraska. Not quite empty, 
of course, for the Central Pacific crossed it, 
and old settlers had begun to complain 
about the crowding of homesteads. The 
specific homestead of this book was the re- 
sult of an accident: the off-horse had died 
right here while Uncle Ligeʻand Aunt 
Effie were heading for California from Wis- 
consin; so, like others before them, they 
filed on a quarter-section, put up a sod 
house and stayed. But the way Lige told it, 
they stayed because Effie wouldn’t move a 
step farther after she saw the prairie roses. 


© STEWART HOLBROOK, author and jour- 
nalist, has written Far Corner: A Personal View 
of the Pacific Northwest, The Yankee Exodus 
and Little Annie Oakley and Other Rugged 
People. 
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hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for Booklet 
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Our past and our present - our literature and our belief 


THE ENIGMA OF 
THOMAS WOLFE 


Edited by Richard Walser. Bernard DeVoto, 
Shephen Vincent Benét, Clifton Fadiman and 
other distinguished critics examine one of 
America’s most controversial novelists——his 
life, his works, the Wolfian themes. Includes 
a rare literary “first” hitherto unpublished— 


JONATHAN SWIFT and 
the ANATOMY of SATIRE 


by John M. Bullitt. A provocative investigation 
of the technical and inventive ‘brilliance of 
Swift’s satire, and of the potentialities and 
limitations of satire as a genre. Professor 
Bullitt shows the fundamental relation between 
Swifts view of life and the embodiment of 


a chapter of an unfinished novel that shows this perception in a literary form. $4.00 
Wolfe at the height of his power. $4.75 
SHAKESPEARIAN 
THE PURSUIT PLAYERS AND 
OF HAPPINESS PERFORMANCES 


by Howard Mumford Jones. What the pursuit 
of happiness has actually meant to the Ameri- 
can people—from its first appearance in the 
Declaration of Independence through all its 
subsequent interpretations and redefinitions. 


by Arthur Colby Sprague. Vividly recreates 
celebrated Shakespearian performances—among 
them Betterton’s Hamlet in r709 and Garrick 
as Lear in 1776—with a keen analysis of 
trends in Shakespearian acting and production 
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Education for What? 


WOMEN 
IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


Their Education and Dilemmas 
By MIRRA KOMAROVSKY 


In an attempt to clarify the uncertain 
ends of women’s education, Dr. Koma- 
rovsky, Professor of Sociology at Bar- 
nard College and Columbia University, 
presents a wealth of actual examples of 
the ways women have met the prob- 
lems of later life. Cogent and challeng- 
ing, her appraisal offers a systematic 
interpretation of the factors——both so- ® 
cial and psychological—that make for 
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By the time orphaned Chick came to 
live with his aunt and uncle, they had a 
son, Ellis, about the same age. Chick is the 
narrator of this story of two years on the 
homestead. “We lived plumb in the middle 
of everything,” he says, and he was not far 
from right; their home was close to the 
Ninety-eighth Meridian. Wagon ruts called 
roads led every which way—to Californy, 
to Colorado, to the North Pole, and to 
Back East, a place inhabited by a race of 
men in plug hats who squeezed things 
called Mortgages and drank the juice, which 
was Intrust, They were very bad men, natu- 
ral enemies of the growers of wheat and 
corn. 

Then, there was the Buffalo Waller of 
the book’s title, a depression in the prairie 
near the sod hut,.that had been formed by 
generations of bison rubbing their itchy 
backs in the under-sand. The bison had 
gone, and the two boys used the wallow as 
a playground. In its banks they dug caves, 
where they hid their plunder of broken fire- 
arms and. other odds and ends dear to boys. 
Here they camped out, fought Indians, ex- 
plored unknown regions, roped cattle and 
did all manner of things. ` 

The Waller was in that portion of the 
homestead which Lige, who was not cursed 
with ambition, hadn’t got around to plow- 
ing. He did plan to break it, however, and 
this was the great danger that hung over 
Chick and Ellis. To their mind, plowing 
land spoiled it. The boys did what they 
could to delay the time when Lige should 
bust the sod of their magical Waller. But 
the awful day came at last. Lige set the 
plow into the ground, and away went the 
team, in their wake a furrow half a mile 
long—~yet when he came to the Waller, Lige 
plowed around it. So long as Chick re- 
mained, the boys had a good acre of prairie 
sod in the midst of corn and wheat. 

Seventy years later, Chick and Ellis drove 
over paved highway to look for the Buffalo 
Wallow. Tractors had filled it, though a 
slight depression remained. Past it whizzed 
cars and people who couldn’t know that 
here for a season had been a place of high 
adventure and romance for a couple of one- 
gallus boys. After Lige’s death, Effie had 


sold the place at two hundred dollars an 
acre, thus putting her in the class of the 
Plug Hats Back East. 

Now well into his seventies, Mr. Jackson 
looks back on what in retrospect seems to 
have been two wonderful years. He recalls 
that the Germans and Russians made the 
best homesteaders. They built frame houses, 
they had buggies; the Plug Hats were never 
a threat to them, perhaps chiefly because 
they worked like Trojans—men, women 
and children. He remembers cowhands as 
no more romantic than so many horse- 
mounted rustics who did not care for work. 
He recalls the few surviving Indians as si- 
lent shadows passing in the distance. He is 
still bewildered by the economic laws that 
permitted a good two-thirds of the tons of 
food harvested every fall to rot for want of 
market. 4 

Mr. Jackson also wonders if the present 
farm youngsters of Nebraska, and their 
elders, are as happy as the family that lived 
in a sod hut under the great sky that blazed 
for months on end, then turned into a 
dark and savage season which used up all 
the coal by March and left Effie to do her 
endless cooking on a fire of twisted straw 
and big ears of yellow corn. 

But the author is mostly concerned with 
re-creating the life and times of the place 
and period. This he has done with humor 
and a fine eye for detail. The rather con- 
trived. business of Effie’s marrying off a cow- 
hand to a German: immigrant is an intru- 
sion and adds nothing to Mr. Jackson’s sure 
touch with blizzards, prairie roses and the 
Waller. This is Americana as authentic as 
the surveyors’ iron stake that marked 98° 
West Longitude, 


A Twenty-Nine Year Exchange 


HOLMES-LASKI LETTERS: The Correspond- 
ence of Mr. Justice Holmes and Harold J. 
Laski, 1916-1935. Edited by Mark DeWolfe 
Howe. Two volumes. Illustrated. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1650 pp. $12.50. 


Reviewed by ASHER LANs 


These volumes contain an exchange of 
correspondence continued over twenty-nine 
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years between the most revered American 
jurist and one of the ablest contemporary 
political pamphleteers. In their formal writ- 
ings, both Holmes and Laski reveled in the 
exploration of ideas. Unfortunately, their 
letters tended to be both fragmentary and 
adulatory and only occasionally developed 
an interchange of views worthy of the 
authors’ intellectual powers. 

While not up to the standard of the previ- 
ously published correspondence between 
the Justice and his older friends Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock and Morris Cohen, the present 
letters make interesting reading. For the 
most part, the younger man set themes for 
the correspondence which revolved about 
his reading, his reports (real or imaginary) 
of meetings with important personages, 
his political activities and his ever-changing 
enthusiasms. Holmes’s letters are uneven in 
caliber; he complains that he can only write 
about the “quiet doings of a would-be 
recluse.” Laski’s letters are livelier in tone, 
although sometimes uncomfortably egocen- 
tric. He has a gift for the telling phrase 
and the thumbnail book review. 

‘The greatest value of the present volumes 
is the insight they present into the intel- 
lectual and emotional makeup of both men. 
The cast of Justice Holmes’s’ mind was 
oracular, and, in his later years, he rarely 
troubled to organize his ideas. He re- 
peatedly observed that he cared only for 
aperçus, not for systems: “There is little 
legal theory that strikes me as worth talk- 
ing about.” Formal reasoning, statistics and 
the marshaling of evidence all bored 
Holmes. He professed antipathy to loose 
generalization, but his letters abound in 
abstract statements, given an illusion of 
novelty by the pithy vigor of his style. 

In large measure, Holmes’s reputation 
as a judicial liberal was created by his 
defense of civil rights and by opinions in 
which he dissented from the Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of wage and hour laws 
and similar social legislation. The present 
correspondence, however, corroborates the 


© ASHER LANS is a practicing attorney in 
New York City. He was formerly a lecturer at 
Brooklyn College, Hunter College and ‘The 
College of the City of New York. 


impression created by his few printed essays 
that the Justice’s own views were conserva- 
tive and colored by his military experiences 
during the Civil War. In one letter he sum- 
marizes his philosophy as “belief in force 
(mitigated by politeness)” and describes 
Laski’s “belief in some apriorities like 
equality” as “humbug.” 

Holmes’s conservatism was offset by his 
skepticism as to the validity of his own (or 
any other) principles and by the feeling 
that “there is a great deal of ruin in a 
nation.” Devotion in early maturity to the 
history of the Common Law contributed 
to his sense of the relativity of human in- 
stitutions. Hence, on a bench whose mem- 
bers were inspired by “vague terror” to 
transplant Spencer’s Social Statics into 
the Constitution, Holmes evolved a doctrine 
of laissez faire for legislative action. 

Laski’s letters mirror a personality of 
intense physical and nervous energy. He is 
always overwhelmed with admiration for a 
book he has just finished reading, a new 
acquaintance, or a recently developed 
theory in any of a dozen fields of learning. 
Never falsely modest, in one letter ‘he 
refers to himself as “feeling like a tired 
God.” 

Although prodigiously learned and de- 
voted to teaching, Laski’s zealotry fre- 
quently made him a partisan journalist 
rather than a scholar. His mind was impres- 
sionistic and glib; his opinions were sub- 
ject to quick change, but almost always 
expressed in authoritative form. He found 
especial delight in the French eighteenth- 
century reformers and was himself always 
riding off on a hobbyhorse to a new intel- 
lectual war. 

In the best sense of the term, both 
Holmes and Laski were amateurs whose 
interests covered the whole field of human 
learning and effort, past and present. They 
had spent too much time in the library to 
be impressed merely “with the scaffolding 
of research.” 

On Holmes’s seventy-fifth birthday, Laski 
dedicated one of his innumerable books to 
him, inscribed “to the youngest of my 
friends.” ‘The old judge retained to the end 
his unflagging interest in all human activi- 
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ties. Although he believed that “great works 
survive largely by style,” Holmes reread 
Spinoza, Spengler and Dewey in his nine- 
ties and continually urged his younger 
friend to keep him abreast of the latest 
intellectual fashions and to recommend the 
best new books. 

The letters have been annotated by 
Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, whose 
brief felicity of style adds to the charm 
of the correspondence. 
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MY HOST THE WORLD. By George Santa- 
yana. Scribner’s. $3.00. 


Santayana’s My Host the World is a short 
concluding and posthumous volume of his 
personal reactions and reflections. The first 
chapter, “A Change of Heart,” and the last 
chapter, “My Host the World,” are as elo- 
quent a statement as he has ever written of 
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his aesthetic detachment and his contempla- 
tive aestheticism. The intervening chapters 
consist largely of ironical, reminiscent re- 
flections and memoirs of the private per- 
sonalities of various eminent figures who 
were Santayana’s acquaintances or friends. 
“Bertie” Russell is one of these and his 
older brother, Lord Russell, is another. 
Lowes Dickinson and MacTaggart of Cam- 
bridge are still others. Not much love is 
lavished on any of these, but the sources 
are amusing and revealing. Places are on 
the whole more movingly described than 
persons—and above all, Rome. 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY: The Role of 
the Schools in Modern Democracy. By James 
Bryant Conant. Harvard. $3.00. 


This volume is Mr. Conant’s testament 
in education, reviewing, condensing and 
summarizing much of what he has found 
worth working for—and fighting for—in: 
his fruitful twenty years as president of 
Harvard University. Its central theme is, 
first, that education in our democracy must 
make workable the principle of the “career 
open to talents,” which is to him the cen- 
tral meaning of our American faith in 
equality; and second, but quite as impor- 
tant, that such education must, so to speak, 
put a firm bottom under the ladder for 
talent by giving to those who cannot rise 
very high on it a general education that 
will make them responsible citizens of a 
democracy. The university is for the first 
end; and it should be open, through ade- 
quate financial aid, for the talented, no 
matter what their parents’ position. The 
high school, supplemented by regional two- 
year colleges stemming from the high 
school, is for the second end. A careful read- 
ing of this book will show that, contrary to 
what his opponents have said, Mr. Conant 
would not abolish all schools save public 
schools. He does, however, believe firmly in 
the public high school as a core of Ameri- 
can education. 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS. By 
Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 


So skillful is this master storyteller in the 
telling of his own story that it seems he 
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must have jotted down each anecdote at 
the time it happened and a description of 
the people he met at the time of meeting. 
During the period covered—from “T was 
born on a cornhusk mattress” to Sandburg’s 
entrance in Lombard College—the author 
serves more as a companion than a guide in 
introducing the countless “young stran- 
gers,” and not a few older ones, who crossed 
his wandering path. 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 


This little book is based on a series of 
lectures Mr. Toynbee gave in 1952 for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. It is a 
kind of preview, simplified and without 
scholarly apparatus, of one of the important 
topics that will be fully treated in the last 
four volumes of his great Study of History, 
due in 1954. This topic is “encounters be- 
tween civilisations,” and the portion here 
considered is the current encounter between 
the West and those civilizations Mr. 'Toyn- 
bee finds still “alive”—the Russian, the In- 
dian and the Far Eastern. The reader who 
is acquainted with Mr. Toynbee’s termi- 
nology and general framework of ideas will 
find this a clear and stimulating application 
of them to the problem of our contemporary 
conflict with Russia. The reader who is not 
so acquainted will do better to go first to 
the six volumes of the Study of History 
already published or to Mr. D. C. Somer- 
vell’s masterly one-volume condensation of 
them. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. Edited by Roy P. Basler and 
others. Nine volumes. Rutgers. $115.00. 


This is the first critical edition of Lin- 
coln’s writings, and it clearly supersedes all 
others, Not only is it the most complete col- 
lection to date, absorbing every discovery 
since Nicolay and Hay, and going on to 
offer many more of its own; it is also the 
most scrupulously edited, the most fully 
and accurately documented. It is a monu- 
ment, certain of long life, to one of the 
greatest American writers as well as men. 
It will be indispensable to any good library 
and to any serious student of Lincoln. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON: 
With Mrs. Thrale’s Genuine Letters to Him. 
Collected and edited by R. W. Chapman. 
Oxford. $35.00. 


Since the last previous edition of any 
pretensions, many new letters have come to 
light. Here are the 1,515 known to exist, 
recopied from the originals wherever pos- 
sible, edited with fanatical attention to 
textual accuracy, and provided with the full 
apparatus of scholarly annotation. The 
completely new letters are of no great sig- 
nificance, but the value of the edition as 
such is very great. Uniform with the Hill- 
Powell edition of Boswell’s Life and an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to it. 


THE WRITER IN AMERICA. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dutton. $3.00. 


Mr. Brooks looks at contemporary litera- 
ture in America, and finds it too far 
alienated from the optimistic currents of 
life; at the contemporary criticism of litera- 
ture, and finds it too much devoted to 
virtuosity and a few exclusive fashions. Mr. 
Brooks explains the principles on which he 
has constructed his history of the writer in 
America, Makers and Finders, and makes 
an appeal for an enlightened nationalism of 
poets, novelists and thinkers. While Mr. 
Brooks may displease many high- and low- 
brows, the middle reader will welcome his 
sturdy and independent opinions. 


CHARLES DICKENS: His Tragedy and Tri- 
umph. By Edgar Johnson. Two volumes. 
Simon & Schuster. $10.00. 


For the first time since it was published, 
three-quarters of a century ago, John For- 
ster’s life of Dickens is superseded. Mr. 
Johnson has the facts which Forster sup- 
pressed, as well as the facts which Forster 
printed; he has used documents unknown 
to Forster and has drawn conclusions from 
them consonant with the intellectual at- 
mosphere of 1953, instead of 1872. All too 
often, scholarly biographies are dull. Dick- 
ens is not easy to be dull about, but we all 
know Ph.D.’s who could achieve it. Mr. 
Johnson, however, is a successful rebel 
against academic tradition. He has pro- 
duced a biography both erudite and read- 
able. 
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THE MAN WHISTLER. By Hesketh Pearson. 

Illustrated. Harper. $3.75. 

An experienced biographer turns his at- 
tention to the brilliant, Mephistophelean 
figure of James McNeill Whistler, painter 
of genius, man of trenchant wit, turbulent 
temper and irrepressible individuality. Mr. 
Pearson has been able to add fresh material 
to his readable account through his conver- 
sations with some who actually knew 
Whistler; and Wilde, Shaw, Disraeli and 
other personalities previously treated by 
the author appear in the background as 
friends or enemies. The result is a me- 
morable, although enigmatic, portrait of 
the scintillating eccentric whose symbol be- 
came the bright butterfly with the long 
sting. 


PRINCE OF PRAYERS: Edwin Booth. By 
Eleanor Ruggles. Illustrated. Norton. $4.50. 
Although much had been said and writ- 

ten about Edwin Booth, a full and defini- 

tive portrait of the man in relation to his 
family, his time and the American theater 
remained to be done. With the publication 
of this volume the need has been filled, and 
it is fortunate that the task was under- 
taken by Miss Ruggles. Extensive research 
coupled with the author’s ability to write 
clear, perceptive prose have produced a bio- 
graphical drama enacted by an uncountable 
cast of the great and the near-great, but in 
which the spotlight constantly follows that 

“sweet, majestic face the Prince of Players 

wore,” 


THE MORMON VILLAGE, By Lowry Nelson. 

Illustrated. Utah. $5.00. 

“The manner in which rural people ar- 
range their habitations upon the land con- 
stitutes one of the important factors de- 
termining the nature of the social organi- 
zation.” Thus a distinguished social scientist 
states the basis of his thorough and care- 
fully documented study of the Mormon set- 
tlements in the West and of the life and 
achievement of the pioneers who built 
them. The detailed analysis of the changes 
in a number of villages over the past twenty- 
five years is of especial value to any student 
of American social patterns, and of the 
rural scene in particular. 


THE SILENT WORLD. By Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau with Frédéric Dumas. Illustrated. 
Harper. $4.00. 


A daring and dedicated group of French 
divers have for fifteen years been explor- 
ing the undersea world, “the last great un- 
known,” with color cameras and their mi- 
raculous invention, the aqualung, which 
gives them almost complete freedom in the 
sea. Their spokesman, Captain Cousteau, 
tells a story of high, fresh adventure, excit- 
ing from beginning to end and magnifi- 
cently illustrated, of men who are laying 
the groundwork for the sea age they feel is 
soon to come—swimming “across miles of 
country no man had known, free and 
level, with our flesh feeling what the fish 
scales know.” 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF INSECTS. 
By Albro Gaul. Illustrated. Rinehart. $4.00. 


Unlike most entomologists, who give their 
time and writing to the control of insect 
pests, Albro Gaul has devoted the greater 
part of his readable and soundly accurate 
study to those more than ninety-five per 
cent of all insect species which are bene- 
ficial or at least neutral to man. In conclud- 
ing this altogether fascinating appraisal of 
the activities, strengths and potentialities of 
six-legged creatures, the reader will find 
needed reassurance in Mr. Gaul’s emphatic 
statement that insects will never rule the 
earth. Added distinction is given to this 
book in that it is the first product of the 
new Higonnet-Moyroud photographic type- 
composing machine. 


POSSUMS. By Carl Hartman. Illustrated. 
Texas. $6.00. 


The opossum, that strange and primitive 
American marsupial, has intrigued zoolo- 
gists since the time of Columbus. Dr. Carl 
Hartman, the distinguished embryologist, 
has now collected in a readable and well- 
illustrated volume just about everything 
known about the animal, and has separated 
the facts scientifically established by himself 
and other competent observers from the 
mass of pseudo-scientific and purely fic- 
tional material pertaining to this curious 
mammal. The author has a certain amount 
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of academic fun comparing these earlier 


writings with his own careful observations, 
but, alas, in at least one instance he has 
himself slipped, through the use of mislead- 
ing and inaccurate photographs purporting 
to show that opossums can kill the deadly 
moccasins! 


SPRING BIRTH AND OTHER POEMS, By 
Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.00. 


Mark Van Doren is a poet of quiet voice., 


He writes with a strong religious feeling, 
which is expressed without reference to 
dogma or traditional rituals. Deeply aware 
of the turbulence and despair of our age, 
he is still able to reflect on the wonders of 
love and nature, the challenge of Time and 
nostalgia for its passing. Mr. Van Doren’s 
poetry is introspective and provocative, and 
his writing has a classical simplicity and 
austerity which are both lyrical and pene- 
trating. 


WILLA CATHER: A Critical Biography. By 
E. K. Brown, completed by Leon Edel, 
Knopf. $4.00. 


An encomium to the spirit and art of 
Willa Cather, this biography presents a 
thematic analysis of her writings in the 
light of the available source material about 
her family background and the social en- 
vironment which molded her. In her early 
years in Red Cloud, Nebraska, Willa Cather 
witnessed the transition of a pioneering 
community to a narrow and stultifying pro- 
vincial town. The strength, beauty and en- 
durance she found in the pioneering forces 
of American life captured her imagination. 


Artist and pioneer were, for her, paired to- 


gether in the struggle against the crude 
materialism and conformity of the civiliza- 
tion which had succeeded it. Although she 
lived many years in the busy cities of the 
East and traveled widely, she was always in 
search of the past. The noble spirit and 
gracious traditions of the Old World, the 
vitality of those immigrant pioneers on the 
Nebraska Divide, her own frustrations as a 
nonconforming and artistic personality in 
Red Cloud—these were the molding forces 
of her spirit and art. Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Edel have presented a revealing study of 


Miss Cather; and, except for the sometimes 
cloying effect of their reverential attitude, it 
is informative and pleasant reading. 


A GOOD MAN. By Jefferson Young. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.00. 


Albert Clayton has a wife, Louella, and 
a family. He works Mr. ‘Tittle’s land, lives 
in Mr. ‘Tittle’s shack. Since he’d like a home 
as handsome as a white man’s, he plans to 
paint it white. That sounds like an inno- 
cent aspiration, but white neighbors do not 
approve of a cabin in the sky for Albert. 
That he is not lynched may prove there’s 
progress in the South; but that he still does 
not get his paint job is in a way as evil as 
lynching itself. This is one of the season’s 
best and most challenging novels—quiet 
and strong. 


THE PLANTATION. By Ovid Williams Pierce. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


A worthy man, Ed Ruffin, who has the 
strength of his reliable convictions, is the 
central character in this novel. While aged 
Mr. Ed lies on his death bed, friends and 
memories come swarming in from all over 
the plantation and from the farther reaches 
of the South in which he, his elders and his 
juniors lived their rich lives. From the very 
start—when Mr. Pierce notes the flies set- 
tling ominously on the unconscious man, 
and when the Negro child unerringly senses 
that Mr. Ed stricken is no longer Mr, Ed— 
the reader realizes that this is a remarkably 
perceptive writer. 


THE STONES OF THE HOUSE. By Theodore 

Morrison. Viking. $3.50. 

Theodore Morrison’s The Stones of the 
House is a rare first novel: it is civilized, 
gentle and civil. The chief problem it poses 
is what good does doing good do. Mr, Mor- 
rison tries to define his answer by solving 
the questions of his plot: Will the acting 
university president get the presidency? 
Will the new library get built? Will the rich 
old boor get the word? Will academic free- 
dom win? But in the struggle to resolve his 
questions, Mr. Morrison has tied all the 
strands of his plot together in a slightly 
textbookish fashion. None the less, the book 
can still be warmly recommended. 
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space, we cannot guarantee to print all letters received.—EDITOR. 


Modern Man and the Intellectual 


Joseph Wood Krutch, in his very pene- 
trating analysis of “The Loss of Con- 
fidence” [AMERICAN SCHOLAR, Spring, 1953], 
has made, I believe, one fallacious major 
assumption which leads him astray. “Mod- 
ern man,” Mr. Krutch argues, has lost con- 
fidence in his ability to govern himself 
because he has accepted the philosophy of 
materialistic rationalism, which tells him 
that he is not a free agent capable of 
choice and decision, but “merely the prod- 
uct of the forces that have operated on 
him.” 

Who is “modern man”? If Mr. Krutch is 
referring to intellectuals as a class, his 
thesis may be valid. But his description of 
disillusion scarcely applies to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, most of whom know 
little of either Shaw or Wells (whom Mr. 
Krutch uses as examples of the loss of con- 
fidence) and are totally unacquainted with 
the philosophy of materialistic rationalism. 

Fortunately, the intellectuals who have 
lost confidence have had very little in- 
fluence on the man in the street. If the 
intellectual will leave his cloister and go 
out among the farmers and mechanics and 
factory workers and manufacturers and 
merchants in this time of unprecedented 
national prosperity, he will find, I believe, 
abundant optimism, ample confidence in 
the rewards of enterprise and ingenuity, 
and an unspoken belief in the power of the 
individual to make of himself what he will. 

I happen to believe that much of this 
confidence is misdirected. We are too prone 
to assume that the present summer solstice 
in this country is universal and perpetual. 


Probably the most dangerous aspect of 
American self-confidence is what D. W. 
Brogan calls the illusion of American 
omnipotence, a notion which is playing 
havoc with our foreign policy. 

All of which points up the real task of 
the intellectual who has lost confidence. 
His job is to get out into the streets and 
the factories and the farms, to walk among 
the people, to learn the nature of American 
confidence, to absorb some of it himself, 
and to give it the guidance and direction 
it so vitally needs. 

HAROLD GILLIAM 
Laguna, California 


* * * 


I make no apology for considering the 
attitude of intellectuals because I do not 
consider even conscious intellectuality 
necessarily stultifying—especially when, as 
in the case of my article, “the intellectual” 
is defined so broadly as to include the whole 
public for such writers as Wells and Shaw. 
In my opinion there is good reason for be- 
lieving that materialism, determinism, and 
a general conviction that not we, but “so- 
ciety” is responsible for our defects have 
filtered down to the class which believes 
without knowing quite what it believes and 
that, in the long run, intellectuals of one 
kind or another do influence that more or 
less inarticulate mass which Mr. Gilliam 
seems to believe the only one worth con- 
sidering. One does not have to understand 
Finstein’s mass-energy formula to be blown 
up by a bomb. 

Joseren Woop KRUTCH 
Tucson, Arizona 
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An Obvious Error 


In the current issue of THE AMERICAN 
ScHoLar [Spring, 1953], the article “Do 
Economists Know Anything?” portrays in- 
structively some of the reasons for con- 
tradictory forecasts by individual eco- 
nomists, and the need for a healthy 
skepticism on the part of readers in in- 
terpreting statistical data. Doesn't Professor 
Machlup strain too hard to make his point, 


however, when he represents an increase in“ 


national income from 161 billion dollars 
to 182.8 billion as an increase of 21.8 per 


cent (page 173)? 
se RALPH C. GRAY 
i Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


* * * 


I read with interest the article “Do 
Economists Know Anything?” in the Spring 
issue of "THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 

I would like to know how Mr. Machlup, 
on page 173, arrives at a percentage of 21.8 
per cent when discussing national income 
figures. The dollar difference is indeed 21.8, 
but according to my calculations the per- 
centage difference is 13.5 per cent. Small 
wonder, under these circumstances, that 
economists are often wrong in their esti- 
mates. 

If economics is to become a science, we 
must stay away from inaccuracies such as 
the above; and further, we must refrain 
from such unscientific bases as “average 
mixture of common stock” and “represen- 
tative common stock for the period” (page 
170). These figures can quite obviously be 
slanted to suit the purpose of the premise 
we are trying to prove or defend. 

Cart E. GUTMAN 
New York, New York 


* ** # 


To be sure, the difference in the national 
income figure was 21.8 billions, not per 
cent. The typists obvious error and the 
author’s oversight are regrettable, but 
should not deceive Messrs. Gutman and 
Gray or any other American scholar. 

Mr. Gutman can check up on what ap- 
pears to him as “unscientific bases” of com- 
parisons by referring to the scholarly 


analysis by Alfred Cowles, “Can Stock 

Market Forecasters Forecast?” Econome- 
trica, Vol. I (1933), pp. 310-11 and 315. 

Fritz MACHLUP 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Steady, Steady! 


The Van Doren and Jones articles in 
your Autumn ’51 number showed, I 
thought, some demoralization. Is there 
something of this in your current Spring 
number? 

Mr. Redding begins, “We have lost the 
sense of wonder.” Have you? Later on he 
speaks of fear being “the connecting prin- 
ciple.” Is it? The scholars, he says, should 
blame themselves. They no longer teach 
“delight in learning” or extract wisdom 
from it. ‘They default to “practical men” its 
uses and goals. He calls upon them, in con- 
clusion, to distill wisdom in their con- 
sciences and to speak out to the world. 

One might reply, “Steady, steady!” The 
scholars’ role is perhaps to remain sane, 
especially in this time of generalized emo- 
tion and excessive broadcast of moralities. 
Counter-hysteria will not quell hysteria. 
One man’s “true wisdom” may be another 
man’s cant. Valid propositions, such as, for 
example, “Institutions should serve those 
concerned” and “The norm is truth,” may 
become the less operative the more they 
are repeatedly asserted out of circumstance 
and are taken as slogans, One hopes our 
intellectual life will remain healthy, a clear 
area. 

Mr. Krutch should take up mathematics, 
that certain science of that about which one 
knows nothing. His confidence that others 
are mistaken and shaken and that his 
aesthetic concoction and appreciation of 
things are somehow a working description 
of them provides comic relief. The habits 
of literary criticism perhaps do not carry 
over so well into objective social analysis. 

In his article he attributes to “Science” 
(capital “s,” p. 152) and to a “materialistic 
rationalism” our possibly “correct and 
fatal” views about ourselves. But an im- 
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proved “science of man” (smal p. 153) 

may save us. Awaiting Mr. Krutch’s next— 

The New Age of Faith, | wager—we may 

as well keep our sense of proportion and 
act reasonably. 

ALFRED OGLE 

É Fairfield, Connecticut 


More About Loyalty Oaths 


The dissent of Mr. Norm Gelman to my 
opinion about the secular loyalty oath is 
noted in your Spring, 1953 publication. 

If a person is loyal to the United States 
of America, I am puzzled why he or she 
would refuse to take a written loyalty oath 
similar to that taken by our naturalized 
citizens. Loyalty of the subject is implied; 
yet, under certain circumstances, the state 
may demand that it be expressed in writing. 

If a person is loyal to God, I am puzzled 
why he or she would refuse to pledge to 
keep the Ten Commandments. A loyal 
Hebrew or Christian would not hesitate. 
Therein is a loyalty pledge! For this there 
is precedent. The first Christians made the 
pledge openly. See Pliny’s letter to his 
Emperor, Trajan, about the Christians. 

With the disloyal and the heathen there 
is persuasion, but no debate. As I write this 
statement, I have no particular individual 
or individuals in mind. I prefer to let my 
readers classify themselves. 

WILLARD L. De Yor 
Hewitt, New Jersey 


Cost of National Existence 


I enjoyed and heartily applaud Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd’s excellent article “The Fear of 
Ideas,” published in the Autumn issue. 
However, Boyd says on page 419: “In- 
dividual liberty purchased at the cost of 
national existence would be meaningless.” 
Why? Texas and Hawaii surrendered their 
national existence and seem none the worse 
for it; 

Mary ELLEN KRUG CASE 
Seattle, Washington 


Quantity or Quality? 


Several issues ago, Donald Lloyd offered 
“The National Mania for Correctness’ as 
an explanation for the bad writing of lit- 
erate Americans. In view of the slovenly 
English encountered on all sides, I would 
not have supposed there is such a mania. 
But since Mr. Lloyd has observed it, per- 
haps we must provisionally accept it. 


¿ In any event, a “mania” for correctness 


must be quite a minor factor. A more im- 
portant factor in bad writing may be found 
in the temper of our time. This is a nerv- 
ous, impatient, excited age. Under its whip 
and spur, many men write too fast and too 
much. They do not take pains to write well. 
They do not rewrite their text until they 
achieve clarity and style. ue 

It takes more than a disregard of the rules 
of correct English to convert pedagese into 
lucid and workmanlike English. Apart from 
the writings of men of genius in expression, 
there has always been a great amount of 
bad writing. 

A typical example is found in the writ- 
ings of our foremost Chief Justice, John 


. Marshall. Shortly after the death of Wash- 


ington, Marshall wrote a semi-official life . 
of him. It’s a huge affair, one of the dullest 
books ever written, It has all the faults of 
which Mr. Lloyd complains as though this 
age had newly invented them, and is full 
of writing that is “muddy, backward, con- 
voluted and self-strangled.” 

Later, as Chief Justice, Marshall achieved 
a style which is lucid, energetic and highly 
persuasive. He achieved this mastery of ex- 
pression by taking pains, as many of the 
abler nonprofessional writers can if they 
make a sustained effort to write clearly and 
well. 

To go further than this and expect that 
disregard of the rules for writing correct 
English will enable such writers to give us 
a style that is, in Mr. Lloyd's words, “brisk, 
casual, colorful, amused, ironic and enter- 
taining” is to demand more than human 
nature can furnish. There is much too 
much dullness and mediocrity in the world 
for this to come to pass. 

BENJAMIN H. KIZER 
Spokane, Washington 
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Loyalty and Freedom 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


WO THINGS BECOME INCREASINGLY EVIDENT as the sickness of 
our American democracy approaches its inevitable crisis: one 
is the surpassing genius of the founders of this Republic; the other 
is the transience of even the greatest of political resolutions. It was 
the supreme achievement of the generation of the American Revo- 
lution that it solved the most difficult of all constitutional problems, 
the problem of the reconciliation within one society of the con- 
flicting human desires for freedom and for community. It may well 
be the ultimate shame of our generation that with us that resolu- 
tion fails. 

A free society is, of course, a contradiction in terms. Freedom 
means individual freedom: above all, freedom of conscience and 
freedom of mind. Society means community of some sort: not only 
membership in the community, but loyalty to the community. 
Only where all men think and believe alike does the contradiction 
disappear; and such societies, as history has demonstrated over and 
over again, are not alive but dead. Elsewhere, a resolution must 
be found not in conformity, but in the very nature of human dif- 
ference. It was there that the authors of the American Constitution 


© ARCHIBALD MaclLEISH is Boylston Professor at Harvard University. This 
article is based upon an address given by him last December at the opening of the 
William Pyle Philips Collection of Renaissance Literature at Haverford College. 
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found it. They rejected as unworkable and offensive the notion 
of an established creed or an official doctrine or a national belief 
to be held in common by all Americans. Conformity of belief has, 
from time to time in the history of the world, overrun whole 
populations like a plague, flinging them into fanatical religious 
wars upon unbelievers everywhere; but it is not by chills and 
fevers such as these that nations are established or that nations 
endure. Nations are created, nations endure, by the men who com- 
pose them—the actual men, the individual men. And it was in the 
individuality of the individual men, in their differences from each 
other, that the founders of this Republic put their trust. 

Men were to create a community in America not because they 
were to belong to the same race, not because they were to sub- 
scribe to the same political doctrines, not because they were to 
worship in the same church, but because they were to share a 
common experience, the experience of being free together. ‘They 
were to be free to be men and so to share freedom and so to become 
a community and a nation. Their loyalty was to be a loyalty to the 
right of each one of them, and so of all of them, to be free. It was 
the conviction of our ancestors—a conviction which they wrote 
into their Constitution in the form of an explicit limitation on 
the law-making power of the central government—that loyalty to 
the liberty of every man to believe what he chooses would outlast 
loyalty to any formulation of belief whatever. That that conviction 
was well grounded, the history of the American people down to 
our own time has conclusively demonstrated. 

But though the American resolution has proved itself under 
varying conditions over a considerable period of time, it was never 
more than a balancing of conflicting human needs. A shift in either 
direction—toward a more passionate assertion of the demands of 
individual freedom, or a more jealous insistence upon the pre- 
cedence of the community—was always possible and did, of course, 
from time to time occur. There was always, in consequence, the 
danger that one emotional need might so overbalance the other 
that the underlying structure would collapse. What has been 
happening in the United States over the period of the past five 
years or more makes it tragically evident that that danger is now 
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both real and present. There has been a massive, almost glacial, 
shift away from the passion for individual freedom and toward a 
desire for security of association, of belonging, of conformity. 

The change is not a purely American phenomenon. It has been 
observed elsewhere during recent years and, in some parts of the 
world, in the most extreme forms. In eastern Europe and in Asia, 
a cancerous aggravation of the natural human desire for com- 
munity and association has sent millions of human beings to march 
in Red Flag parades and Brown Shirt parades and Fascist triumphs 
—illions of human beings who have found in the community of 
shouting voices, the community of hatred for the outsiders, the 
community of persecution and murder, something their sick hearts 
required. We have not come to that in this Republic, but it is only 
too clear that the emotions which move us are emotions capable, 
if similarly perverted, of similar consequences. ‘Che same perplexity 
and hatred and fear which have formed the Communist herds and 
the Fascist gangs in other countries have already produced their 
herds and gangs in the United States; and conformity of opinion 
and belief, the first demands of the mob everywhere, has been 
secured by methods which differ only in degree from the methods 
of the Moscow and Berlin streets. When loyalty is put before free- 
dom, and when loyalty is made to mean loyalty not to the right 
to be free, but to the demands of the majority, with economic and 
social destruction as the penalty for dissent, the drums of Moscow 
and Berlin are near enough to hear. 

What has been happening in American schools and universities 
in the past few months is plain enough for any eye to read. The 
explanation of the successful intrusion of government—or of a 
group of politicians acting in the name of government—into an 
area from which the American tradition, if not the American Con- 
stitution, excludes it, is to be found in the changed attitude of the 
American people. We Americans have become increasingly con- 
vinced that unless we can believe in something in common, the 
Communists will take us over. To the Russians, we tell ourselves, 
communism is a faith. How, then, can we hope to confront it with 
nothing but the freedom of each one of us to believe what he 
pleases? And how, unless our educational institutions produce 
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like-minded men and women, can we hope to become a like-minded 
people? And unless we become a like-minded people, how, in this 
iceberg age of gigantic floating lumps of national mentality, can 
our nation survive? We can think of no answer either in our own 
history or elsewhere; and the longing for conformity so overwhelms 
us that we look on in silence, if not in active approval, while the 
one freedom which underlies all others—the freedom of the mind— 
is attacked at the point where its protection is most essential to 
the Republic, and by methods of hypocrisy and intimidation which . 
shame us all. 

It is our silence as a people, far more than the mischievousness 
of the politicians engaged in this foray, which should give concern 
to those who truly love the country. There have always been 
cynical and ambitious politicians, ignorant of the American tradi- 
tion or contemptuous of its meaning, who would gladly lead the 
mob against the individual for political advantage. What is new 
is the encouragement given men of this character by the indiffer- 
ence of the citizens. ‘The eight or ten great newspapers which still 
maintain their integrity have protested. ‘Che leaders of the learned 
professions and of the American churches and of liberal and labor 
organizations have condemned the whole campaign of censorship 
and suppression. But the country is silent when it does not openly 
applaud. If attacks on individual liberty are conducted in the name 
of “loyalty,” they are justified without more argument. It makes 
no difference that the “loyalty” asserted is not the loyalty Americans 
have understood in the past—loyalty to the right of each individual 
to think and speak as he chooses, loyalty to the ideal of freedom. 
It makes no difference that the “loyalty” is loyalty to the economic 
and social and political and military and diplomatic views of the 
inquisitors. “Loyalty” is in question, and “loyalty” comes before 
freedom in a time like this. 

If “loyalty” continues to come before freedom in the American 
scale of values, there can be little doubt as to the ultimate outcome. 
The delicate balance upon which the Republic has maintained 
itself for almost two hundred years will be destroyed, and the 
United States will follow Nazi Germany and Communist Russia 
into that frozen world in which everything coheres and conforms, 
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and the life of the individual mind and soul is of no more sig- 
nificance than the life of a single drop of frozen water in an ice 
floe. No one who believes in the vitality of the American people— 
no one who recalls the passionate indignation with which they have 
defended their personal liberties in the past—can suppose that this 
will happen. But as time goes by and the expected revulsion of 
opinion against the censors and inquisitors fails to materialize, there 
is an anxious questioning in many hearts. What has befallen us as 
a people? Have we truly changed, or have we only forgotten for a 
time the history out of which we come? Is it our fear of communism, 
sedulously played upon by the perpetrators of these evils, which 
destroys our faith in freedom, or has our faith in freedom itself 
decayed? 

History, if honest history is written in the world ahead, perhaps 
will find an answer. We ourselves can only guess at one. We would 
guess, I think, that fear of communism is not the entire explana- 
tion. There is a limit to the extent to which a virile and sanguine 
people, united in a contempt for Communist theory and Com- 
munist practice, can be terrified by cries that they are about to be 
converted to communism by secret operatives and darkling con- 
spiracies. We would guess also, I suppose, that the explanation is 
not to be found in any conscious decline in our devotion to the 
ideas of freedom. Those who now attack personal freedom at its 
roots in the universities, and who threaten to attack it in the 
churches and the press, are themselves obliged to use the vocabulary 
of freedom to justify their activities. What would seem to us to have 
changed, I think, is not our belief in freedom but our faith in free- 
dom—our faith that freedom will really work—that it can, itself, 
and by its own means, survive the attacks of enemies as gigantic, 
as closely integrated, as disciplined, as controlled as the enemy it 
faces now. 

But to say this is to say, at the same time, something more. Faith 
in freedom rests necessarily upon faith in man. ‘The American 
belief in man was the condition precedent to the existence of the 
American Republic. It was because men like John Adams and 
Franklin and Jefferson believed in man that they believed in the 
possibility that men might govern themselves: the possibility, that 
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is to say, of freedom. A loss of faith in freedom results, by the same 
logic, from a loss of faith in man. And it is that, almost certainly, 
which has occurred in the United States. We no longer wholly 
trust the power of the institutions of freedom to defend themselves 
by the methods of freedom because we no longer wholly believe 
in the capacity of men to live as men in a world such as our tech- 
nicians and scientists have revealed to us. Our symbol—the symbol 
which made us the nation we were—has shriveled. 

If this, or something like it, is the explanation of our tragic loss 
of heart, then at least part of the responsibility can be allocated 
readily enough. The underlying failure is a failure of education. 
We have increasingly ignored the human things, the things of the 
mind and spirit, the proofs of man’s dignity and worth, in the 
teaching. of our schools and even in our universities; and we are 
paying the inevitable price. Generations of schoolboys taught only 
techniques and tools produce generations of men to whom only 
techniques and tools are important, men who have no comprehen- 
sion of their own résources or those of their neighbors, men who 
know nothing of those great conceptions of human destiny, those 
patterns of life and death, which our kind has produced over count- 
Jess generations. 

In the struggle for the defense of human freedom, everything 
depends on the vitality of the belief in man, on the health and 
vigor of the human things; and there is no way to maintain the 
human things but to know them. A man of morality in Rome was 
a man who knew and respected the mores, the acknowledged 
human ways, the forms and orders; and it is not otherwise with 
us. A free man is a man who knows and loves the things of which 
a man in freedom is capable. Only those who know what a man 
can be at his best, in his arts, in his conceptions, in his imagination 
and his realization, are capable of valuing freedom, and only those 
who are capable of valuing freedom are likely to defend it. 
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America and Art 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


HE COMPELLING FACT ABOUT ART IN AMERICA is that it is not 

organic. It has almost no share in shaping our life; it offers, 
rather, compensation for the shapelessness. And just because we 
prescribe a certain amount of art for ourselves as a kind of corrective 
—being “deficient” in art as we might be in calcium or iron—we 
regard it less as ordinary nourishment than as a tonic, something 
we gulp rather than sip, regard with esteem and yet suspicion, and 
either require to be made up with a pleasant taste or exult in be- 
cause it tastes unpleasant. The American feeling, or lack of feeling, 
for art has been immemorially easy to satirize, whether at the one 
extreme of Babbittry or at the other of Bohemia. All the same, for 
whatever reasons, such feeling has long been part of the American 
character—which is to say that the American bent, the American 
genius, has honestly moved in other directions. Like the Romans 
and the Germans, we are not an artistic people. ‘This may be partly 
the result of our so long being able to reach out, rather than having 
to turn inward; of our possessing a vast continent to traverse, sub- 
due, explore, develop, grow rich on, so that there was no husbanding 
or skilled handling of resources, no modifying what we started with 
or were saddled with into something gracious and expressive. A 
race, like an individual, develops a style in part through what it 
has uniquely, in part through what it has too little of. French prose 
owes its dry, neat lucidity to the same things that produced a general 
lack of magic in French poetry; French women owe their chic, I 
would think, to their general lack of girlish beauty. Americans have 
suffered from overabundance—from not needing to substitute art 
for nature, form for substance, method for materials. At the very 
© LOUIS KRONENBERGER, author, drama critic and lecturer, is a visiting pro- 
fessor at Brandeis University and City College of New York. “America and Art” is 


part of a book on American culture, to appear early in 1954 under the title of 
Company Manners. 
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point where a patina might begin to appear, or mellowness to suf- 
fuse, we have abandoned what we made for something newer, 
brisker, shinier; and with each such act, we have become a little 
less “artistic” in our approach. But of course there is more to it 
than that. An artistic people—the French, the Chinese, the ancient 
Greeks—is one whose necessities are made the comelier by its 
dreams, but whose dreaming is equally controlled by its necessities: 
the two are integrated, are never so harshly at odds that the dream- 
ing must serve as a lurid compensation. With an artistic people, a 
kind of good sense regulates both its acquisitive side and its aspiring 
one; and from deprecating excess on a large scale, it eventually does 
so in small ways as well. Hence the design of existence stands forth 
more powerfully than the décor; and because design, unlike décor, 
affects a whole society, the national traits and instincts and responses 
get beyond cost or size or class, and equally characterize the rich and 
the poor, the cultivated and the unlettered. ‘There is always a sense 
of bone structure about an artistic people—think of the Spaniards 
—a touch of severity, of economy. There is, I suppose, something 
rather classic than romantic—a sense of the ancestor as well as the 
individual. 

An artistic people need not (and very likely will not) be pro- 
foundly poetic or mystical, as the English and the Germans are. It 
is plainly because the English and the Germans lead such double 
lives, because one extreme must almost atone for the other, because 
dreaming grows out of repressions or helps to stamp out reality, 
that two nations so given to vulgar instincts and material aims 
should be capable of such splendid intensities—aintensities which, 
for all that, do constitute excesses. And we too, as a people, are 
driven to compensate; are so excessively aspiring for being so ex- 
cessively acquisitive; come back to God through guilt or satiety; 
go on binges with Beauty because it is no part of our daily life— 
and we somehow think the extent of the undertaking will make up 
for the quality. Our magnates are always giving away millions not 
too shiningly acquired; our aging plutocrats leave a spendthrift 
order for art like the flashy sports who buy their women ten dozen 
American Beauty roses. Nothing amuses or appalls us more than a 
gangster’s funeral with its carloads of flowers and wreaths; and noth- 
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ing teaches us less. The gangster’s funeral is actually the model for 
Broadway’s super-musicals, for the murals on civic architecture, for 
Florida’s luxury resorts; and the gangster’s funeral is itself a late 
development, the descendant of the Newport “cottage’’-—the only 
difference being that at Newport conspicuous waste was confined 
to living, where in Chicago it specialized in death. 

But it is not just the excesses born of wealth that have failed to 
make us an artistic people. After all, corsairs and conquistadors are 
the ancestors of most cultures; and French châteaux and Italian 
palazzi of even the best periods stress sheer display quite as much 
as they stress beauty. We may just come near enough to being an 
artistic people to explain why we are not and perhaps cannot be one. 
We are an inventive and adaptive people; and thus our whole effort, 
our whole genius, is to modify rather than mold, to make more efh- 
cient rather than more expressive. We are dedicated to improve- 
ment—to improving our minds and our mousetraps, our inventions 
and our diets. We are so dedicated to improvement that we neither 
ask nor care whether a thing needs to be improved, is able to be im- 
proved, or, qualifying as an improvement, will necessarily seem like 
a benefit. We never seem to wonder whether we may not be compli- 
cating things by simplifying them, or making them useless by so 
constantly making them over. But the ability to invent, the desire 
to improve, may partly spring from our having got so much later 
a start than other civilizations—from our being at a log-cabin and 
homespun stage when Europe had long achieved silks and marble, 
and then lagging for so long behind them. We first were made com- 
petitive from a sense of our marked inferiority to others; we then 
became, from our sense of our natural wealth and resources, com- 
petitive among ourselves; and we are now, of course, inventive 
because we are competitive: last year’s model must be disparaged so 
that this year’s model can be sold. But no matter how genuine was 
the original impulse, or how sheerly commercial it is today, in- 
ventiveness has become ingrained in our practice, and our source 
of constant pride; and even among the best of us—unless we are 
extremely vigilant—it is now an influence on our taste. Abroad, 
avant-gardism expressed the crying need among old cultures for 
new forms and feelings; here, we often seem to be breaking with 
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tradition before establishing it; here, experiment has a gadget air, 
a will-to-invent about it, as often as a sense of rebellion or release. 
This gadget aspect crops up everywhere, in the most unexpected 
places. Thus, our highbrow criticism is constantly inventing and 
amending a vocabulary—one that somehow will seem a special, up- 
to-the-minute possession of critics, exactly as the latest models in 
cars or television sets will seem a special, up-to-the-minute possession 
of prosperous suburban life. The actual character, too, of our pres- 
ent-day literary jargon——so much of it psychiatric and sociological— 
is that of a profoundly inartistic, indeed, an aesthetically quite bar- 
barous yet irrepressibly inventive people. ‘Take just one simple 
example. In the entire language I doubt whether there exists an 
uglier word, or one less needed for the use it has been put to, than 
the word sensitivity. One special and particular meaning could be 
allowed it—the sensitivity, let us say, of a photographic plate to 
light. But even among critics with a historical sense and a cultivated 
ear, it has almost completely ousted the two words that for centuries 
so happily shouldered, and so neatly divided, the burden: sensibility 
and sensitiveness. But the whole highbrow vocabulary, the whole 
need for new spring-and-fall models in literary language—subsume 
one year, mystique the next, exfoliate the year after—exhibits our 
national need to adapt and amend and apply at any cost, with no 
great concern for the urgency, and perhaps even less for the right- 
ness, of the words themselves. And even more indicative than their 
original “coinage” is the indecent speed with which they become 
almost unbearable clichés; even more, also, than their coinage itself 
is the fact that they are so uniformly pretentious, so very rarely 
picturesque. If only critics would read Dr. Johnson for his wisdom 
and not for his choice of words. We are inartistic, indeed, in our 
very approach to art. 

We have never as a people regarded art as something to live with, 
to freely delight in, to call by its first name. Perhaps this derives 
from something beyond an inventive streak that keeps us restless, 
or an awe that makes us uncomfortable: perhaps had we had more 
opportunity to live with art; we might have acquired a more relaxed 
attitude toward it. It has never been on our doorstep; we have had 
to go in search of it, go doubly in search—as much to discover what 
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it is as where it is. The journeys have had a little of the air of pil- 
grimages; the works of art, a great deal of the sanctity of shrines. 
The whole burden of our criticism, our constant cultural plaint, is 
how scant, and impure, and imperfect, and isolated art in America 
has been—which, inevitably, has conditioned our approach to it. 
We insist on strong, emphatic, unmistakable reactions; we either 
swoon or snub, analyze at tedious length or dismiss with a mere 
wave of the hand. We go at art, in other words, not lke casual, 
cultivated shoppers, but like a race of antique-shop dealers for 
whom everything is either magnificently authentic or the merest 
fake; and the result—though of course there are other reasons, too 
—~is that we cannot take art in our stride. So belated and uneasy an 
approach has made us about art what Prohibition made my whole 
generation about wine: either frank, unblushing ignorgmuses or 
comically solemn snobs. Different levels of Americans reveal very 
different attitudes toward art; but what is perhaps most significant 
is that they all reveal one marked kind of attitude or another. They 
either tend to hold back lest they commit howlers; or to go into 
raptures lest they be taken for clods; or to pooh-pooh the whole 
business lest they seem longhaired and sissified; or to purse their 
lips and utter pronunciamentos lest they seem just vulgarly sus- 
ceptible or humanly responsive. 

If classifying them as fence-straddlers or as poseurs or as philis- 
tines or as prigs is to simplify and even travesty the matter, it may 
yet help account for the fact that we are not a people for whom, at 
any level, art is just a natural and congenial aspect of existence. The 
very “uselessness” of it—the fact that art, like virtue, is its own 
reward; again, the very magic of it—the fact that it cannot be re- 
duced to a formula or equation; the utter arrogance of it—the fact 
that money cannot buy it nor American salesmanship or elbow 
grease achieve it: these are, at the very outset, reasons for mystifica- 
tion and distrust. Its kind of arrogance, or refusal to be won on 
extrinsic terms—as of a high-mettled, beautiful girl whom no 
suitor can win on the strength of his bank account, his family back- 
ground, or his sober, industrious habits-—seems improper, even un- 
ethical, to a people who can respect putting a high price on some- 
thing, who can approve and even enjoy a hard tussle till things are 
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won, but who can no more understand than they can approve that 
something is beyond negotiations, is just not to be bought. Art to 
them is not a high-mettled girl, but an extremely unreasonable 
woman. Art’s kind of magic again—art’s refusal to be achieved 
through laboratory methods, through getting up charts or sym- 
posiums or sales conferences, through looking at smears under the 
microscope—its magic seems behind the times, almost downright 
retarded, to a people with a genius for the synthetic. Art’s kind of 
uselessness, finally—its non-vitamin-giving health, its non-pep-you- 
up modes of pleasure, its non-materialistic enrichment—quite gen- 
uinely confuses a people who have been educated to have something 
to show for their efforts, if only a title or a medal or a diploma. 
Art, for most Americans, is a very queer fish—it can’t be reasoned 
with, it can’t be bribed, it can’t be doped out or duplicated; above 
all, it can’t be cashed in on. 

Someone, Max Beerbohm perhaps, once defined a Bohemian as 
a person who uses things for what they’re not intended—a window 
drapery, let us say, for a ball dress, or a goldfish bowl for a soup 
tureen. And this just a little defines the American sense of the ar- 
tistic. We must endow everything with a new twist, an added value, 
an extra function. We literally cannot let well enough alone; hence 
we very often make it worse—and never more, perhaps, than when 
we also make it better. The new element, the new effect, the new 
use to which an art form is put, very often has to do with achieving 
something more tractable or palatable or painless or time- or labor- 
saving; with offering, at the very least, old wine in new bottles, and 
much more to our satisfaction, old wine in plastic containers or ice 
cream cones. Thus we have Somerset Maugham re-edit and abridge 
the. classics; we get a present-day version of Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal, a Negro Juno and the Paycock, a Cherry Orchard laid in 
- Mississippi; we have Mr. Orson Welles telescoping five of Shake- 
speare’s plays into one; we have something written for the piano 
performed on the violin, something intended for men taken over by 
women. We’re not, to be sure, the only nation that does such things; 
but I think we're the only nation that feels a compulsive urge to do 
them. Where the Germans have a particular genius for ersatz, for 
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substitutions, we have one for new twists and gimmicks, new mix- 
tures and combinations. We simply have to tamper: if we don't cut 
the words, we must add to the music; if we don’t change the story, 
we must shift the locale. Nowhere else, surely, can there be such a 
compulsion to make plays out of books, musicals out of plays, Aida’s 
into My Darlin’ Aida’s; to insert scenes, delete characters, include 
commentators; to turn gas stations into cathedrals, or churches into 
dance halls. Out of Plato and Berkeley we get ‘T'ranscendentalism; 
out of Transcendentalism we concoct Christian Science; and then, 
almost immediately, Jewish Science out of Christian. Many nations 
have discovered the devil in dancing, but we are perhaps the first 
to find God through calisthenics. And no doubt we create from all 
this the illusion that we are notably experimental in the arts, ever 
seeking new forms, contriving new functions, establishing new per- 
spectives. But, even ignoring the material or commercial side of it 
all, our contrivance of so many artful blends and twists and variants 
is really our avoidance of art itself, exactly as our craving for sensa- 
tions argues a distaste for, or fear of, experiences. Our whole artistic 
effort, if it does not parallel, then at least involves our genius for 
concocting the mixed drink and for putting the packaging ahead of 
the product. The result—from which almost all of us suffer more 
than we realize—is a kind of vulgarization, and one that can take 
place at high levels no less than at low ones. Our stressing signifi- 
cance in art rather than intensity, our present search for symbolic 
figures and concealed meanings and multiple levels: isn’t this part 
of our compulsion to introduce something new, add something 
extra, offer something unprecedented? Does it not bear witness, 
also, to our intellectual ingenuity rather than our aesthetic respon- 
siveness? Hasn’t the new multi-level Pierre or Confidence Man a 
kinship with the new split-level house, or the concealed meanings 
with the concealed plumbing, or the indirect approach with the in- 
direct lighting, or the taste for knotty problems with the taste for 
knotty pine? I do not think I am being anti-intellectual when I say 
that in America the intellect itself is being over-used and misused 
in the world of art, where—after all—the most thoughtful elucida- 
tion avails nothing without the right, pure, instinctive response; for 
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‘in art the reverse of Wordsworth’s saying is also true and immensely 
important: in art, there are tears that do often lie too deep for 
thoughts. 

Given our inventiveness, such endless and manifold vulgariza- 
tion is inevitable. No race can make an idea go farther than we can. 
We get the last ounce of derivable income from it; we carry it, in- 
deed, to distances that virtually obscure the original starting point. 
From the classic sandwich made with bread, we evolve the triple- 
decker made with ice cream; from the first motel, that could hardly 
have competed with a bath house, we are now contriving structures 
that will outdo—if not soon outmode—the Ritz. And quite beyond 
our double-barreled desire to make things profitable as well as 
attractive, all this technical skill and inventive cleverness must in 
the end conspire as much against our creative instincts as against 
our artistic ones. A nation that can so marvelously concoct must 
less and less feel any need to create. We are developing a genius for 
rewrite at the expense of one for writing, for stage directors who 
shall do the work of dramatists, for orchestrators who shall do the 
: work of composers. Everything today must carefully and exactly 
conform to public taste, yet offer a new wrinkle into the bargain— 
we insist on what might be called a kind of Murphy-bed of Pro- 
crustes. 

The effect of this vulgarization is almost sure to be pervasive and 
permanent. ‘There is something disarming, often indeed unnotice- 
able, about vulgarization itself. Sheer vulgarity quickly stands self- 
condemned, hence tends quickly to correct itself. Or where it per- 
sists—as representing something congenial to a particular social 
milieu or human type—it is so blatant as to isolate itself and pro- 
claim its own quarantine. So long as what is “wrong” can be quickly 
spotted, and thereafter vividly contrasted with what is “right,” 
whether or not it continues to exist, it can no longer triumph. The 
most insidious aspect of vulgarity, I would think, concerns not those 
to whom its appeal is obvious and immediate, but those, rather, 
whom it gradually and imperceptibly manages to win over, those 
who in the beginning are partly superior to it and who only by 
habituation sink to its level. A vulgarity that can thus contaminate 
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won't often, it seems clear, be of a primitive or glaring sort; it will 
be, rather, a worm in the apple, a sort of Greek bearing gifts. In the 
world of art, such vulgarity may boast that it does far more good 
than it does harm, that it makes many people respond to what they 
might otherwise pass by. I’m not speaking of the out-and-out popu- 
larization, but rather of such things as the movie version of Henry V 
or Stokowski’s arrangements of Bach—of things offered under the 
auspices of culture and aimed at reasonably cultured people. This 
form of vulgarization will by no means altogether misrepresent or 
even too greatly discolor. And though a severe taste may resist or 
reject it at once, a fairly sensitive taste—what I suppose is most 
conveniently called a middlebrow taste that, if left alone, might 
come to appreciate Bach or Shakespeare ‘“‘neat’’—will not resist or 
reject the adulteration, will soon, in fact, come to prefer and event- 
ually to require it. 

Vulgarization isn’t always a matter of making things pleasanter to 
the taste, or easier to swallow; it can also consist—which can con- 
stitute the highbrow maneuver—in making them more difficult and 
abstruse, rather resembling the homely girl who goes out of her _ 
way to accentuate her homeliness. It is as possible to defeat the 
primary end of art, the sense of beauty, by minimizing it as by 
rouging it up. Short cuts represent one kind of vulgarization, laby- 
rinths represent another. The highbrow procedure, if we were to 
raid the vocabulary that accompanies it, might be called counter- 
vulgarization. It constitutes, in any case, no cure or corrective for 
the middlebrow ailment, but rather a different kind of disease; and 
though its very lack of cheap allure will cause it to render art far 
less of a disservice than the rouge-and-syrup process, it is yet equally 
a barrier to our becoming an artistic people. What with art being 
something, on the one side, that slides smoothly down our gullets 
and on the other, something to be chewed long after any flavor is 
left, we can seldom any longer, I think, get the fine, sharp, vivid, 
simple first experience of art that must be the preliminary to any 
more complex one. Something is always doused over it or drained 
out of it, hiding the flavor or heightening it, removing gristle or 
adding lumps; or the thought or look of the thing, before we even 
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bite into it, conditions us. A man can no longer even read, let us 
say, the “Ode to a Nightingale” without the slightly guilty or, at any 
rate, self-conscious feeling that it is “romantic poetry.” 

As a result of the vulgarizing effort to make things palatable and 
of a counter-vulgarization that renders things parched, there is 
being beggared out of existence a high yet workable cultural ideal, 
a climate in which a sense of art can flourish. And it seems to me 
that the lack of a proper climate for art is a much more serious short- 
coming in America than the small number of works of art them- 
selves. Culture—in the old-fashioned, well-rounded sense of some- 
thing civilized and civilizing alike—has not simply failed as a 
reality in America, but is fast fading as an ideal. Such a culture 
stands in relation to formal education as good wine to the grape: 
it is a fermentation, a mellowing, a very special and at the same time 
wholly characterizing element; and it permeates society in terms of 
its sensibilities no less than its art. One can, of course, all too easily 
exalt such a culture as a way of-disparaging much that is essential 
and even healthful in modern life; and one can sigh for it on a sen- 
timental basis, in standpat terms. All the same, any way of life that 
lacks its best qualities can scarcely be looked upon as cultivated at 
all; at any rate, no amount of education or knowledge or skill can 
begin to mean the same thing. And actually the climate Į desiderate 
is no more than a salubrious, breeze-swept temperate zone; it is not, 
forbidding, nor oppressively patrician, nor strenuously democratic. 
A cool, dry judgment is mingled there with gusto and generous ap- 
preciation; the people there are no more mired in the past than 
running wild in the present; its tone is altogether urbane without 
being even faintly genteel; it boasts neither untouchables nor sacred 
cows; it displays a constant corrective irony and perhaps not over- 
much virtue; and everyone there is just sufficiently wrongheaded 
and prejudiced and inconsistent to be attractively human. 
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O merry-go-round go round go round 
merry go round with the music. 


Not wooden horses painted white 
with pink tongues and gilt bridles 
nor unicorns blue-lacquered with 
mauve reins and fuchsia saddles— 
but scarlet coffins with tambourines 
and creped and draped black cradles, 
and see the gentlemen hypnotized, 
the ladies in a trance 

with frozen mouths and pupils fixed 
in wide-eyed arrogance. 

Nailed to the swift-revolving floor 
O see their hobbies prance 

all up and down the piston rods. 

in static competence! 


A greased politico riding high 

on his diamond-studded gavel 

gazing at it with mystic love 

like Buddha at his navel, 

a lady reining with pale ringed hands 
her lipstick on a swivel, 

a monocled statistician—what 

an elegant figure spurring 
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his racy inside-out report! 

a minister deftly steering 

his pulpit draped with an altar cloth, 
a housewife, witched, aspiring 
heavenward on her trusty broom— 
O marvel at their daring! 


O merry-go-round go round go round 
revolving cemetery 
go round go round O merry 


© ALLISON ROSS's poems have appeared in Saturday Review of Literature, 
Harpers Bazaar, Lyric, Saturday Evening Post and several anthologies. 
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WILLIAM T. GOSSETT 


Roo I HAVE DONE SOME READING on the general reputation 
and standing of the Bar in this country. This proved to be a 
discouraging experience. Throughout, I encountered a jarring re- 
frain that runs something like this: 


The lawyers of today are conspicuously remiss in their duties to so- 
ciety. Lawyers no longer hold the position of eminence and leadership 
they once held. Blinkered by fat fees and loyalty to special interests, 
lawyers no longer contribute substantially to the common welfare. 
Indeed, they have degenerated into a group of technicians and special- 
ists. The competence of most lawyers cannot be questioned but they 
seem to lack a sense of obligation to their fellow-man. Et cetera. 


These are not the querulous complaints of laymen alone, but are 
a recurring refrain in contemporary legal writing and utterances. 
Note, for example, the words of the late Chief Justice Stone: 
“Candor would compel even those of us who have the most abiding 
faith in our profession, and the firmest belief in its capacity for 
future usefulness, to admit that in our time the Bar has net main- 
tained its traditional position of public influence and leadership.” 

More recently, Professor Llewellyn of Columbia Law School put 
the matter bluntly: “Our men of the law have not been wise to let 
slip a standing which, in this country, they used to have. They used 
to be, as of course (along with preachers, prophets, and successful 
generals), the people on whom other people called to tell them what 
any trouble was all about. They used to be, also, and again as of 
course (along with political leaders), the people to whom other peo- 
ple turned when they wanted to know how to get things done.” 

Such observations—and they are so numerous as to make a 
melancholy chorus—constitute a serious indictment. Moreover, 
there appears to be substantial factual basis for this view. Elmo 
Roper recently conducted a survey in which participants were asked 


© WILLIAM T. GOSSETT is Vice-President and General Counsel of Ford 
Motor Company. This article is adapted from an address presented by Mr. Gossett 
to the Michigan Judges Association in September, 19532. 
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to rank the order of importance to the community of public school 
teachers, clergymen, public officials, merchants and lawyers. In this 
public opinion race, the American Bar finished last. We lawyers 
straggled in behind even the merchants! At such a time it is com- 
forting to recall, by way of rationalization, that public opinion polls 
have not always been uncompromisingly accurate. 

Many lawyers like to recall the Golden Age of the Bar. Golden 
ages always appear to have been some glorious yesterday—the days 
of youth, which, in retrospect, glow with dream-like perfection. The 
great epics of literature, from Homer on, are concerned with those 
earlier periods when men were like gods. ‘The chroniclers of more 
temporal matters, like Ty Cobb, look wistfully backward to the 
bygone days when batters were better and pitchers threw harder, 
more bases were stolen and more squeeze plays attempted, and 
baseball was not a game but an exotic art practiced by supermen. 

Perhaps, therefore, we can take cum grano salis this present-day 
criticism of and apparent lack of confidence in lawyers. If we dig 
deeply enough into history, we can produce evidence that lawyers 
never have been what “they used to be”; that they never did really 
enjoy a golden age. As far back as Biblical times, they have been 
mistrusted, lampooned and castigated. These words are from the 
eleventh chapter of Luke: “Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers.” 

And here are some comments on the legal profession by various 
eminent authors: 

Sir Thomas More, describing the Utopians, observed, “They 
have no lawyers among them, for they consider them a sort of peo- 
ple whose profession it is to disguise matters.” 

Here is Benjamin Franklin: “God works wonders now and then; 
Behold! A lawyer, an honest man.” 

Now a poet, John Keats: “I think we may class the lawyer in the 
natural history of monsters.” 

And, of course, Carl Sandburg’s lines are unpleasantly familiar: 

Why is there always a secret singing 
When a lawyer cashes in? 


Why does a hearse horse snicker 
Hauling a lawyer away? 
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I certainly do not intend in these few pages to add my laments to 
this chorus. I want, instead, to discuss briefly my belief that lawyers 
have a traditional function that is indispensable to a democracy; 
that opportunities lie all about to exercise this function; that only 
out of the vigorous discharge of this function can the reputation of 
the profession become what every lawyer would like it to be. 

Let me first provide a bit of historical perspective. 

At the time that lawyers played leading roles in the drafting of 
our Constitution, they were as a class the respected leaders of our 
emerging society. In 1835, Alexis de ‘Tocqueville, looking on 
the American scene with unbiased eye, observed that the Bench 
and Bar of America constituted the only true American aristocracy. 

There were several reasons for this pre-eminence. A minor rea- 
son was the fact that lawyers, preachers and teachers comprised the 
only educated class in the country. They were the only persons com- 
petent to advise upon and put together a machinery for self-govern- 
ment. They were the draftsmen of the instruments, charters, resolu- 
tions, contracts and other supplements to a new social organization. 
Of the fifty-two signers of the Declaration of Independence, twenty- 
six were lawyers. But a major reason for the once enviable position 
of lawyers runs far beyond the mere fact of their special competence 
to perform these technical tasks. Yesterday’s lawyers, in addition to 
the requisite background and knowledge, had three great qualities: 
courage, imagination and a militant faith in a free society. 

So the lawyers were in the forefront on issues of wide public im- 
port. And of these issues, none seemed to them more crucial than 
the safeguards of freedom. In debating and settling the great po- 
litical and constitutional problems of that day, these questions were 
ever in the forefront: “What will be its effect upon freedom? How 
can we protect the individual from arbitrary power?” It was their 
persistent attention to such questions that gave these men their posi- 
tions of prestige and influence. Thus, they earned the confidence 
and respect of their fellow-men. Their names—Marshall, Jay, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Webster, Clay and a host of others—ring down 
through the ages of legal history because they saw so clearly that the 
tasks of the law were the tasks of statesmanship and liberty. 

Following this period of constitutional development, the United 
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States moved rapidly from a predominantly agrarian economy to an 
industrial society. The Industrial Revolution burst upon the scene 
with its host of fresh problems, most of them without precedent, 
particularly in a young country just learning to live under an ex- 
perimental form of government. It was only natural, therefore, that 
Jawyers should have become more and more involved in the affairs 
of business, absorbed in the problems of commercial expansion. 

‘The very progress of our society, in its great surge forward into 
industrial might, demanded new legal patterns. And the lawyers of 
that day often performed brilliant service. They perfected—indeed, 
devised in many cases—the techniques and forms which made pos- 
sible the formation, financing and operation of these new industrial 
organizations. In thus laying the legal foundations for the American 
Industrial Revolution, they made a notable contribution to the 
development of this country. 

But in the Bar’s very preoccupation with the intricate affairs of 
these important new clients—these business interests——can be found 
the key to the waning prestige of the legal profession. When the 
pressure of the new demands was heavy, the legal profession seemed 
to be too busy to fulfill a challenging duty. ‘Those who had been the 
architects of the palladium of liberty created the impression that 
they had abdicated their high position as guardians of the larger 
interests of the people to become guardians of rapidly growing busi- 
ness interests. 

This is the opinion of the legal historians; and it is clearly mani- 
fested in the legal history of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Much of what we now perceive to be desirable social 
legislation was fought bitterly and met initial defeat at the hands 
of the leading members of the Bar and Bench of that era. ‘There are 
many examples; I cite only a few. ‘The Sherman Act was almost 
emasculated by its first important judicial interpretation; the first 
federal income tax law ultimately required a Constitutional amend- 
ment to permit its adoption; the anti-injunction provisions of the 
Clayton Act were virtually ignored until the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
emphasized the Congressional intent; and finally, you will recall the 
abortive course of the various child labor laws and other legislation 
aimed at social evils that were perceived by legislators but appar- 
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ently were unappreciated by leaders of the Bar and many of the 
members of the judiciary. 

The lawyer of 1907 in his new role of advisor to and advocate for 
business interests prompted John Dos Passos to deplore the intel- 
lectual decadence of the Bar. He saw the new situation as marking 
“a transformation [of the law] from a profession to a business.” 

Judge Vanderbilt recently wrote that a great lawyer has to meet 
five major requirements: he must be a wise counselor; a skilled 
advocate; an improver of the profession, the courts and the law; a 
leader of public opinion; and a selfless public servant. 

It is noteworthy, however, that few of the complaints against the 
Bar have to do with professional competence. There were, and are, 
incompetents in the profession; but on the whole, the practice of 
law is at a high level of technical skill. From the workaday jobs of 
will-drawing and contract-drafting to the advocacy of important 
issues, the American people are being well served by the Bar. 

Nor do many of the complaints have to do with the unwillingness 
of members of the Bar to engage in public or community services. 
On the contrary, an imposing statistical demonstration could be 
made, I am sure, that lawyers as a group contribute as much as, if not 
more than, any other group to the total of citizenship activities: as 
members of Congress, presidents of Community Chests, leaders in 
civic improvement efforts, and so on. ‘The really serious complaints 
against the Bar today have to do, it seems to me, with our attitudes 
on fundamental issues—with our posture, if you will—in the eyes 
of a society whose respect and confidence we want to deserve. 

We should be the first to recognize that there is a proposition at 
the heart of American life which is the constant and overriding 
preoccupation of the people; and that the people seem to give their 
confidence and praise to those who endeavor to protect this proposi- 
tion from substantial impairment. ‘The proposition is that, no mat- 
ter how complex society may be or become, the individual must be 
the focus of all public and private efforts. It is the belief that the 
human being has that divine spark which alone insures progress 
toward a better world. It is the belief that because of this divine 
spark, every individual, however cantankerous or sinful he may be, 
has basic rights which the self-interest of society demands be pro- 
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tected and expanded, consistently, of course, with the rights of the 
group of which he is a part. 

I suggest that it is here that we may begin to discern the role that 
we must play if we would achieve again a Golden Age of the Bar: 
it is the role so aptly described by Judge Vanderbilt as the “unselfish 
servant” who attends to the dreams, the hopes and the aspirations 
of a free people. I refer, of course, to that whole crucial complex of 
problems surrounding individual liberties today. Our time has 
much in common with those earlier days when lawyers played a 
leading part in putting together the strong structure of the Re- 
public. Now, as then, the people are nervous and uncertain of their 
destiny. Now, as then, many are doubtful about the validity of the 
institutions of freedom. And now, as then, the people are turning to 
lawyers, b think, to help them secure their liberties against en- 
croachments from many sides. 

I shall mention only a few of the matters concerning which I 
think people are seeking us out. To the first and foremost of these, 
I make only a brief reference: A society founded on the postulate 
that the preservation of liberty is the purpose and obligation of gov- 
ernment is only as sound as the administration of its system of jus- 
tice. Justice is the sine qua non of liberty; and liberty flourishes only 
“where justice is a matter of right and not merely of governmental 
grace.” A faulty administration of justice, for whatever cause, breeds 
lack of confidence not only in the system, but more importantly, 
in the vitality of the concepts on which the system is based. 

Among a large percentage of our people there is a discernible 
mistrust of our judicial system and of the administration of justice. 
There is, I am afraid, a general feeling that, although the judges 
themselves for the most part are above reproach, the law itself is a 
mystery, a bag of tricks, and that resort to law often 1s an expensive 
and unrewarding experience—an experience that should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

The recent work of the Bar associations, of committees of the 
judiciary and of the American Judicature Society, in this connec- 
tion, is truly an ornament to the profession. But much remains to 
be done if we are to achieve universal and uniform respect for the 
administration of justice. 
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Not the least of these problems is the sheer cost of litigation. Ex- 
panded legal aid services attest to the progress that has been made. 
But it is not only the indigents who find difficulty in resorting to 
the law; the person of average income frequently goes without 
needed legal advice because of the expense involved. Lawyers’ 
reference programs have been helpful, but the problem still exists. 
Whatever the cause—and there are many—the specter of expense 
stalks through the entire legal process, and ultimately must be dealt 
with if American justice is to be as accessible as we wish it to be. 

Delay in the conduct of litigation is another sensitive area. It is 
common knowledge that in New York City, for example, about four 
years must pass before a case may be expected to come before a jury 
in the state courts. The same condition exists, to a lesser degree, in 
the federal courts sitting in that city. 

There are, to be sure, many bright as well as somber patches i in 
the administration of justice. With the eyes of the world upon him, 
Judge Medina, in the trial of the Communists in New York, demon- 
strated that our judicial system still sets justice first and that even 
the most despised can receive equality of treatment under the law. 

But the processes of justice do not begin and end on the court- 
house steps. Consider, for example, current developments in the 
conduct of Congressional investigations and similar quasi-judicial 
processes. They have proliferated in recent years and, like the print- 
ing of cheap money, have debased the original coin. This once 
honorable device is today being used in ways that cannot fail to 
provoke deep concern about maintaining the rights of the in- 
dividual. l 

Congressional investigation is essential, of course, to the proper 
functioning of our governmental machinery. It has been sanctioned 
by usage and upheld by judicial decision. No thoughtful person 
would withhold from lawmakers their right—indeed, their duty— 
to investigate. Public airing of matters relevant to the creation of 
new law and evaluation of existing law is vital to democracy. But 
manifestly it is not essential to the investigative process that a 
person summoned before a legislative committee be denied Con- 
stitutional rights: the right to know the charges against him; the 
right to counsel; the right to cross-examine those who have testified 
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against him; the right to call witnesses in his own behalf; and the 
right to answer then and there the accusations made against him. 

It is not essential, moreover, that individuals whose, beliefs or 
conduct are under scrutiny be subjected to public pillory or be 
slandered with impunity by investigators who are secure in the 
knowledge that there can be no retaliation in court. And last, but 
by no means least, there is no need to compound the inherent in- 
vasion of individual privacy or the damage to reputation by tele- 
vising the proceedings. In the light of the abuses which have sprung 
up in the investigative process, the possible injury to the individual 
is multiplied many times when his ordeal is projected into the 
homes of millions of his fellow-citizens. 

But the investigative process is only one of the areas that deserve 
our attention. In our zeal to protect our institutions from attack 
from within, we commit the fundamental error of employing 
methods which themselves may undermine the foundations of 
liberty. I shall mention only a few instances. 

For generations, American passports—when they were needed at 
all—were nothing more than letters of introduction to foreign na- 
tions, entitling the bearers to protection by American officials; and 
traditionally, except for the requirements of other countries, Amer- 
icans were free to leave the country without any passport or other 
permit. With the declaration of the national emergency proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt in 1941, however, it became illegal to depart 
from the United States without a passport. Under the regulations 
issued by the State Department, travel without a passport is now 
permitted only in the Western Hemisphere. Under the construction 
given to the law by various executive officers, the Secretary of State 
is now empowered “‘in his discretion” to deny, invalidate or restrict 
the use of passports issued to American citizens. Many reasons are 
given by the State Department for refusal to grant passports. But an 
increasing number of the refusals inform the applicants merely that 
their “travel abroad at this time would be contrary to the best in- 
terests of the United States.” The result is that almost absolute dis- 
cretion to screen the opinions or personal characteristics of appli- 
cants has been assumed by an executive agency, and that agency is 
imposing an increasing variety of vague, restrictive tests. These are 
not the methods of democracy, but those of totalitarianism. 
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The Washington Post, in commenting recently on the exercise of 
this power, said: 


If citizens of the United States are to be denied the right to travel on 
such grounds—by the exercise of unchecked and unreviewed discretion 
on the part of a State Department official—then a curtain will have 
been thrown around this country uncomfortably similar to the curtain 
imprisoning Soviet citizens within the confines of Russia. 


The action of the State Department in deference to the recent 
federal court decision in the Anna Bauer case is a step in the right 
direction and was long overdue. 

To turn to another area: in this country we have always had a 
horror of a society in which freedom of inquiry does not exist, in 
which criticism is suppressed, in which originality is not .encour- 
aged. And so, censorship is a word which raises American hackles. 
We regard it as the antithesis of liberty because we recognize it as 
a first step toward thought control. We put up with it in wartime 
because security requires that we do so. But we tell ourselves that, 
aside from the prohibition of indecencies, we will have none of it 
in time of peace. 

But for all our aversion to censorship, we have it now, today, and 
in larger measure than is at once apparent. Much of the news that 
we read or hear and the amusements to which we have access come 
to us through filters which remove the elements that somebody else 
feels are undesirable. At the federal government level, we have a 
Presidential executive order prohibiting even civilian government 
agencies from releasing information which, in the arbitrary judg- 
ment of some department head or designee, might prove helpful to 
potential enemies. Newspaper editors protested and their trade 
associations passed resolutions of condemnation. President Truman 
denied that the order has an “element of censorship.” He declared 
it was not to be used to withhold non-security information or to 
whitewash mistakes. But the temptation to do just these things is 
there; and policing is impossible. If the order is necessary to our 
security, this has not been established. It is an ex parte order which 
has not been tested in any way. And who knows what sins are being 
committed in its name? 

An even more perilous form of censorship is now abroad in the 
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land, a kind of subtle restraint on free expression that is inimical to 
freedom and one to which our profession owes special attention. 
This private censorship sometimes comes when certain groups arro- 
gate to themselves the right to prescribe—often successfully—who 
shall and who shall not work in the motion picture business, in tele- 
vision or radio entertainment, in foundations, or in other public or 
private enterprises. 

We see other groups trying to dictate who shall and who shall not 
be retained on the faculties of the colleges and universities of the 
nation. According to these groups, a teacher should be disqualified 
not because of professional incompetence or overt action, but be- 
cause of social creed, even though unexpressed in the classroom. 
Thus, a teacher must conform his views and associations to those 
which are acceptable to a transient majority. If these self-established 
censors are to prevail, the risk is that the machinery of American 
education will become fouled with the sand of fear, and that the 
American ideal of academic freedom, of bold, adventuresome think- 
ing, of relentless search for truth, will be lost. We ought constantly 
to remind ourselves of the words of Jefferson regarding the Uni- 
versity of Virginia: “This institution will be based on the illim- 
itable freedom of the human mind. For here we are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

But these unenlightened methods are not limited to the field of 
education. What we are seeing is an effort on many fronts to sup- 
press ideas—ideas that at this time or with certain groups are un- 
popular. We are witnessing, in short, a mushrooming of the kind of 
public and private censorship that springs up in times of national 
stress and insecurity, when the leaders of a nation lose faith in its 
strengths, and fear for its weaknesses. Efforts like these could easily 
bulldoze away the crags and outcroppings of new and controversial 
ideas and leave behind them in this country only a wasteland of 
drab conformity. | 

To be sure, we face menaces that are not to be underestimated. 
But surely we are not yet at the point where the individual ought to 
turn over to the state or to any group his right to think. By resorting 
to such measures we might provide a temporary shield against sub- 
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versive influence; but the cost might be the loss of individual dig- 
nity and freedom. 

Let me recall the case of the Socialist Assemblymen in New York, 
which has been cited as evidence of the Bar’s support of “freedom 
for the thought we hate,” to quote Justice Holmes’s immortal line. 
On that occasion, back in 1920, the New York Bar raised its voice 
against the refusal of the New York legislature to seat six duly 
elected Socialist legislators. A leading member of the Bar reminded 
the legislature that “‘it is of the essence of the institution of liberty 
that it be recognized that guilt is personal and cannot be attributed 
to the holding of opinion or to mere intent, in the absence of overt 
acts.” 

Let me turn to a final example. Much of our case before the 
world rests on our treatment of minority groups in our population 
—on our handling of the problem of discrimination and unequal 
opportunity. Our malevolent detractors in the Kremlin and our 
antagonists outside the Iron Curtain make a mockery of freedom 
in America by citing, and of course embroidering, the record in this 
regard. Thus, it becomes not a temporary or internal question, but 
one that is vital to our national interests. Indeed, if we in the name 
of democracy are to lay claim to the friendship and understanding 
of millions of people in other parts of the world, then it is self-evi- 
dent that we must be worthy of the name which we claim. We have 
come a long way. But we dare not hide behind a comforting curtain 
of partial progress which obscures the remaining inequities and 
the downright violations of American principle that still exist. 

These are disturbing and painful questions. Merely posing them 
and attempting to answer them is an unpopular business. And they 
are not simple, uncomplicated propositions. They do not yield 
readily to clear choices between right and wrong. In almost every 
question that I have raised, there is an assertion of right that can 
be balanced by an assertion of another right. Thus, while we may 
generalize about discrimination in housing, we have also to keep in 
mind the right of owners of property to decide on its uses. We may 
deplore and decide to do something about the attacks of some groups 
on colleges and individuals, but we then recognize that such attacks 
are in themselves a species of criticism, a form of free speech. We 
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may be affronted by organized bigots who spread hateful doctrines, 
but we realize that we may ourselves become self-appointed censors 
if we attempt to outlaw them. 

Finally, it is quite clear that although these are not all matters 
of law or of needed legislation, they nevertheless run to the heart 
of justice, which a philosopher once observed “existed long before 
the law was made.” The point is this: it will not suffice for lawyers, 
of all people, to look the other way and hope that these questions 
will evaporate or somehow answer themselves. If America is to be 
the nation we want it to be, “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave,” lawyers must work doggedly and courageously at the 
solution of these problems. We of the legal profession must face up 
to our responsibilities. We must fairly balance the interests and 
draw the lines that must be drawn if solutions are to be found to 
these difficult questions of human rights. And the solutions, if they 
are to have perennial validity, must be rooted in justice and under- 
standing—not dictated by expediency. 

. Here again is the challenge, here again an outstanding opportu- 
nity for leadership. The air is alive with argument. There is agree- 
ment upon the ends to be achieved; but there is sharp disagreement 
upon the means to be employed. And so people.quite properly are 
insistently demanding of us that someone set them straight on the 
rights and wrongs of these controversial issues of our time. The 
traditional function of lawyers is that of servant to the whole peo- 
ple, guarding justice and expanding the areas of individual free- 
dom. ‘The judgment of history on the lawyers of our generation 
will be based on how adequately we have fulfilled this noble calling. 

Opportunities to exercise our function—to serve the people in 
a moment of national crisis—lie in profusion about us. Individually 
and through our organized councils we must work at these tasks 
with the same intensity and sincerity that we give to improvements 
in the formal administration of justice and the defense of profes- 
sional standards. Much more than the prestige of our profession is 
at stake. 
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Mr. Eliot, Mr. Trilling, and 
Huckleberry Finn 


LEO MARX 


In the losing battle that the plot fights with the characters, it often 
takes a cowardly revenge. Nearly all novels are feeble at the end. 
This is because the plot requires to be wound up. Why is this neces- 
sary? Why is there not a convention which allows a novelist to stop 
as soon as he feels muddled or bored? Alas, he has to round things off, 
and usually the characters go dead while he is at work, and our final 
impression of them is through deadness. 

—E. M. FORSTER 


HE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN has not always occu- 
Toa its present high place in the canon of American literature. 
When it was first published in 188%, the book disturbed and of- 
fended many reviewers, particularly spokesmen for the genteel 
tradition.* In fact, a fairly accurate inventory of the narrow stand- 
ards of such critics might be made simply by listing epithets they 
applied to Clemens’ novel. ‘They called it vulgar, rough, inelegant, 
irreverent, coarse, semi-obscene, trashy and vicious.” So much for 
them. Today (we like to think) we know the true worth of the book. 
Everyone now agrees that Huckleberry Finn is a masterpiece: it is 
probably the one book in our literature about which highbrows 
and lowbrows can agree. Our most serious critics praise it. Never- 


iI use the term “genteel tradition” as George Santayana characterized it in his fa- 
mous address “The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy,” first delivered in 1911 
and published the following year in his Winds of Doctrine. Santayana described the gen- 
teel tradition as an “old mentality” inherited from Europe. It consists of the various dilu- 
tions of Christian theology and morality, as in transcendentalism—a fastidious and stale 
philosophy of life no longer relevant to the thought and activities of the United States. 
“America,” he said, “is a young country with an old mentality.” (Later references to 
Santayana also refer to this essay.) 

2 For an account of the first reviews, see A. L, Vogelback, “The Publication and Re- 
ception of Huckleberry Finn in America,” American Literature, XI (November, 1939), 260- 
272, 


© LEO MARX is an associate professor of English at the University of Minnesota. 


He is now at work on a book dealing with the impact of industrialism on American 
thought and expression in the nineteenth century. 
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theless, a close look at what ‘two of the best among them have 
recently written will likewise reveal, I believe, serious weaknesses 
in current criticism. Today the problem of evaluating the book 
is as much obscured by unqualified praise as it once was by 
parochial hostility. 

I have in mind essays by Lionel Trilling and T. S. Eliot.? Both 
praise the book, but in praising it both feel obligated to say some- 
thing in justification of what so many readers have felt to be its 
great flaw: the disappointing “ending,” the episode which begins 
when Huck arrives at the Phelps place and Tom Sawyer reap- 
pears. There are good reasons why Mr. Trilling and Mr. Eliot 
should feel the need to face this issue. From the point of view 
of scope alone, more is involved than the mere “ending”; the 
episode comprises almost one-fifth of the text. The problem, in 
any case, is unavoidable. I have discussed Huckleberry Finn in 
courses with hundreds of college students, and I have found only 
a handful who did not confess their dissatisfaction with the extrava- 
gant mock rescue of Nigger Jim and the denouement itself. The 
same question always comes up: “What went wrong with ‘Twain’s 
novel?” Even Bernard DeVoto, whose wholehearted commitment 
to Clemens’ genius is well known, has said of the ending that “in 
the whole reach of the English novel there is no more abrupt or 
more chilling descent.”* Mr. Trilling and Mr. Eliot do not agree. 
They both attempt, and on similar grounds, to explain and defend 
the conclusion. 

Of the two, Mr. Trilling makes the more moderate claim for 
Clemens’ novel. He does admit that there is a “falling off” at the 
end; nevertheless he supports the episode as having “a certain 
formal aptness.”” Mr. Eliot’s approval is without serious qualifica- 
tion. He allows no objections, asserts that “it is right that the 
mood of the end of the book should bring us back to the begin- 
ning.” I mean later to discuss their views in some detail, but here 

3 Mr. Eliot’s essay is the introduction to the edition of Huckleberry Finn published by 
Chanticleer Press, New York, 1950. Mr. Trilling’s is the introduction to an edition of the 
novel published by Rinehart, New York, 1948, and later reprinted in his The Liberal 


Imagination, Viking, New York, 1950. 
4 Mark Twain At Work (Cambridge, 1942), p. 92. 
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it is only necessary to note that both critics see the problem as one 
of form. And so it is. Like many questions of form in literature, 
however, this one is not finally separable from a question of “con- 
tent,” of value, or, if you will, of moral insight. To bring Huckle- 
berry Finn to a satisfactory close, Clemens had to do more than 
find a neat device for ending a story. His problem, though it may 
never have occurred to him, was to invent an action capable of 
placing in focus the meaning of the journey down the Mississippi. 


I believe that the ending of Huckleberry Finn makes so many 
readers uneasy because they rightly sense that it jeopardizes the 
significance of the entire novel. To take seriously what happens 
at the Phelps farm is to take lightly the entire downstream journey. 
What is the meaning of the journey? With this question ail discus- 
sion of Huckleberry Finn must begin. It is true that the voyage 
down the river has many aspects of a boy’s idyl. We owe much of 
its hold upon our imagination to the enchanting image of the 
raft’s unhurried drift with the current. The leisure, the absence 
of constraint, the beauty of the river—all these things delight us. 
“Irs lovely to live on a raft.” And the multitudinous life of the 
great valley we see through: Huck’s eyes has a fascination of its 
own. Then, of course, there is humor—laughter so spontaneous, 
so free of the bitterness present almost everywhere in American 
humor that readers often forget how grim a spectacle of human 
existence Huck contemplates. Humor in this novel flows from a 
bright joy of life as remote from our world as living on a raft. 

Yet along with the idyllic and the epical and the funny in 
Huckleberry Finn, there is a coil of meaning which does for the 
disparate elements of the novel what a spring does for a watch. 
The meaning is not in the least obscure. It is made explicit again 
and again. The very words with which Clemens launches Huck 
and Jim upon their voyage indicate that theirs is not a boy’s lark 
but a quest for freedom. From the electrifying moment when Huck 
comes back to Jackson’s Island and rouses Jim with the news that 
a search party is on the way, we are meant to believe that Huck is 
enlisted in the cause of freedom. “Git up and hump yourself, Jim!” 
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he cries. “There ain’t a minute to lose. They're after us!” What 
particularly counts here is the us. No one is after Huck; no one 
but Jim knows he is alive. In that small word Clemens compresses 
the exhilarating power of Huck’s instinctive humanity. His unpre- 
meditated identification with Jim’s flight from slavery is an unfor- 
gettable moment in American experience, and it may be said at 
once that any culmination of the journey which detracts from the 
urgency and dignity with which it begins will necessarily be unsatis- 
factory. Huck realizes this himself, and says so when, much later, 
he comes back to the raft after discovering that the Duke and the 
King have sold Jim: 


After all this long journey ... here it was all come to nothing, every- 
thing all busted up and ruined, because they could have the heart to 
serve Jim such a trick as that, and make him a slave again all his life, 
and amongst strangers, too, for forty dirty dollars. 


Huck knows that the journey will have been a failure unless it 
takes Jim to freedom. It is true that we do discover, in the end, 
that Jim is free, but we also find out that the journey was not the 
means by which he finally reached freedom. 

The most obvious thing wrong with the ending, then, is the 
flimsy contrivance by which Clemens frees Jim. In the end we not 
only discover that Jim has been a free man for two months, but 
that his freedom has been granted by old Miss Watson. If this 
were only a mechanical device for terminating the action, it might 
not call for much comment. But it is more than that: it is a signifi- 
cant clue to the import of the last ten chapters. Remember who 
Miss Watson is. She is the Widow's sister whom Huck introduces 
in the first pages of the novel. It is she who keeps “pecking” at 
Huck, who tries to teach him to spell and to pray and to keep his 
feet off the furniture. She is an ardent proselytizer for piety and 
good manners, and her greed provides the occasion for the journey 
in the first place. She is Jim’s owner, and he decides to flee only 
when he realizes that she is about to break her word (she cannot 
, resist a slave trader’s offer of eight hundred dollars) and sell him 
down the river away from his family. 
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Miss Watson, in short, is the Enemy. If we except a predilection 
for physical violence, she exhibits all the outstanding traits of the 
valley society. She pronounces the polite lies of civilization that 
suffocate Huck’s spirit. The freedom which Jim seeks, and which 
Huck and Jim temporarily enjoy aboard the raft, is accordingly 
freedom from everything for which Miss Watson stands. Indeed, 
the very intensity of the novel derives from the discordance between 
the aspirations of the fugitives and the respectable code for which 
she is a spokesman. Therefore, her regeneration, of which the death- 
bed freeing of Jim is the unconvincing sign, hints a resolution of 
the novel’s essential conflict. Perhaps because this device most 
transparently reveals that shift in point of view which he could not 
avoid, and which is less easily discerned elsewhere in the concluding 
chapters, Clemens plays it down. He makes little attempt to account 
for Miss Watson’s change of heart, a change particularly surprising 
in view of Jim’s brazen escape. Had Clemens given this episode 
dramatic emphasis appropriate to its function, Miss Watson’s be- 
stowal of freedom upon Jim would have proclaimed what the rest 
of the ending actually accomplishes—a vindication of persons and 
attitudes Huck and Jim had symbolically repudiated when they set 
forth downstream. 

It may be said, and with some justice, that a reading of the end- 
ing as a virtual reversal of meanings implicit in the rest of the 
novel misses the point—that I have taken the final episode too 
seriously. I agree that Clemens certainly did not intend us to read 
it so solemnly. The ending, one might contend, is simply a bur- 
lesque upon ‘l’om’s taste for literary romance. Surely the tone 
of the episode is familiar to readers of Mark Twain. The prepos- 
terous monkey business attendant upon Jim’s “rescue,” the careless 
improvisation, the nonchalant disregard for common-sense plausi- 
bility—all these things should not surprise readers of Twain or any 
low comedy in the tradition of “Western humor.” However, the 
trouble is, first, that the ending hardly comes off as burlesque: 
it is too fanciful, too extravagant; and it is tedious. For example, 
to provide a “gaudy” atmosphere for the escape, Huck and Tom 
catch a couple of dozen snakes. Then the snakes escape. 
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No, there warn’t no real scarcity of snakes about the house for a con- 
siderable spell. You’d see them dripping from the rafters and places 
every now and then; and they generly landed in your plate, or down 
the back of your neck. ... 


Even if this were good burlesque, which it is not, what is it doing 
here? It is out of keeping; the slapstick tone jars with the under- 
lying seriousness of the voyage. 

Huckleberry Finn is a masterpiece because it brings Western 
humor to perfection and yet transcends the narrow limits of its 
-conventions. But the ending does not. During the final extrava- 
ganza we are forced to put aside many of the mature emotions 
evoked earlier by the vivid rendering of Jim’s fear of capture, the 
tenderness of Huck’s and Jim’s regard for each other, and Huck’s 
excruciating moments of wavering between honesty and respecta- 
bility. None of these emotions are called forth by the anticlimactic 
final sequence. I do not mean to suggest that the inclusion of low 
comedy per se is a flaw in Huckleberry Finn. One does not object 
to the shenanigans of the rogues; there is ample precedent for the 
place of extravagant humor even in works of high seriousness. But 
here the case differs from most which come to mind: the major 
characters themselves are forced to play low comedy roles. More- 
over, the most serious motive in the novel, Jim’s yearning for free- 
dom, is made the object of nonsense. ‘The conclusion, in short, 1s 
farce, but the rest of the novel is not. | 

‘That Clemens reverts in the end to the conventional manner of 
Western low comedy is most evident in what happens to the prin- 
cipals. Huck and Jim become comic characters; that is a much 
more serious ground for dissatisfaction than the unexplained regen- 
eration of Miss Watson. Remember that Huck has grown in stature 
throughout the journey. By the time he arrives at the Phelps place, 
he is not the boy who had been playing robbers with Tom’s gang 
in St. Petersburg the summer before. All he has seen and felt since 
he parted from Tom has deepened his knowledge of human nature 
and of himself. Clemens makes a point of Huck’s development in 
two scenes which occur just before he meets ‘Tom again. The first 
describes Huck’s final capitulation to his own sense of right and 
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wrong: “All right, then, I'll go to Hell.” This is the climactic 
moment in the ripening of his self-knowledge. Shortly afterward, 
when he comes upon a mob riding the Duke and the King out of 
town on a rail, we are given his most memorable insight into the 
nature of man. Although these rogues had subjected Huck to every 
indignity, what he sees provokes this celebrated comment: 


Well, it made me sick to see it; and I was sorry for them poor pitiful 
rascals, it seemed like I couldn’t ever feel any hardness against them 
any more in the world. It was a dreadful thing to see. Human beings 
can be awful cruel to one another. 


The sign of Huck’s maturity here is neither the compassion nor 
the skepticism, for both had been marks of his personality from 
the first. Rather, the special quality of these reflections is the extraor- 
dinary combination of the two, a mature blending of his instinctive 
suspicion of human motives with his capacity for pity. 

But at this point Tom reappears. Soon Huck has fallen almost 
completely under his sway once more, and we are asked to believe 
that the boy who felt pity for the rogues is now capable of making 
Jim’s capture the occasion for a game. He becomes ‘Tom’s helpless 
accomplice, submissive and gullible. No wonder that Clemens has 
Huck remark, when Huck first realizes Aunt Sally has mistaken 
him for Tom, that “it was like being born again.” Exactly. In the 
end, Huck regresses to the subordinate role in which he had first 
appeared in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Most of those traits 
which made him so appealing a hero now disappear. He had never, 
for example, found pain or misfortune amusing. At the circus, 
when a clown disguised as a drunk took a precarious ride on a 
prancing horse, the crowd loved the excitement and danger; “it 
warn’t funny to me, though,” said Huck. But now, in the end, he 
submits in awe to Tom’s notion of what is amusing. To satisfy 
Tom’s hunger for adventure he makes himself a party to sport 
which aggravates Jim’s misery. 

It should be added at once that Jim doesn’t mind too much. The 
fact is that he has undergone a similar transformation. On the 
raft he was an individual, man enough to denounce Huck when 
Huck made him the victim of a practical joke. In the closing epi- 
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sode, however, we lose sight of Jim in the maze of farcical inven- 
tion. He ceases to be a man. He allows Huck and “Mars Tom” to 
fill his hut with rats and snakes, “and every time a rat bit Jim 
he would get up and write a line in his journal whilst the ink was 
fresh.” This creature who bleeds ink and feels no pain is some- 
thing less than human. He has been made over in the image of a 
flat stereotype: the submissive stage-Negro. These antics divest 
Jim, as well as Huck, of much of his dignity and individuality.® 

What I have been saying is that the flimsy devices of plot, the 
discordant farcical tone, and the disintegration of the major char- 
acters all betray the failure of the ending. These are not aspects 
merely of form in a technical sense, but of meaning. For that 
matter, I would maintain that this book has little or no formal 
unity independent of the joint purpose of Huck and Jim. What 
components of the novel, we may ask, provide the continuity which 
links one adventure with another? The most important is the uni- 
fying consciousness of Huck, the narrator, and the fact that we 
follow the same principals through the entire string of adventures. 
Events, moreover, occur in a temporal sequence. ‘Then there is the 
river; after each adventure Huck and Jim return to the raft and 
the river. Both Mr. Trilling and Mr. Eliot speak eloquently of the 
river as a source of unity, and they refer to the river as a god. Mr. 
Trilling says that Huck is “the servant of the river-god.” Mr. Eliot 
puts it this way: “The River gives the book its form. But for the 
River, the book might be only a sequence of adventures with a 
happy ending.” This seems to me an extravagant view of the func- 
tion of the neutral agency of the river. Clemens had a knowledge- 
able respect for the Mississippi, and, without sanctifying it, was able 
to provide excellent reasons for Huck’s and Jim’s intense relation 
with it. It is a source of food and beauty and terror and serenity of 
mind. But above all, it provides motion; it is the means by which 
Huck and Jim move away from a menacing civilization. ‘They 
return to the river to continue their journey. The river cannot, 
does not, supply purpose. That purpose is a facet of their conscious- 


5 For these observations on the transformation of Jim in the closing episodes, I am 


indebted to the excellent unpublished essay by Mr. Chadwick Hansen on the subject of 
Clemens and Western humor. 
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ness, and without the motive of escape from society, Huckleberry 
Finn would indeed “he only a sequence of adventures.” Mr. Eliot's 
remark indicates how lightly he takes the quest for freedom. His 
somewhat fanciful exaggeration of the river’s role is of a piece with 
his neglect of the theme at the novel’s center. 

That theme is heightened by the juxtaposition of sharp images 
of contrasting social orders: the microcosmic community Huck and 
Jim establish aboard the raft and the actual society which exists 
along the Mississippi’s banks. The two are separated by the river, 
the road to freedom upon which Huck and Jim must travel. Huck 
tells us what the river means to them when, after the Wilks epi- 
sode, he and Jim once again shove their raft into the current: “It 
did seem so good to be free again and all by ourselves on the big 
river, and nobody to bother us.” ‘The river is indiffereny. But its 
sphere is relatively uncontaminated by the civilization they flee, 
and so the river allows Huck and Jim some measure of freedom at 
once, the moment they set foot on Jackson’s Island or the raft. Only 
on the island and the raft do they have a chance to practice that idea 
of brotherhood to which they are devoted. “Other places do seem 
so cramped and smothery,” Huck explains, “but.a raft don’t. You 
feel mighty free and easy and comfortable on a raft.” The main 
thing is freedom. 

On the raft the escaped slave and the white boy try to practice 
their code: “What you want, above all things, on a raft, is for every- 
body to be satisfied, and feel right and kind towards the others.” 
This human credo constitutes the paramount afhrmation of The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, and it obliquely aims a devastat- 
ing criticism at the existing social order. It is a creed which Huck 
and Jim bring to the river. It neither emanates from nature nor is 
it addressed to nature. Therefore I do not see that it means much 
to talk about the river as a god in this novel. The river’s connec- 
tion with this high aspiration for man is that it provides a means 
of escape, a place where the code can be tested. The truly profound 
meanings of the novel are generated by the impingement of the 
actual world of slavery, feuds, lynching, murder, and a spurious 
Christian morality upon the ideal of the raft. The result is a ten- 
sion which somehow demands release in the novel’s ending. 
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But Clemens was unable to effect this release and at the same 
time control the central theme. ‘The unhappy truth about the end- 
ing of Huckleberry Finn is that the author, having revealed the 
tawdry nature of the culture of the great valley, yielded to its 
essential complacency. The general tenor of the closing scenes, to 
which the token regeneration of Miss Watson is merely one super- 
ficial clue, amounts to just that. In fact, this entire reading of 
Huckleberry Finn merely confirms the brilliant insight of George 
Santayana, who many years ago spoke of American humorists, of 
whom he considered Mark Twain an outstanding representative, 
as having only “half escaped” the genteel tradition. Santayana 
meant that men like Clemens were able to “point to what contra- 
dicts it in the facts; but not in order to abandon the genteel tradi- 
tion, for they have nothing solid to put in its place.” This seems 
to me the real key to the failure of Huckleberry Finn. Clemens had 
presented the contrast between the two social orders but could not, 
or would not, accept the tragic fact that the one he had rejected 
was an image of solid reality and the other an ecstatic dream. 
Instead he gives us the cozy reunion with Aunt Polly in a scene 
fairly bursting with approbation of the entire family, the Phelpses 
included. 

Like Miss Watson, the Phelpses are almost perfect specimens of 
the dominant culture. They are kind to their friends and relatives; 
they have no taste for violence; they are people capable of devot- 
ing themselves to their spectacular dinners while they keep Jim 
locked in the little hut down by the ash hopper, with its lone win- 
dow boarded up. (Of course Aunt Sally visits Jim to see if he is 
“comfortable,” and Uncle Silas comes in “to pray with him.”) 
These people, with their comfortable Sunday-dinner conviviality 
and the runaway slave padlocked nearby, are reminiscent of those 
solid German citizens we have heard about in our time who tried 
to maintain a similarly gemütlich way of life within virtual earshot 
of Buchenwald. I do not mean to imply that Clemens was unaware 
of the shabby morality of such people. After the abortive escape of 
Jim, when Tom asks about him, Aunt Sally replies: “Him? . . . the 
runaway nigger? ... They've got him back, safe and sound, and 
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he’s in the cabin again, on bread and water, and loaded down with 
chains, till he’s claimed or sold!” Clemens understood people like 
the Phelpses, but nevertheless he was forced to rely upon them 
to provide his happy ending. The satisfactory outcome of Jim’s 
quest for freedom must be attributed to the benevolence of the 
very people whose inhumanity first made it necessary. 


But to return to the contention of Mr. Trilling and Mr. Eliot 
that the ending is more or less satisfactory after all. As I have 
said, Mr. Trilling approves of the “formal aptness” of the conclu- 
sion. He says that “some device is needed to permit Huck to return 
to his anonymity, to give up the role of hero,” and that therefore 
“nothing could serve better than the mind of Tom Sawyer with its 
literary furnishings, its conscious romantic desire for experience 
and the hero’s part, and its ingenious schematization of life. ...” 
Though more detailed, this is essentially akin to Mr. Eliot’s blunt 
assertion that “it is right that the mood at the end of the book 
should bring us back to that of the beginning.” I submit that it is 
wrong for the end of the book to bring us back to that mood. The 
mood of the beginning of Huckleberry Finn is the mood of Huck’s 
attempt to accommodate himself to the ways of St. Petersburg. It 
is the mood of the end of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, when 
the boys had been acclaimed heroes, and when Huck was accepted 
as a candidate for respectability. ‘That is the state in which we find 
him at the beginning of Huckleberry Finn. But Huck cannot stand 
the new way of life, and his mood gradually shifts to the mood of 
rebellion which dominates the novel until he meets ‘Tom again. At 
first, in the second chapter, we see him still eager to be accepted 
by the nice boys of the town. Tom leads the gang in re-enacting 
adventures he has culled from books, but gradually Huck’s prag- 
matic turn of mind gets him in trouble. He has little tolerance for 
Tom’s brand of make-believe. He irritates ‘Tom. Tom calls him a 
“numbskull,” and finally Huck throws up the whole business: 


So then I judged that all that stuff was only just one of Tom Sawyer’s 
lies. I reckoned he believed in the A-rabs and the elephants, but as for 
me I think different. It had all the marks of a Sunday-school. 
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With this statement, which ends the third chapter, Huck parts 
company with Tom. The fact is that Huck has rejected Tom’s ro- 
manticizing of experience; moreover, he has rejected it as part of 
the larger pattern of society’s make-believe, typified by Sunday 
school. But if he cannot accept Tom’s harmless fantasies about the 
A-rabs, how are we to believe that a year later Huck is capable of 
awe-struck submission to the far more extravagant fantasies with 
which Tom invests the mock rescue of Jim? 

After Huck’s escape from his “pap,” the drift of the action, like 
that of the Mississippi's current, is away from St. Petersburg. Huck 
leaves Tom and the A-rabs behind, along with the Widow, Miss 
Watson, and all the pseudo-religious ritual in which nice boys 
must partake. The return, in the end, to the mood of the beginning 
therefore means defeat—Huck’s defeat; to return to that mood 
joyously is to portray defeat in the guise of victory. 

Mr. Eliot and Mr. Trilling deny this. The overriding considera- 
tion for them is form—form which seems largely to mean symmetry 
of structure. It is fitting, Mr. Eliot maintains, that the book should 
come full circle and bring Huck once more under Tom’s sway. 
Why? Because it begins that way. But it seems to me that such 
structural unity is imposed upon the novel, and therefore is mere- 
tricious. It is a jerry-built structure, achieved only by sacrifice of 
characters and theme. Here the controlling principle of form ap- 
parently is unity, but unfortunately a unity much too superficially 
conceived. Structure, after all, is only one element—indeed, one of 
the more mechanical elements—of unity. A unified work must 
surely manifest coherence of meaning and clear development of 
theme, yet the ending of Huckleberry Finn blurs both. The eager- 
ness of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Trilling to justify the ending is symp- 
tomatic of that absolutist impulse of our critics to find reasons, 
once a work has been admitted to the highest canon of literary repu- 
tability, for admiring every bit of it. 

What is perhaps most striking about these judgments of Mr. 
Eliot’s and Mr. Trilling’s is that they are so patently out of harmony 
with the basic standards of both critics. For one thing, both men 
hold far more complex ideas of the nature of literary unity than 
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their comments upon Huckleberry Finn would suggest. For an- 


other, both critics are essentially moralists, yet here we find them 


turning away from a moral issue in order to praise a dubious struc- 
tural unity. Their efforts to explain away the flaw in Clemens’ novel 
suffer from a certain narrowness surprising to anyone who knows 
their work. These facts suggest that we may be in the presence of 
a tendency in contemporary criticism which the critics themselves 
do not fully recognize. 

Is there an explanation? How does it happen that two of our most 
respected critics should seem to treat so lightly the glaring lapse of 
moral imagination in Huckleberry Finn? Perhaps—and I stress the 
conjectural nature of what I am saying—perhaps the kind of moral 
issue raised by Huckleberry Finn is not the kind of moral issue to 
which today’s criticism readily addresses itself. Today pur critics, 
no less than our novelists and poets, are most sensitively attuned 
to moral problems which arise in the sphere of individual behavior. 
They are deeply aware of sin, of individual infractions of our cul- 
ture’s Christian ethic. But my impression is that they are, possibly 
because of the strength of the reaction against the mechanical socio- 
logical criticism of the thirties, less sensitive to questions of what 
might be called social or political morality. 

By social or political morality I refer to the values implicit in a 
social system, values which may be quite distinct from the personal 
morality of any given individual within the society. Now The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, like all novels, deals with the be- 
havior of individuals. But one mark of Clemens’ greatness is his 
deft presentation of the disparity between what people do when they 
behave as individuals and what they do when forced into roles 
imposed upon them by society. Take, for example, Aunt Sally 
and Uncle Silas Phelps, who consider themselves Christians, who 
are by impulse generous and humane, but who happen also to be 
staunch upholders of certain degrading and inhuman social in- 
stitutions. When they are confronted with an escaped slave, the im- 
peratives of social morality outweigh all pious professions. 

The conflict between what people think they stand for and what 
social pressure forces them to do is central to the novel. It is present 
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to the mind of Huck and, indeed, accounts for his most serious 
inner conflicts. He knows how he feels about Jim, but he also 
knows what he is expected to do about Jim. This division within 
his mind corresponds to the division of the novel’s moral terrain 
into the areas represented by the raft on the one hand and society 
on the other. His victory over his “‘yaller dog” conscience therefore 
assumes heroic size: it is a victory over the prevailing morality. 
But the last fifth of the novel has the effect of diminishing the im- 
portance and uniqueness of Huck’s victory. We are asked to assume 
that somehow freedom can be achieved in spite of the crippling 
power of what I have called the social morality. Consequently the 
less importance we attach to that force as it operates in the novel, 
the more acceptable the ending becomes. 

Moreover, the idea of freedom, which Mr. Eliot and Mr. ‘Trilling 
seem to slight, takes on its full significance only when we acknowl- 
edge the power which society exerts over the minds of men in the 
world of Huckleberry Finn. For freedom in this book specifically 
means freedom from society and its imperatives. ‘This is not the 
traditional Christian conception of freedom. Huck and Jim seek 
freedom not from a burden of individual guilt and sin, but from 
social constraint. That is to say, evil in Huckleberry Finn is the 
product of civilization, and if this is indicative of Clemens’ rather 
too simple view of human nature, nevertheless the fact is that Huck, 
when he can divest himself of the taint of social conditioning (as 
in the incantatory account of sunrise on the river), is entirely free 
of anxiety and guilt. The only guilt he actually knows arises from 
infractions of a social code. (The guilt he feels after playing the 
prank on Jim stems from his betrayal of the law of the raft.) Huck’s 
and Jim’s creed is secular. Its object is harmony among men, and 
so Huck is not much concerned with his own salvation. He re- 
peatedly renounces prayer in favor of pragmatic solutions to his 
problems. In other words, the central insights of the novel belong 
to the tradition of the Enlightenment. The meaning of the quest 
itself is hardly reconcilable with that conception of human nature 
embodied in the myth of original sin. In view of the current fashion 
of reaffirming man’s innate depravity, it is perhaps not surprising 
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to find the virtues of Huckleberry Finn attributed not to its mean- 
ing but to its form. . 


But “if this was not the right ending for the book,” Mr. Eliot 
asks, “what ending would have been right?” Although this ques- 
tion places the critic in an awkward position (he is not always 
equipped to rewrite what he criticizes), there are some things which 
may justifiably be said about the “right” ending of Huckleberry 
Finn. It may be legitimate, even if presumptuous, to indicate cer- 
tain conditions which a hypothetical ending would have to satisfy 
if it were to be congruent with the rest of the novel. If the conclu- 
sion is not to be something merely tacked on to close the action, then 
its broad outline must be immanent in the body of the work. 

It is surely reasonable to ask that the conclusion providg a plausi- 
ble outcome to the quest. Yet freedom, in the ecstatic sense that 
Huck and Jim knew it aboard the raft, was hardly to be had in the 
Mississippi Valley in the 1840's, or, for that matter, in any other 
known human society. A satisfactory ending would inevitably cause 
the reader some frustration. That Clemens felt such disappoint- 
ment to be inevitable is borne out by an examination of the novel’s 
clear, if unconscious, symbolic pattern. Consider, for instance, 
the inferences to be drawn from the book’s geography. ‘The river, 
to whose current Huck and Jim entrust themselves, actually car- 
ries them to the heart of slave territory. Once the raft passes Cairo, 
the quest is virtually doomed. Until the steamboat smashes the 
raft, we are kept in a state of anxiety about Jim’s escape. (It may 
be significant that at this point Clemens found himself unable 
to continue work on the manuscript, and put it aside for several 
years.) Beyond Cairo, Clemens allows the intensity of that anx- 
iety to diminish, and it is probably no accident that the fainter 
it becomes, the more he falls back upon the devices of low comedy. 
Huck and Jim make no serious effort to turn north, and there are 
times (during the Wilks episode) when Clemens allows Huck to 
forget all about Jim. It is as if the author, anticipating the dilemma 
he had finally to face, instinctively dissipated the power of his major 
theme. 
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Consider, too, the circumscribed nature of the raft as a means 
of moving toward freedom. The raft lacks power and maneuvera- 
bility. It can only move easily with the current—southward into 
slave country. Nor can it evade the mechanized power of the steam- 
boat. These impotencies of the raft correspond to the innocent help- 
lessness of its occupants. Unresisted, the rogues invade and take over 
the raft. Though it is the symbolic locus of the novel’s central affir- 
mations, the raft provides an.uncertain and indeed precarious mode 
of traveling toward freedom. This seems another confirmation of 
Santayana’s perception. To say that Clemens only half escaped the 
genteel tradition is not to say that he failed to note any of the creed’s 
inadequacies, but rather that he had “nothing solid” to put in its 
place. The raft patently was not capable of carrying the burden 
of hope Clemens placed upon it. (Whether this is to be attributed 
to the nature of his vision or to the actual state of American society 
in the nineteenth century is another interesting question.) In any 
case, the geography of the novel, the raft’s powerlessness, the good- 
ness and vulnerability of Huck and Jim, all prefigure a conclusion 
quite different in tone from that which Clemens gave us. These 
facts constitute what Hart Crane might have called the novel’s 
“logic of metaphor,” and this logic—probably inadvertent—ac- 
tually takes us to the underlying meaning of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. Through the symbols we reach a truth which 
the ending obscures: the quest cannot succeed. 

Fortunately, Clemens broke through to this truth in the novel’s 
last sentences: 


But I reckon I got to light out for the territory ahead of the rest, because 
Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me and civilize me, and I can’t stand 
it. I been there before. 


Mr. Eliot properly praises this as “the only possible concluding 


6 Gladys Bellamy (Mark Twain As a Literary Artist, Norman, Oklahoma, 1950, p. 221.) 
has noted the insubstantial, dream-like quality of the image of the raft. Clemens thus 
discusses travel by raft in A Tramp Abroad: “The motion of the raft is . . . gentle, and 
gliding, and smooth, and noiseless; it calms down all feverish activities, it soothes to 
sleep all nervous . . . impatience; under its restful influence all the troubles and vexations 
and sorrows that harass the mind vanish away, and existence becomes a dream ... a deep 
and tranquil ecstasy.” 
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sentence.” But one sentence can hardly be advanced, as Mr. Eliot 
advances this one, to support the rightness of ten chapters. More- 
over, if this sentence is right, then the rest of the conclusion is 
wrong, for its meaning clashes with that of the final burlesque. 
Huck’s decision to go west ahead of the inescapable advance of 
civilization is a confession of defeat. It means that the raft is to be 
abandoned. On the other hand, the jubilation of the family re- 
union and the proclaiming of Jim’s freedom create a quite dif- 
ferent mood. ‘The tone, except for these last words, is one of un- 
clouded success. I believe this is the source of the almost universal 
dissatisfaction with the conclusion. One can hardly forget that a 
bloody civil war did not resolve the issue. 

Should Clemens have made Huck a tragic hero? Both Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Trilling argue that that would have been a mistake, and 
they are very probably correct. But between the ending as we have 
it and tragedy in the fullest sense, there was vast room for inven- 
tion. Clemens might have contrived an action which left Jim’s 
fate as much in doubt as Huck’s. Such an ending would have al- 
lowed us to assume that the principals were defeated but alive, and 
the quest unsuccessful but not abandoned. This, after all, would 
have been consonant with the symbols, the characters, and the 
theme as Clemens had created them—and with history. 

Clemens did not acknowledge the truth his novel contained. He 
had taken hold of a situation in which a partial defeat was inevita- 
ble, but he was unable to—or unaware of the need to—give imagi- 
native substance to that fact. If an illusion of success was indispen- 
sable, where was it to come from? Obviously Huck and Jim could 
not succeed by their own efforts. At this point Clemens, having 
only half escaped the genteel tradition, one of whose pre-eminent 
characteristics was an optimism undaunted by disheartening truth, 
returned to it. Why he did so 1s another story, having to do with his 
parents and his boyhood, with his own personality and his wife’s, 
and especially with the character of his audience. But whatever the 
explanation, the faint-hearted ending of The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn remains an important datum in the record of American 
thought and imagination. It has been noted before, both by critics 
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and non-professional readers. It should’ not be forgotten now. 

To minimize the seriousness of what must be accounted a major 
flaw in so great a work is, in a sense, to repeat Clemens’ failure of 
nerve. This is a disservice to criticism. Today we particularly need 
a criticism alert to lapses of moral vision. A measured appraisal 
of the failures and successes of our writers, past and present, can 
show us a great deal about literature and about ourselves. That 
is the critic’s function. But he cannot perform that function if he 
substitutes considerations of technique for considerations of truth. 
Not only will such methods lead to errors of literary judgment, but 
beyond that, they may well encourage comparable evasions in other 
areas. It seems not unlikely, for instance, that the current preoc- 
cupation with matters of form is bound up with a tendency, by no 
means confined to literary quarters, to shy away from painful an- 
swers to complex questions of political morality. The conclusion 
to The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn shielded both Clemens 
and his audience from such an answer. But we ought not to be as 
tender-minded. For Huck Finn’s besetting problem, the disparity 
. between his best impulses and the behavior the community at- 
tempted to impose upon him, is as surely ours as it was Twain’s. 
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ET ME GRANT AT THE START that three months in India is time 
Eoo for only limited observation and that judgments based 
on limited observation are open to question. But I do not pretend 
to know or write of all India or all Indians. Also, there are several 
factors which may somewhat offset the limitations of time. 

First, the trip was an unusually extensive one. I made the circuit 
of India from Bombay on the west coast down to Trivandrum and 
up the east coast to Calcutta. Inland, I visited Poona, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Bangalore, Guntur, Cuttack, Patna, dozens of university 
centers, and a considerable number of villages. 

Second, my assignment put me in touch with a restricted segment 
of India’s population—the university people and other professional 
intellectuals, especially writers and journalists. I also talked with 
a good many assorted political officeholders, from mayors and mu- 
nicipal councilors to chief ministers and chief secretaries of state. 
I had the opportunity for close observation in these groups, and 
because of their relative homogeneity, it was not necessary for me 
to make constant changes in my frame of reference. It is of these 
groups only that I report. 

Third, I think it should be said that dozens of Indians told me 
that I was “one of them,” that (obviously because of my color) I 
looked like a “Madrassi” or a “Bengali,” that they felt “at home” 
with me. I was taken into dozens of Indian homes, some of them 
the most orthodox Hindu and Moslem homes, and treated with 
an intimacy that I have been told is most unusual for a Westerner. 
I think the significance of this is that my Indian hosts met me with 
their guards consciously lowered and free of the reticences with 
© J. SAUNDERS REDDING, a member of the editorial board of THE AMERICAN 
ScHOLAR and author of They Came in Chains, Stranger and Alone and On Being 


Negro in America, was asked by the American Grantees Section of the State Depart- 
ment to go to India and help to interpret American life to the Indian people. 
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which they meet most Westerners. I think that in general my In- 
dian friends and acquaintances spoke candidly and freely. 
What follows is the truth as they see it. 


The Indian people believe that the United States is imperialistic 
and that American designs in India are imperialistic. They are 
afraid of American “influence” and suspicious that America’s vari- 
ous technical and other aid programs in India are methods of buy- 
ing influence. “Why does America insist on sending experts to us?” 
was one of the questions I got from professional intellectuals and 
politicians time and again. “We have our own technical experts, 
trained in the West and some of them in America itself.” ‘The ex- 
Secretary General of the Congress Party said, ““Why can’t America 
give us aid and equipment and leave her advisors at home? ‘The 
Indian people are suspicious of American advisors.” 

Though the Indian people accept the benefits of the Ford 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Fulbright program 
and the International Health Service Organization, they are sus- 
picious of them as tools of imperialism. Among university students, 
this suspicion expresses itself heatedly: “A paltry fifty million dol- 
‘lars, and your country calls that aid!” said a student at Bombay, 
rising from the audience to ask a question but making a statement 
instead. “And do you know why only fifty million? ‘To keep India 
always wanting and always dependent. The United States cannot 
buy India for a few lakhs of dollars, but she can keep India threat- 
ened with the necessity of dependence.” 

The chairman of the Municipal Council of Bezwada said to me, 
“We [the K. M. P. Party] are in disagreement with Mr. Nehru 
on his failure to recognize the danger in growing American influ- 
ence in India.” | 

Indians think that the war in Korea, which they invariably refer 
to as the “American war in Korea,” was geared to American im- 
perialism and that it was a cynical effort to provoke a third world 
war by means of which the United States hoped to fulfill her designs 
in Asia. The prevalence of this belief—this conviction—is frighten- 
ing. When it was pointed out that the Korean action was not Ameri- 
can but U. N. action and that India as a member of the U. N. was 
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taking part in it, the reply was: “The U.N. is the tool of the Anglo- 
American Bloc.” 
Even the scholarship aid to Indian students for study in America 


| was not infrequently labeled “imperialist guile.” On the other 


hand, many Indian students took the opportunity to ask privately 


~ how such scholarship aid could be obtained. At Andhra University, 


where on India’s Independence Day my visit was the occasion for 
half a dozen spontaneous anti-American speeches, I was aroused 
at %:00 A.M. by the president of the University Union, who had , 
made perhaps the bitterest speech of all. He wanted me to tell him | 
how he should go about getting a scholarship to do higher study in 
America. 


The Indian people believe that American policy is opposed to 
the “liberation and rise” of the colored peoples of the world, and 
that the treatment of Negroes in America is a home demonstration 
of this. The color question is linked with imperialism. No matter 
what the original subject of a conversation, my Indian acquaint- 
ances always managed to bring in the color question either on a 
political or a personal level. 

“Why doesn’t the United States recognize Red China?” This 
question came unexpectedly, and I had no ready answer. But I 
needed none, for the questioner gave his own answer: “Because the 
United States does not want to admit that nation of colored people 
into national equality with her.” It did no good to cite the instances 
of India herself, the Philippines, Haiti, Liberia and Japan; for, ex- 
cepting India, these were all “satellites” of America, and America 
was trying “to bring India into the same position.” 

The belief is that America is prejudiced against non-whites and 
that that prejudice, long documented in the disabilities under 
which Negroes suffer in the United States, is now expressed in 
American world policy. My Indian acquaintances contrasted the 
American billions given or loaned to Europe with the few millions 
disbursed in the East. ‘They showed a great ignorance of the actual 
facts of race relations in the United States, and there was a strong 
resistance to being set right on the facts. Many times I had to 
dispute such absurd (but sincerely uttered) statements as this: 
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“Negroes in the United States are lynched for looking at white 
women.” Many times I was referred to a pamphlet hysterically 
titled We Charge Genocide, published by the American Civil 
Rights Congress; and often I listened in shocked silence to the 
most distorted emendations of facts—facts admittedly unhappy 
enough in themselves. In Bangalore, after a lecture to the Kannada 
Writers Association—a lecture, incidentally, that had nothing to 
do with race relations—a member of the audience rose to read 
from We Charge Genocide. “Is this true?” he challenged. In answer 
I tried to give a general account of race relations in America. When 
I had finished, I was told: “What you say does not convince us in the 
face of this!” He held up the pamphlet. 

Always there was the implication and/or the declaration that 
American color prejudice is reflected in official American interna- 
tional policy, that our international relations reflect our domestic 
order. 

In some instances, notably at Lucknow and Madras, I was told 
that some members of our technical aid groups are prejudiced 
against the Indians with whom they are supposed to work. Having 
perhaps some bearing on this was a question and a statement from 
the assistant director of the All India Radio station in Gauhati. 
“Isn't it unusual for your government to send a Negro out here? 
It is the general feeling in India that Negroes on assignment by 
your government are conspicuous by their absence.” This is in 
line with the thinking that in America Negroes, and also Jews, no 
matter what their abilities, are not only looked down upon but 
purposefully kept down: “The American government confiscated 
Paul Robeson’s wealth, threw Howard Fast and Leo Ginsberg in 
jail, and refused DuBois a passport.” I did not know who Leo Gins- 
berg was. 


The Indian people think that “Anglo-American” democracy 
is slow, that its methods are ineffective to meet an emergency, that 
India is in such an emergency and that, therefore, “Western” de- 
mocracy is to be questioned as the way for India. They believe that 
the methods of democracy can be used and frequently are used to 
exploit and gull; that Western democracy is as much a cloak for the 
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unscrupulous as it is a morality and a principle of action for the 
honest and forward-looking. 

Their argumentis. that.in-India’s.present economic and emo- 
tional situation there is no time for delays: that land reform can- 
not wait, that the curbing of exploitation cannot wait, that the 
industrialization of India cannot wait, that the dissipation of caste 
distinctions cannot wait, and that Western democracy would de- 
lay these changes which are so immediately necessary. My Indian 
acquaintances pointed in the direction of Hyderabad State and 
Madras State, where I was told certain villages have had Commu- 
nist revolutions and where land has been confiscated from the rich 
and given to the poor, the jemadars and moneylenders driven out, 
and the material welfare of the villagers increased. ‘They have heard 
and they seem to believe that the Communists in China have ac- 
complished in quick order exactly those things that cannot wait 
to be done in India. They have adopted a slogan, and it is heard 
everywhere: “Nobody starves in China. Everybody works, has land, 
or gets an education. Everybody is happy.” af i 

Since democracy (Western brand) is equated with capitalism 
in the minds of my Indian atquaintances, they charge both democ- 
racy and capitalism with delays, cynicism and exploitation. In ef- 
fect, many Indians said: “Perhaps we should have a dictator here. 
We could get things done quickly. Afterwards we could get rid of 
him.” The chief minister of an Indian state used almost these exact 
words to express what seems to be a fairly common thought. As- 
sociated with the thought is the belief that American democracy, 
especially as it expresses itself in politics and political rule, is cor- 
rupt The Indians know of all the American political scandals from 
the Grant administration down to the “five percenters.” 7 


The Indians believe that eventually they can take the best from 
communism, the best from socialism and the best from democracy 
and create something better for themselves. They point to Eng- 
Jand as an example of a country where such an amalgam is (or was 
until recently) having success. They point particularly to Yugo- 
slavia. The “social welfare state” plus “nationalization” plus “free 
enterprise” they believe to be a workable combination. ‘They 
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point to China, where, they believe, a “Communist democracy” 
has come into being. Indian professional intellectuals believe that 
some such “democracy” as China’s can be Becher into being in 
India. 

The people of India believe that Soviet myth is not myth but 
indisputable truth—that inequalities have been completely abol- | 
ished in Russia and China; that in these countries all are free and 
equal, except the convicted enemies of the state; that hunger and 
unemployment do not exist; that social crime has been abolished; 
that prosperity rules; that the fundamental freedoms are held sacred 
and sacredly defended against encroachment; that the very top 
Soviet leaders are honest, strong, infallible men, and that they want 
above all else peace for their country and for the world. These were 
common questions asked of me. 

“Why does America want war with Russia?” 

“Why does America not consider Russia’s peace proposals?” 

“Why does America reject the Russian proposal for control of 
atomic power?” 

“Why does America refuse Russia’s plan for disarmament?” 

“Why do American publications tell hes about Russia and Red 
China?” 


It seems obvious that the one thing common to all these beliefs, 
these “truths,” as my Indian acquaintances see them, is that Gom- 
munist propaganda supports all of them and dictates whatever 
modifications of them are necessary to serve the purposes of commu- 
nism. There-is-a-hard,-solid.core.of.communism in India. Perhaps 
it is not large, but it is definitely anti-American and anti-West; and, 
considering the segment of the population that harbors it—uni- - 
versity professors, writers, journalists, politicians, and students who 
soon will be professors, et cetera—it is a danger to us. And con- 
tributing to this danger are two considerable factors. 

First is the absolute dedi dedication of the intellectuals to what seems 
to-be ; an é anti-American campaign. ‘Their minds seem already closed 
to to reasonableness. and logic and to any word in n the ‘slightest com- 
plimentary to the United States and the West. ‘Uhey stick to distor- 
tions, untruths and misrepresented facts. 
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Every university I visited had an organized Communist cell that 
held regular meetings and promoted and carried through regular 
programs. But in none of these, universities. was there a counter- 
group. In one district I was asked to meet with a group that was 
worried about the spread of communism at the university, and 
later I had a long conversation with the founder of the group. 
Here is a part of that conversation as I wrote it down immediately 
afterward: 

“Do many university students and other young people belong to 
your group?” 

“Not many. In fact, only myself and ————,” he said. “You see, 
the Communists are so strong at the university and have such power 
that even those students who are not Communist, and who may 
even be anti-Communist, are afraid to associate themselves with us.” 

“But what power do Communist students have over non-Com- 
munist students?” 

“Sir, I was not thinking of the power of the Communist students 
so much, though they have it in the Union and the various clubs 
and societies. I was thinking of the Communist faculty members.” . 

“Are there many?” 

“Yes, there are very many.” 

At Allahabad I met a similar small group of people who were 
worried by the increased Communist influence. They were led by 


‘Samar Sam and Rageshwar Singh. The group Calls itself “The 


Writers and Artists Association.” In Bombay there was a similar 
group, but I was told that these groups suffer because publishers 
and editors are pressured by the more powerful Communist- 
oriented groups. Certainly this much. is.true: R. K. Narayan and 
Mulk Raj Anand, both anti-Communist and both major Indian 
novelists, have resorted to foreign publication in the last five years. 

Also a contributing factor to the danger to us is the seeming 
indifference to communism that one meets in official ‘educational 
circles. I mentioned this to Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, the ex-Sec- 
retary General to the Congress Party, and in addition to expressing 
the opinion that student communism is faculty directed, he told me 
a story illustrating official indifference. After being interrupted by 
heckling at a certain university, Dr. Mahtab said, he complained to 
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‘the vice-chancellor and was laughed at. This happened three times 


in three different universities. 

In a faculty group at a college in northern India, I was told by a 
young American instructor that the student Communist leader had 
told him that he had been directed’ to find or make a cause for a 
student strike. This information neither shocked nor aroused the 
Indian members of the faculty. A little over a week later, Indian 
newspapers carried stories of a student strike at the college. 

Some writers and journalists are wavering precariously. I was 
informed by the secretary of a writers’ group called the “Sandahya’”’ 
that his group had come together principally for moral support, 


į that various members of the group had been approached by the 


Rie ny, 


ee ier, 


Communists offering considerable sums of money. Some had taken 


. the offers. s 


Once I came to realize what was facing me in my contacts with 
professional intellectuals, I saw my job as an effort to sow seeds of 
doubt as to the validity of the false and distorted information they 
were getting about America and American democracy. The only 
way I saw to do this was to tell the absolute truth. I had to admit 
that democracy is sometimes tragically slow. I had to admit that 
race relations in America are bad, but I also pointed out that they 
are increasingly bettering. (Fortunately I had considerable docu- 
mented information with me.) I pointed out that the right to peti- 
tion for redress of grievances and that the right of minorities to sue 
and protest and work for reform were not abridged in the United 
States. I had to admit that the mammoth American news agencies 
tended to monopolies and that their power was a potential dan- 
z ger to freedom of opinion and expression. I had to admit that many 
f American movies and books exported to India are cheap and vul- 
| gar, but I pointed out that they were not representative of Ameri- 


` can life, and that if there were no market in India for these cheap 


and vulgar misrepresentations, then they would not be exported 
for the consumption of the Indian people. (Radio Peiping got hold 
of this and spent two minutes blasting me for insulting the Indian 


people.) 
The truth—and where possible, the truth backed with facts and 
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figures—is not always immediately effective, as the Communist 

“big lie” has proved; but I have a hunch that in time—and surely 
‘there is still time?—the truth eventually wins. 

_ I think what is needed is a concentration on two groups: the 
îl professional groups that should be sought out, encouraged, helped 
i} in a spirit of complete equality and friendship by visiting American 
| writers, teachers and journalists; and the indecisive mass who, 
| through our Information Service, should be shown more and more 
representative films, illustrated books and magazines and the like. 
We must.bombard them with the truth, for in general even a bitter 
truth is more effective than apologies for it, and has greater impact 
. than professions of abject shame. 

y For sincerity is another word. The insincere can lose us the 
friendship of India and of the whole Near East, and we sorely need 
that friendship, which cannot be bought. Those who do not believe 
in the equality of man and who are not themselves examples of it 
can lose us a struggle which, even for all our best technical and 

, financial efforts, will remain for some time in doubt. The Indian 

people are not going to be fooled by any play-acting by Americans. 

Until I went out to India, I had no idea that there was in me 

t so great an urge to defend America or that there were so many 

dangerous untruths to defend her against. Until I went to India, . 

communism simply made interesting reading in the newspapers.:,” 

Though I am still unmoved by the foghorn rantings of certain 

American legislators, now I know that communism. abroad.offers 
more than.a-blow.to.American, pride. | 








“Everywhere I went in India, American Foreign Service personnel 
treated me with consideration and kindness far beyond the needs 
of official duty. There were no exceptions to this. The Indians too 
(and especially those who were my officially designated hosts and 
companions) were kind to me—perhaps too kind, for if they some- 
times awakened me at 5:00 A.M. (and they did) to ask whether a 
change in the American administration would.mean a change in 


= American foreign policy, they also sometimes kept me up until the 
— same hour listening to the sublime music and poetry of Tagore. 
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Wild Geese 


LAURA LAKE 


In triangles the gathering geese fling through 

‘The curve of heaven; their high metallic cries 
Converge with shouts of skating children, climb 
The windy horizontals of the sky. 

Pulled by the promise of some Arctic April, 

Trailing the salt of wild and lonely marshes 

From quills conceived for thrust, they are compelled 
To wing the planes of morning until they soar 
Like lifting arrows to the sun’s most northern shining. 
White eagles watch from rims of mountain eyries, 
While inner tension like a line of light 

Draws the measurable base, defines the flight. 


* 


© After receiving her master’s degree in sociology at Columbia University, LAURA 
LAKE studied painting at the Art Students’ League and writing at the New School 
for Social Research. 
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The Piow of the River 


LOREN C. EISELEY 


F THERE IS MAGIC ON THIS PLANET, it is contained in water. Its least 
I stir even, as now, in a rain pond on a flat roof opposite my office 
is enough to bring me peeping and searching to the window. A wind 
ripple may be translating itself into life. I have a constant feeling 
that some time I may witness that momentous miracle on a city 
roof, see life, in fact, veritably and suddenly boiling out of a heap 
of rusted pipes and old television aerials. I marvel at how suddenly 
a water beetle has come and is submarining there in a spatter of 
green algae. Thin vapors, rust, wet tar and sun are an alembic re- 
markably like the mind; they throw off odorous shadows that 
threaten to take real shape when no one is looking. 

Once in a lifetime, perhaps, one escapes the actual confines of the 
flesh. Once in a lifetime, if one is lucky, one so merges with sun- 
light and air and running water that whole eons, the eons that 
mountains and deserts know, might pass in a single afternoon with- 
out discomfort. ‘The mind has sunk away into its beginnings among 
old roots and the obscure tricklings and movings that stir inanimate 
things. Like the charmed fairy circle into which a man once stepped, 
and upon emergence learned that a whole century had passed in a 
single night, one can never quite define this secret; but it has some- 
thing to do, I am sure, with common water. Its substance reaches 
everywhere; it touches the past and prepares the future; it moves 
under the poles and wanders thinly in the heights of air. It can as- 
sume forms of exquisite perfection in a snowflake, or strip the liv- 
ing to a single shining bone cast up by the sea. 

Many years ago, in the course of some scientific investigations in 
a remote western county, I experienced, by chance, precisely the 
sort of curious absorption by water, the extension of shape by 
© LOREN C. EISELEY is chairman of the department of anthropology at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Eiseley has written extensively for scientific and literary 
periodicals upon human evolution and related subjects of natural history. 
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osmosis, at which I have been hinting. You have probably never ex- 
perienced in yourself the meandering roots of a whole watershed, or 
felt your outstretched fingers touching by some kind of clairvoyant 
extension the brooks of snow-line glaciers at the same time that 
you were flowing toward a gulf over the eroded debris of worn- 
down mountains. A poet somewhere has spoken of being “limbed 
... with waters gripping pole and pole.” He had the idea, all right, 
and it is obvious that these sensations are not unique, but they are 
hard to come by; and the sort of extension of the senses that people 
will accept when they put their ear against a sea shell, they will 
smile at in the confessions of a bookish professor. What makes it 
worse is the fact that because of a traumatic experience in child- 
hood, I am not a swimmer, and am inclined to be timid before any 
large body of water. Perhaps it was just this, in a way, that contrib- 
uted to my experience. 

As it leaves the Rockies and moves downward over the high 
plains toward the Missouri, the Platte River is a curious stream. In 
the spring floods, on occasion, it can be a mile-wide roaring torrent 
of destruction, gulping farms and bridges. Normally, however, it is a 
rambling, dispersed series of streamlets flowing erratically over great 
sand and gravel fans that are, in part, the remnants of a mightier 
_ice-age stream bed. Quicksands and shifting islands haunt its 
waters; the bones of extinct beasts and the men who hunted them 
stir uneasily in its bed. Over it the prairie suns beat mercilessly 
throughout the summer. The Platte, “a mile wide and an inch 
deep,” is a refuge for any heat-weary pilgrim along its shores. This 
is particularly true on the high plains before its long march by the 
cities begins. | 

The reason that I came upon it when I did, breaking through a 
willow thicket and stumbling out through ankle-deep water to a 
dune in the shade, is of no concern to this narrative. On various 
purposes of science I have ranged over a good bit of that country 
on foot, and I know the kind of bones that come gurgling up through 
the gravel pumps, and the arrowheads of shining chalcedony that 
occasionally spill out of water-loosened sand. On that day, however, 
the sight of sky and willows and the weaving net of water murmur- 
ing a little in the shallows on its way to the Gulf stirred me, parched 
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as I was with miles of walking, with a new idea: I was going to float. 
I was going to undergo a tremendous adventure. 

The notion came to me, I suppose, by degrees. I had shed my 
clothes and was floundering pleasantly in a hole among some reeds 
when a great desire to stretch out and go with this gently insistent 
water began to pluck at me. Now to this bronzed, bold, modern 
generation, the struggle I waged with timidity while standing there 
in knee-deep water can only seem farcical; yet actually for me it 
was not so. A near-drowning accident in childhood had scarred my 
reactions; in addition to the fact that I was a non-swimmer, this 
“inch deep river” was treacherous with holes and quicksands. Death 
was not precisely infrequent along its wandering and illusory chan- 
nels. Like all broad wastes of this kind, where neither water nor 
land quite prevails, its thickets were lonely and untraversed. A man 
in trouble would cry out in vain. 

I thought of all this, standing quietly in the water, feeling the 
sand shifting away under my toes. Then I lay back in the floating 
position that left my face to the sky, and shoved off. ‘The sky wheeled 
over me. For an instant, as I bobbed into the main channel, I had 
the sensation of sliding down the vast tilted face of the continent. 
It was then that I felt cold needles of the alpine springs at my 
finger tips, and the warmth of the Gulf pulling me southward. 
Moving with me, leaving its taste upon my mouth and spouting 
under me in dancing springs of sand, was the immense body of the 
continent itself, flowing like the river itself, grain by grain, moun- 
tain by mountain, down to the sea. I was streaming over ancient 
sea beds thrust aloft where giant reptiles had once sported; I was 
wearing down the face of time and trundling cloud-wreathed 
ranges into oblivion. I touched my margins with the delicacy of a 
crayfish’s antennae, and felt great fish glide about their work. 

I drifted by stranded timber cut by beaver in mountain fastnesses; 
I slid over shallows that had buried the broken axles of prairie 
schooners and the mired bones of mammoth. I was streaming alive 
under the hot and working ferment of the sun, or oozing secretively 
through shady thickets. I was water and the unspeakable alchemies 
that gestate and take shape in water, the slimy jellies that under the 
enormous magnification of the sun writhe and whip upward as 
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great barbelled cat mouths, or sink indistinctly back into the murk 
vut of which they arose. Turtle and fish and the pin-point chirpings 
of individual frogs are all watery projections, concentrations, as 
man himself is a concentration, of that indescribable and liquid 
brew which is compounded in varying proportions of salt and sun 
and time. It has appearances, but at its heart lies water, and as I 
was finally edged gently against a sand bar and dropped like any 
log, I tottered as I rose. I knew once more the body’s revolt against 
emergence into the harsh and unsupporting air, its reluctance to 
break contact with that mother element which still, at this late 
point in time, shelters and brings into being nine-tenths of every- 
thing alive. 

As for men, those myriad little detached ponds with their own 
swarming corpuscular life, what were they but a way that water has 
of going about beyond the reach of rivers? I, too, was a microcosm 
of pouring rivulets and floating driftwood gnawed by the mysterious 
animalcules of my own creation. I was three-fourths water, rising 
and subsiding according to the hollow knocking in my veins: a min- 
ute pulse like the eternal pulse that lifts Himalayas and which, in 
the following systole, will carry them away. 

Thoreau, peering at the emerald pickerel in Walden Pond, 
called them “animalized water” in one of his moments of strange 
insight. If he had been possessed of the geological knowledge so 
laboriously accumulated since his time, he might have gone further 
and amusedly detected in the planetary rumblings and eructations 
which so delighted him in the gross habits of certain frogs, signs of 
that dark interior stress which has reared sea bottoms up to moun- 
tainous heights. He might have developed an acute inner ear for 
the sound of the surf on Cretaceous beaches where now the wheat 
of Kansas rolls. In any case, he would have seen, as the long trail of 
life was unfolded by the fossil-hunters, that his animalized water 
had changed its shapes eon by eon to the beating of earth’s dark 
millennial heart. In the swamps of the low continents, the am- 
phibians had flourished and had their day; and as the long skyward 
swing, the isostatic response of the crust, had come about, the era of 
the cooling grasslands and mammalian life had come into being. 

A few winters ago, clothed heavily against the weather, I wan- 
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dered several miles along one of that same Platte’s tributaries down 
which I had floated years before. The land was stark and ice-locked. 
The rivulets were frozen, and over the marshlands the willow 
thickets made such an array of vertical lines against the snow that 
tramping through them produced strange optical illusions and 
dizziness. On the edge of a frozen backwater, I stopped and rubbed 
my eyes. At my feet a raw prairie wind had swept the ice clean of 
snow. A peculiar green object caught my eye; there was no mis- 
taking it. 

Staring up at me with all his barbels spread pathetically, frozen 
solidly in the wind-ruffled ice, was a huge familiar face. It was one 
of those catfish of the twisting channels, those dwellers in the yellow 
murk who had been about me and beneath me on the day of my 
great voyage. Whatever sunny dream had kept him paddling there 
while the mercury plummeted downward and that Cheshire smile 
froze slowly, it would be hard.to say. Or perhaps he was trapped 
in a blocked channel and had simply kept swimming till the ice. 
contracted around him. At any rate, there he would lie till the 
spring thaw. 

At that moment I started to turn away, but something in the 
bleak, whiskered face reproached me, or perhaps it was the river 
calling to her children. I termed it science, however—a convenient 
rational phrase I reserve for such occasions—and decided that I 
would cut the fish out of the ice and take him home. I had no in- 
tention of eating him. I was merely struck by a sudden impulse to 
test the survival qualities of high-plains fishes, particularly fishes of 
this type who get themselves immured in oxygenless ponds or in 
cut-off oxbows buried in winter drifts. I blocked him out as gently 
as possible and dropped him, ice and all, into a collecting can in the 
car. Then we set out for home. 

Unfortunately, the first stages of what was to prove a remarkable 
resurrection escaped me. Cold and tired after a long drive, I de- 
posited the can with its melting water and ice in the basement. The 
accompanying corpse I anticipated I would either dispose of or 
dissect on the following day. A hurried glance had revealed no signs 
of life. 

To my astonishment, however, upon descending into the base- 
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ment several hours later, I heard stirrings in the receptacle and 
peered in. The ice had melted. A vast pouting mouth ringed with 
sensitive feelers confronted me, and the creature’s gills labored 
slowly. A thin stream of silver bubbles rose to the surface and 
popped. A fishy eye gazed up at me protestingly. 

“A tank,” it said. This was no Walden pickerel. This was a yel- 
low-green, mud-grubbing, evil-tempered inhabitant of floods and 
droughts and cyclones. It was the selective product of the high 
continent and the waters that pour across it. It had outlasted prairie 
blizzards that left cattle standing frozen upright in the drifts. 

“TI get the tank,” I said respectfully. 

He lived with me all that winter, and his departure was totally in 
keeping with his sturdy, independent character. In the spring a 
migratory, impulse or perhaps sheer boredom struck him. Maybe, 
in some little lost corner of his brain, he felt, far off, the pouring of 
the mountain waters through the sandy coverts of the Platte. Any- 
how, something called to him, and he went. One night when no 
one was about, he simply jumped out of his tank. I found him dead 
on the floor next morning. He had made his gamble like a man—or, 
I should say, a fish. In the proper place it would not have been a 
fool’s gamble. Fishes in the drying shallows of intermittent prairie 
streams who feel their confinement and have the impulse to leap 
while there is yet time may regain the main channel and survive. 
A million ancestral years had gone into that jump, I thought as I 
looked at him, a million years of climbing through prairie sun- 
flowers and twining in and out through the pillared legs of drink- 
ing mammoth. 

“Some of your close relatives have been experimenting with air 
breathing,” I remarked, apropos of nothing, as I gathered him up. 
“Suppose we meet again up there in the cottonwoods in a million 
years or so.” 

I missed him a little as I said it. He had for me the kind of lost 
archaic glory that comes from- the water brotherhood. We were 
both projections out of that timeless ferment and locked as well in 
some greater unity that lay incalculably beyond us. In many a fin 
and reptile foot I have seen myself passing by—some part of myself, 
that is, some part that lies unrealized in the momentary shape I 
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inhabit. People have occasionally written me harsh letters and 
castigated me for a lack of faith in man when I have ventured to 
speak of this matter in print. They distrust, it would seem, all shapes 
and thoughts but their own. They would bring God into the com- 
pass of a shopkeeper’s understanding and confine Him to those 
limits, lest He proceed to some unimaginable and shocking act, 
create perhaps, as a casual afterthought, a being more beautiful 
than man. As for me, I believe nature capable of this, and having 
been part of the flow of the river, I feel no envy any more than the 
frog envies the reptile or an ancestral ape should envy man. 

Every spring in the wet meadows and ditches I hear a little shril- 
ling chorus which sounds for all the world like an endlessly reit- 
erated “We're here, we’re here, we're here.” And so they are, as 
frogs, of course. Confident little fellows. I suspect that to some 
greater ear than ours, man’s optimistic pronouncements about his 
role and destiny may make a similar little ringing sound that travels 
a small way out into the night. It is only its nearness that is offen- 
sive. From the heights of a mountain, or a marsh at evening, it 
blends, not too badly, with all the other sleepy voices that, in croaks 
or chirrups, are saying the same thing. 

After a while the skilled listener can distinguish man’s noise from 
the katydid’s rhythmic assertion, allow for the offbeat of a rabbit’s 
thumping, pick up the autumnal monotone of crickets, and find in 
all of them a grave pleasure without admitting any to a place of 
pre-eminence in his thoughts. It is when all these voices cease 
and the waters are still, when along the frozen river nothing cries, 
screams or howls, that the enormous mindlessness of space settles 
down upon the soul. Somewhere out in that waste of crushed ice 
and reflected stars, the black waters may be running, but they ap- 
pear to be running without life toward a destiny in which the whole 
of space may be locked in some silvery winter of dispersed radiation. 

It is then, when the wind comes straitly across the barren marshes, 
and the snow rises and beats in endless waves against the traveler, 
that I remember best, by some trick of the imagination, my summer 
voyage on the river. J remember my green extensions, my catfish 
nuzzlings and minnow wrigglings, my gelatinous materializations 
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out of the mother ooze. And as I walk on through the white smother, 
it is the magic of water that leaves me a final sign. 

Men talk much of matter and energy, of the struggle for ex- 
istence that molds the shape of life. These things exist, it is true; 
but more delicate, elusive, quicker than the fins in water, is that 
mysterious principle known as “organization,” which leaves all 
other mysteries concerned with life stale and insignificant by com- 
parison. For that without organization life does not persist is ob- 
vious. Yet this organization itself is not strictly the product of life, 
nor of selection. Like some dark and passing shadow within matter, 
it cups out the eyes’ small windows, or spaces the notes of a meadow 
lark’s song in the interior of a mottled egg. That principle, I am be- 
ginning to suspect, was there before the living in the deeps of water. 

The temperature has risen. The little stinging needles have given 
way to huge flakes floating in like white leaves blown from some 
great tree in open space. In the car, switching on the lights, I ex- 
amine one intricate crystal on my sleeve before it melts. No utili- 
tarian philosophy explains a snow crystal, no doctrine of use or 
disuse. Water has merely leaped out of vapor and thin nothingness 
in the night sky to array itself in form. There is no logical reason 
for the existence of a snowflake any more than there is for evolu- 
tion. It is an apparition from that mysterious shadow world beyond 
nature, that final world which contains, if anything contains, the 
explanation of men and catfish and green leaves. 
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ERNEST R. MAY 


Nea TOO LONG AGO topical indexes contained the reference: 
“Ghost Writing—see Forgery”; now the searcher is referred 
instead to ““—-Authorship; Collaboration.” 

Ghost writing, once a shady second cousin of plagiarism, has 
lately come into its own. “Busy public men have found that by 
hiring ghost writers to hack out their letters, speeches and books, 
they can obtain leisure for philosophy and politics. Moreover, 
ghost writing performs a social service. By doubling arfd tripling 
the number of documents each official signs, ghost writing provides 
employment not only for writers but also for stenographers, print- 
ers, mailmen, archivists and librarians. If ghost writing were not 
bipartisan, one might think of it as an extension of the WPA. 

There are, however, some valid objections to ghost writing. An 
obvious one is that the voter may get from ghost-written speeches 
or letters a false impression of a candidate or public officer. But an 
extension of this, and an objection not so obvious, is that the same 
false impressions may pass into history; and if history is made up of 
many such false impressions, the lessons it teaches to future genera- 
tions are likely to be misleading. 

History is written from the testimony of firsthand observers— 
from their diaries, letters, speeches and autobiographies. Historical 
truth cannot depend on secondhand interpretation any more 
than justice can depend on hearsay. And a ghost-written diary, 
letter, speech or autobiography is secondhand testimony, the 
ghost writer’s interpretation of what his employer said or thought. 

Historians who describe and interpret the last forty years have 
plenty of material to work with, but not much of it is authoritative 
and firsthand. Diaries are still reliable because diary entries are 
© ERNEST R. MAY, a historian, is now on active duty with the Navy, serving in 
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usually too personal to be entrusted to ghost writers. And for- 
tunately the diary custom has not died out: witness the recent 
publication of extracts from the diaries of Henry L. Stimson, 
James Forrestal, Senator Vandenberg, and’ Joseph C. Grew. But 
even diaries have felt the ghost writer’s alien hand. Colonel House 
and Forrestal, for example, sometimes dictated notes and allowed 
secretaries to fill them out into diary entries. The House and 
Forrestal diaries, however, are exceptions. Most diaries are reliable 
firsthand sources, but they usually form the smallest part of a 
period’s historical records. 

Letters, speeches and memoirs exist in larger bulk, and our con- 
temporaries leave behind them mountains of such records. A single 
member of Congress requires eight or ten stenographers to main- 
tain his correspondence. In spite of talk that oratory is a dying 
art, speeches are uttered and printed in incredible number. 
And the writing of an autobiography seems to have become a 
supplementary duty of public service. Anyone who has entered the 
White House at an hour other than sightseers’ hours feels com- 
pelled to publish his impressions. In recent years books have been 
produced by Presidents’ guards, ushers, secretaries, even ghost 
writers; and the reminiscing of retired civil servants seems not to. 
have missed a single executive department. Most of these apparent 
sources, however, are spurious or unreliable. Though signed by 
one man, they were written by someone else. 

To use speeches, letters and memoirs of this kind for the recon- 
struction of a man’s thoughts is impossible unless the man’s own 
contribution can be winnowed from what his ghost writer added. 
The choice and order of words in Jefferson’s writings enabled 
Adrienne Koch and others to rebuild and portray his pattern of 
thinking, but for contemporary public figures similar analysis is 
practically impossible. If, on the basis of letters and speeches, a 
scholar should try to analyze Franklin Roosevelt’s mind, he would 
emerge with a figure made up of Roosevelt and the fragments of 
Roosevelt’s ghosts—Rosenman, Sherwood, Michelson, Grace ‘Tully, 
Missy Le Hand, even the sprightly apparition of Harold Ickes. 
The only dependable keys to Roosevelt himself would have to be 
the documents which the President wrote by hand, for any type- 
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written text would automatically be open to immediate question. 

Examples could be taken from any era to show how ghost-written 
sources have built an impenetrable thicket around the truth. Two 
generations of scholars have quarreled about the meaning of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, simply because no one knows whether 
Washington himself or Alexander Hamilton was its author. Be- 
tween the Quarantine Address of 1938 and the Yalta Declaration, 
one wanders through a maze of undecided questions concerning 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 

But to use as an example a point that is not enmeshed in either 
academic or newspaper controversy, take Ray Stannard Baker’s 
interpretation of Woodrow Wilson’s “neutrality in thought” proc- 
lamation of August 18, 1914. In his biography of Wilson, Baker 
takes several pages to analyze the motives behind this proclamation, 
and he uses it as a key document for the interpretation of Wilson’s 
World War attitudes. With the proclamation as his only source, 
Baker wrote: “The President ... saw that neutrality might easily 
degenerate into mechanical and external observances, cynically 
challenged by partisans of both sides. What he desired was a sincere 
neutrality, a genuine suspension of judgment, in the hope that the 
United States might serve as first friend in the interest of peace.” 

A later exploration of the State Department archives, however, 
turned up the original draft of this proclamation in the hand- 
writing of Robert Lansing, with changes and notations by Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan. All the words and phrases of the 
proclamation, save one sentence relating to America’s desire to 
‘mediate the war, were written by Lansing and Bryan. Therefore, 
if any character is revealed in the words of this proclamation, it is 
that of Lansing or perhaps that of Bryan. Certainly it is doubtful 
that Wilson’s innermost thoughts appeared in words which he 
merely approved. 

Happily, this is a rare instance in Wilson’s records, and instances 
of this kind are rarer still in the records of most of his predecessors. 
But in recent years, especially since 1933, the problem of author- 
ship and meaning occurs at every turn. The result is that truth- 
seeking historians can locate only the driest and most obvious facts. 
It is certain only that a letter was written on a certain date or that a 
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speech was given. In some cases it may even be doubtful that a 
document was read and approved by the man who signed it. No 
cautious, critical historian can pretend to read a man’s thoughts or 
feelings in what someone else wrote for him; and without the 
thoughts and emotions of its characters, history becomes precisely 
the tedious, useless chronology that undergraduates already think 
it is. 

Even memoirs can no longer be read as expressions of individual 
character and thinking. It has always been true that autobiogra- 
phies were poor sources for fact. Attainment of the age of remi- 
niscence is in itself virtual proof that the memory is clouded. ‘The 
true utility of memoirs lies in the opinions and attitudes they 
express, the trains of thought they recapture, and the images of 
mind which men reflect only when they begin to contemplate and 
rationalize their own experiences. But to a memoir written by one 
man for another, little or none of this value attaches. 

The ghost-written memoir is usually accurate in its facts because 
the ghost writer has done the historian’s job of verifying, but the 
opinions expressed are secondhand, sometimes even fabricated. 
Thoroughly ghost-written autobiographies differ from “official” or 
“authorized” biographies only in using the first person instead of 
the third. Their only usefulness comes from the fact that what they 
say has been approved by the man or his family. 

A number of recent autobiographies have been hybrids, the 
results of collaboration between the one reminiscing and a ghost 
writer. The memories are original, but the organization and polish 
are the ghost writer’s. These are not entirely secondhand, like 
thoroughly ghost-written autobiographies, but neither are they 
straight firsthand accounts. 

Important collaborative memoirs like Stimson’s and Cordell 
Hull’s cannot be ignored by historians, but they have to be used 
with the greatest caution. All of Stimson’s On Active Service in 
Peace and War, except direct quotations, was written by McGeorge 
Bundy; and part of Hull’s lengthy Memoirs was written by Andrew 
Berding and various State Department experts. In both books there 
is important firsthand material, but it is inextricably mingled with 
the hearsay testimony of secondhand observers. And there is no 
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way to tell whose minds the order and composition of the books 
reflect. 

If Bundy or Berding kept stenographic records of their inter- 
views with Stimson and Hull, the manuscripts of these interviews 
will be worth far more than the books to future historians. On the 
Wilson era there is no more valuable source than the records which 
Ray Stannard Baker kept of his interviews with Wilson’s associates, 
and historians can hang to the hope that modern ghost writers, 
collaborators and biographers are similarly scrupulous and diligent. 

Even among collaborative memoirs there are levels of difficulty. 
Walter Muir Whitehill’s Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record, for 
example, is a fusion of two firsthand accounts. Part of the book was 
written by King, part by Whitehill, who served throughout the war 
on King’s staff. And in the book’s World War II narrative, it is 
sometimes difficult to tell what was actually seen by ethe com- 
mander in chief of the fleet and what was merely glimpsed by 
Whitehill from the Admiral’s outer office. Had Nicolay and Hay 
collaborated with Lincoln on a memoir, the resulting book would 
have been more valuable as a source than the biography which 
the two secretaries did compose. But the problem of discriminating 
between points of view would be a plague on every Lincoln scholar. 

What is happening to historical evidence would happen to legal 
evidence if courts were to accept the testimony of several people 
as the testimony of one eyewitness. If the answers to a court’s ques- 
tions were prepared by the attorneys and friends of a witness, the 
result would be the kind of testimony that historians writing of our 
. time will have to use. In 1950, the Supreme Court ruled against the 
admissibility of ghost-written speeches and documents, describing 
ghost writing as “the custom of putting up decoy authors to impress 
the guileless.” On evidence that courts reject, historians have to 
depend in their search for truth. 

Despite a few examples from the distant past, ghost-written 
sources form a major problem only for the historian of the past 
two decades. ‘The pace of modern life seems to account for the 
current dependence on ghost writers and collaborators. Even after 
World War I, individuals had the leisure to write their own 
memoirs, perhaps because the generals and politicians of that day 
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were not kept in public life. Lloyd George, Asquith, Grey, Poin- 
caré, Clemenceau and Salandra; all the members of Wilson’s war- 
time cabinet; Pershing, Sims, Robertson, Jellicoe, Ludendorff, 
von Falkenhayn and von Tirpitz—all these seem to have written 
for themselves. Only Joffre, whose waking moments were barely 
enough for animal needs, had to have a collaborator. Perhaps rep- 
resentative of this earlier age is the case of First Sea Lord Fisher, 
who being unable by reason of temperament to produce a con- 
nected memoir, merely published his unedited ebullitions and 
jottings. 

As a matter of fact, the use of ghost writers and collaborators 
seems to be an American custom, though there is an English 
example of the genre in Admiral Cunningham’s A Sailors Odyssey. 
Among European works, only Canevari’s Graziani mi ha detto 
and Laval’s diary correspond to the type of war memoir being 
furnished by Americans. With the added source material turned 
up by the Nuremberg inquiries, it will be possible for the war- 
time history of Europe to be written with thoughtful understand- 
ing. But the true history of the United States for the same period 
may already be as lost as the true story of the fall of Troy. 

In our country the practice of using ghost writers and collabo- 
` rators is so common as to raise doubts concerning even the books in 
which collaborators are not named. ‘That a publisher should see fit 
to blazon advertisements of Crusade in Europe with the statement 
“Written by Eisenhower himself!” carries alarming implications, 
and the historian’s fears were hardly allayed last year when he saw 
the amazement with which newspapers reported that Governor 
Stevenson wrote his own speeches. The rule that seems to be proved 
by these two exceptions may be enough in itself to drive American 
historians back into the colonial period or else into writing busty 
fiction. ; 

The condition, of course, is not without its inborn correctives. 
Ghosts, being writers, sometimes write under their own names. 
The volumes by Michelson, Sherwood, ‘Tully and Rosenman will 
help to untangle the sources for the Roosevelt era, and this may 
be a tradition in the making. At least, such is the hope held out by 
Jonathan Daniels’ writings on the Truman administration. The 
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oral autobiographies elicited by Congressional committees are first- 
rate source material for historians. Though as liberals, scholars may 
deplore events like the MacArthur inquiry, they can revel later 
in its records. Also, many ghost writers and collaborators are them- 
selves historians, and there is hope that a sense of professional 
responsibility will move them to keep records of their work for the 
use of future students. 

These, however, are merely palliatives. It is not the ghost writers, 
but their employers who are the culprits and victims in this con- 
spiracy against history. Even if the literary profession should rebel 
against ghost writing, there would always be an unscrupulous fringe 
with the moral attitude of the Manhattanite who recently pleaded, 
“I£ I didn’t sell dope to these kids, somebody else would.” The 
practice will be stopped only at its source and only if the men 
who employ ghost writers can be brought to realize how their 
immortality will suffer from the practice. 

In the confused and clouded sources for contemporary history, 
conscientious historians cannot get hold of the protoplasm which 
they need to bring their characters to life. The sharp outlines of 
present-day public men are wrapped and obscured in the opaque 
winding sheets of their ghosts. Conscientiously written histories 
can recite only dull and lifeless facts, while romantic histories por- 
tray fictional characters made not of whole cloth but of many 
samples—patchwork quilts of people. Perhaps the best hope for 
future history lies in the possibility that public men may realize 
that they submerge in their forged records the very individuality 
which their ambition seeks to make immortal. 
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HUNGER OR PLENTY 
FOR THE FUTURE? 


Kirtley F. Mather 


Almost all of the persons who have given 
intelligent thought to the question “Hun- 
ger or plenty for the future?” are agreed 
upon certain basic premises. The popula- 
tion of the earth has been increasing at 
an unprecedented rate since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The supply of 
food that can be won from the earth by 
methods now in use is limited. If the popu- 
lation continues to increase at the current 
rapid rate, that limit will be reached within 
a few score years. Except for a few years 
during and immediately following World 
War II, food production has increased at 
about the same rate as that by which the 
population has increased; to be specific, the 
per capita food supply in 1953 is at least 
as satisfactory as it was in the 1980's. Food 
supplies have always been inadequate, how- 
ever; and what food has been available has 
been unevenly distributed, so that only a 
small fraction, at present less than one- 
third, of the earth’s inhabitants have ade- 
quate nourishment, while the larger frac- 
tion go hungry. If peace and plenty (they 
go together) are to be enjoyed by all man- 
kind, there must be proper adjustment be- 
tween the number of people occupying the 
earth and the resources available to sustain 
them. 
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Although such statements are widely ac- 
cepted as true, the interpretations placed 
upon them and the inferences drawn from 
them vary almost as widely. This leads to 
prognostications for the future of mankind 
ranging all the way from utter hopelessness 
to irresponsible optimism. My own view 
might best be labeled one of restrained op- 
timism. I believe that consideration of these 
predictions focuses attention upon the 
greatest challenge man confronts, and that 
it is a challenge which can be met victori- 
ously. Whether it is so met depends upon 
human intelligence and good will. Failure 
to win the victory will be due not to the 
limitations of nature, but to the ignorance, 
stubbornness or selfishness of men. 

The current rate of population increase 
is a unique phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. It is like a tidal wave that arises 
only to subside. To project into the future 
the recent over-all increases of population 
in any country is quite fallacious. Since 
the turn of the century, medical research 
has greatly lengthened the average span of 
life. Millions of men and women in their 
sixties are now alive who would have long 
since been dead were it not for modern 
sanitation, public health measures, and 
medical or surgical treatment that was un- 
available a century ago. It is, however, the 
lethal diseases of infancy, youth and early 
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maturity that have largely been conquered. 
Diseases of old age are still almost as ob- 
durate as they have always been. The de- 
cline in death rates has advanced the aver- 
age age of the inhabitants of all technologi- 
cally progressive communities. But this 
trend must inevitably reach its limit. In 
spite of all that medical science can do, 
death rates will increase before long among 
such communities. We here in America, for 
example, will soon be “taking up the slack” 
resulting from the recent lengthening of our 
average life span. 

Wise demographers understand this per- 
fectly. Their prognostications are not based 
upon total population statistics of recent 
years, nor upon a comparison of crude death 
rates with crude birth rates. Instead, they 
compute the net reproductive rate, if the 
data for doing so are available. Most sig- 
nificant among the necessary data is the 
ratio between the number of female chil- 
dren born during a year to the number of 
women aged 15 to 45 living that year. In 
every country for which this computation 
can be made for the last fifty years or so, 
there is evident a general trend toward a 
stable population, rather than one that will 
continue to increase far into the future. 
This is especially notable in Western Eu- 
rope, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada. Data are inadequate for 
any precise determination of the changes in 
the net reproductive rate during the last 
half-century in the countries inhabited pre- 
dominantly by non-Caucasian peoples. 

About all that can be said is that since 
1900 the colored races have made consider- 
able progress toward attaining the white 
man’s death rate. In that advance, the medi- 
cal missionaries and the philanthropic foun- 
dations’ doctors from the United States have 
lent an efhcient helping hand. Progress to- 
ward attaining the white man’s birth rate 
has been appreciable but much less rapid. 
Consequently, for the next few decades the 
colored peoples will increase in number 
more rapidly than the white. But the many 
complex and often subtle factors in human 
nature that bear upon reproductivity seem 
to be essentially the same, regardless of 
the pigmentation of the skin. In time— 


three or four decades for some communities, 
six or eight for others—the balance between 
fertility and mortality among colored peo- 
ples will presumably be similar to that 
among white people. 

It is quite unrealistic to take, for exam- 
ple, the recent percentage growth of the 
population of India and project it into 
the future, with the warning that within 
a century a billion Indians will be jostling 
one another for food. By the same token, 
it is altogether fallacious to suggest that 
continuance of medical missions and further 
indoctrination of the people of India and 
Egypt with modern techniques of public 
health will permit them suddenly to ac- 
quire the low death rate of the United 
States, with a resulting “population explo- 
sion” that would have dire consequences. 
The trend of the resent past is far more 
likely to continue. Gradually the death 
rate will continue to decline; and at the 
same time the birth rate, lagging somewhat 
behind, will be reduced. 

Without going into the technicalities of 
birth control—or “planned parenthood,” 
as we in Massachusetts prefer to call it—or 
of the psychological and sociological fac- 
tors that influence the birth rate in various 
communities, certain significant correlations 
may be noted. There is an almost perfect 
inverse correlation between the birth rate 
and the per capita consumption of pig iron 
among the nations. The higher the con- 
sumption of pig iron—ie., the greater the 
mechanization of industry, agriculture and 
commerce-—the lower the birth rate. Simi- 
larly, there is an almost perfect correlation 
between literacy and birth rate. The higher 
the percentage of illiteracy in a nation, the 
higher the birth rate. 

If, then, we are interested in reducing 
the birth rate among overcrowded peoples 
and thus hastening the stabilization of 
population in such countries as India, 
China, Java and Puerto Rico, the method to 
be followed is clearly evident: assist the in- 
habitants of those countries to accelerate 
their progress toward mechanization of in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce, and help 
them in their efforts to reduce illiteracy. 

There is good reason to expect that the 
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world’s net reproductive rate will be ap- 
preciably lower by the end of the century 
than it is at present. In the meantime, the 
goal for the joint task force of scientists, 
technicians, economists and politicians 
should be a standard of living everywhere 
at a level adequate to promote social and 
political stability in a free and democratic 
society. "That is quite different from at- 
tempting to provide an American diet and 
an American standard of living for all peo- 
ple everywhere. To sharpen our thinking 
as we turn to the next of my “basic prem- 
ises,” I would suggest that this goal may in- 
volve as many as 4 billion people, by some 
unpredictable date in the first half of the 
twenty-first century. 

Is an adequate supply of food for a 
population of 4 billion within the limits 
of what can be won from the earth by meth- 
ods now in use? An affirmative answer 
would mean that food production can be 
increased to appreciably more than twice 
its present total. If that is to be done, more 
acres must be brought under cultivation; 
the yield must be increased on the acres 
already being used; the depredations of in- 
sects, rodents, and plant and animal di- 
seases must be reduced; and conservation 
of soil, water and food supplies must be 
more effectively practiced. 

Although less than a tenth of the land 
area of the globe is now under cultivation, 
that is nearly all the easily cultivated land 
there is. The only large areas that can 
conceivably be added to the present food- 
producing acreage are the deserts, the frigid 
zones of the Far North, and the hot, humid 
jungles in the vicinity of the Equator. The 
prospect these lands offer is not especially 
enticing. Something more is required than 
merely a man with a plow. Reclamation 
by means of reservoirs and irrigation canals, 
even deep wells and storage cisterns, re- 
quires expert engineers and geologists, hy- 
drographers and meteorologists. Recalci- 
trant soils can be productively tilled only 
if expertly managed by soil scientists and 
agronomists. Large investments of capital 
and labor must be made, and economics 
rears its lovely head to demand an adequate 
return for materials and energy expended. 


But if the pressure of expanding popula- 
tion and the demands of ill-fed people for 
their fair share of the earth’s bounty are 
sufficiently insistent, at least a billion acres 
of productive land may well be added to 
the earth’s soil factory. Enough has been ac- 
complished in the last twenty-five years to 
carry us past the stage of speculation and 
demonstrate man’s creative ability in the 
face of almost every obstacle that nature 
places in his way. 

A hundred years ago, about 21% acres 
of productive land were required, on the 
average, to provide nourishment for each 
human being. Today, men are actually cul- 
tivating only about 114 acres for each per- 
son now alive. Yields per acre have increased 
greatly, yet the potential yields are still far 
greater than the actual. The best tech- 
niques, with the best seeds and strains of 
livestock and with optimum fertilization 
and most suitable farm machinery, are be- 
ing applied to only a small fraction of the 
tilled acres. Merely to extend to all the cul- 
tivated lands of the earth, through educa- 
tion and the sharing of materials and ex- 
periences, the soil management practices 
and the methods of breeding of plants and 
animals now in vogue on the acres of high- 
est yield would vastly increase the foodstuffs 
available for the nourishment of mankind. 

New varieties of hybrid corn produce 100 
bushels with no more land, labor, equip- 
ment or fertilizer than were needed to grow 
60 bushels from the best seed available in 
1900. New strains of wheat yield 110 bushels 
per acre instead of 50 or 60. New varieties 
of rice are now available that double the 
yield per acre of this widely used staple 
food. And the geneticists working in this 
area of economic botany have by no means 
reached the end of their road. Research is 
continuing toward the development of food- 
producing plants best adapted to the soils 
and climatic conditions of different local- : 
ities and best able to withstand the depre- 
dations of pests and disease. Thus, yields 
are being greatly increased from acres al- 
ready under cultivation, with no greater ex- 
penditure of labor and materials than be- 
fore. The goal of such an average yield of 
foodstuffs that one acre will support one 
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person throughout all the lands of the globe 
is definitely in sight. 

At present, no nation has developed its 
food-producing potential to the full. Land- 
management is both a science and an art. As 
a science it is still in its infancy. It is un- 
deniably true that for generations we have 
been “plundering the earth” in many places, 
probably more disastrously in the United 
States than in any other country. But we 
now know how to correct the mistakes of 
the past and to conserve rather than to de- 
stroy the earth’s farmlands. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that no one nation 
has a monopoly of knowledge. The terraced 
hillside agriculture of Peru and the basin 
agriculture of Africa long antedated con- 
tour plowing in the Mississippi Valley. 

What has been said about increasing the 
yield of cereals and other foodstuffs from 
land now under cultivation is applicable 
also to the livestock that provides a large 
fraction of the nourishment of many people. 
Breeding for increased yield of eggs, milk 
or meat per animal is nothing new, but 
recent application of scientific knowledge 
of genetics and such techniques as artificial 
insemination is producing results of well- 
nigh revolutionary nature. Equally impor- 
tant is the recently acquired knowledge con- 
cerning animal diseases, and the applica- 
tion of such remedies as the new antibiotics 
to their eradication. The potentialities for 
increased food supplies, with no increase in 
herds or flocks, are literally stupendous. 

All of which is to say that the limits to 
the supply of food that can be won from 
the earth are highly elastic. Research and 
education, diffusion of knowledge and shar- 
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The problem the world faces that is em- 
bodied in the question “Hunger or plenty 
for the future?” has a new dimension. It is 
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ing of materials can push those limits out- 
ward farther than man can now foresee. 
In fact, they are now determined, and will 
continue to be determined far into the {u- 
ture, by man himself, rather than by the 
geography and climatology of the earth. 

As things now stand, the technical prob- 
lems to be surmounted if there is to be 
“plenty for the future” have already been 
solved, or at the very least are well along 
toward solution. The physical and biologi- 
cal scientists have rendered noble service 
toward human welfare. They can be 
counted upon for new achievements in 
the more distant future, when new sources 
of food, such as that potentially available 
in the unmeasured resources of the oceans, 
may be required. Unlike other creatures, 
man has the power and responsibility to 
determine his own destiny as an inhabitant 
of the earth. Proper adjustment between 
human populations and their environment 
is technically possible. 

In the last analysis, the answer to our 
question will be determined by those re- 
sponsible for the political and economic 
relations within the world-wide family of 
human beings. Ideals of morality and ethics 
are at least as important as the ideas that 
arise in research laboratories. Mother Earth 
is rich enough to nourish every man in free- 
dom, but it is by no means certain that 
enough men, and especially enough in- 
fluential men, have sufficient knowledge 
and adequately beneficent motivation to 
take wise advantage of her bounty. It is 
solely for this reason that my optimism for 
the future is restrained. 


A. Cain 


not a new question, for people have faced 
it in all ages, but it has a new dimension 
in the interrelatedness of people’s prob- 
lems the world around. Throughout much 
of man’s history, his food supply has been 
precarious; and hunger, sickness, starvation 
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and death have provided the solution for 
the imbalance between food and people. 
Considering the whole history of man, and 
all of man today, it is a relatively recent 
phenomenon and a restricted one that he 
has been able to produce consistently an 
abundance of food. A whole concatenation 
of circumstances accounts for the compara- 
tively abundant life of the people who have 
had the longest experience with the Indus- 
trial Revolution and its concomitant bene- 
fits. 

If we are to have any measure of the prob- 
lem of adequately feeding the people of the 
world, certain facts should be clear. Famine 
and surpluses need no longer exist side by 
side in adjacent provinces, for communica- 
tion and transportation can overcome the 
disparities. In addition, there is a more gen- 
eral, although far more universal, social- 
consciousness that provokes people who can 
to do something to alleviate food shortages 
where they occur. Even these, however, are 
not simple matters like a Christmas basket 
for a poor cousin. Unfortunate and needy 
people may not be able to purchase food, 
obtain credit, or even pay for the transport 
of food that is a gift. 

These problems of distribution do not 
go to the heart of the matter. There is more 
to it than whether an equitable distribu- 
tion of present food production would be 
adequate to feed the people of the world. 
In fact, it is completely unrealistic to add 
up the people of the world and the world’s 
production or productive acres and make 
any conclusion about the capacity of the 
world to feed its people. We do not and 
never will feed from a single trough. Al- 
though there are some possibilities of world- 
wide distribution of basic, luxury, and pro- 
tective foods and their derivatives—and it 
is an accomplished fact to a degree—food 
security is first of all a local matter, and 
only in diminishing importance is it re- 
gional, national and international. The an- 
swer to whether there is hunger or plenty 
in the future will of necessity find some 
of its data in the resources, conditions, prac- 
tices, policies and perhaps good fortune of 
nations, although international matters af- 
fecting trade—such as war, depression, aus- 


terity, exchange, competition, technological 
advance, politics—will certainly be influ- 
ential. The business of people being able 
to feed themselves is fundamentally, though 
not entirely, a local matter. 

The next fact to be considered is that 
within recent decades there are more peo- 
ple, many more people, making demands 
on the world’s productive capacity. Al- 
though I hasten to add that this productive 
capacity is not static—being influenced fa- 
vorably by a whole series of cultural attri- 
butes that can be learned through science, 
technology, business, government—the ca- 
pacity of people to make the earth yield 
useful products wages a losing struggle 
with the capacity of people to increase their 
numbers. Human fertility, of course, is not 
a new phenomenon. The phenomenon that 
is new is the influence on the death rate 
of the benefits of even a little medicine, 
public health, and sanitation. 

For example, in Crete the crude death 
rate in 1938 was 11.9, while in England it 
was 11.6. In Crete the birth rate remains 
comparatively high, and the population is 
growing much faster than England’s. Crete 
is 80 per cent agricultural, little different 
from what it was a millenium ago. Another 
example is Ceylon, a small country of 714 
million people, which is growing, since 
the control of malaria by DDT, at the rate 
of 200,000 per annum, or 2.7 per cent, 
enough to double the population in a gen- 
eration. 

Until the common sense of man generally 
is adequate to recognize that his operation 
on the death rate alone, with complete dis- 
regard of the birth rate, can result only 
in explosive population growth and the 
pressing of more mouths against the in- 
adequate, drying breasts of the earth, there 
can be no satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion “Hunger or plenty for the future?” 
The answer can only be what it often has 
been and for many people now is: “Hun- 

er.” 

The third fact to be considered is that 
man has learned an impressive amount 
about increasing the production of food 
and other useful commodities. This know- 
ledge is not universal, but it is known by 
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many specialists: agronomists, soil scientists, 
water engineers, geneticists, pathologists, 
entomologists and conservationists. It has 
been learned by many farmers, and it can 
be taught to others. There are scarcely any 
systems of agriculture in the world today 
that cannot be improved by existing know!- 
edge, and a tremendous majority of the 
world’s food-producing acres are yielding 
only a meager harvest in comparison with 
that which is potential. It would seem, then, 
on the face of it, a relatively simple matter 
for those with “know-how” to go about the 
world transferring this precious skill to 
others and, in short order, causing the “des- 
erts to bloom” and nature’s bounty to be 
realized everywhere. A corollary of this 
third fact is that in recent years people 
generally are dreaming of improving their 
lot—a new dream for most people—and that 
nations are striving valiantly, through Point 
Four, the Colombo Plan and the United Na- 
tions, to assist this dream. 

Let us ask ourselves in all earnestness, 
“What are the chances?” The programs and 
agencies mentioned above are new, origi- 
nating in the last decade. Are there any ex- 
periences of longer duration to judge by? 
Tannous recalls for us that the Ottoman 
government planned and applied a compre- 
hensive land reform during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. It was a direct 
attack on the prevailing feudal system. He 
says, “The grave land tenure problem... 
is still today the major and basic issue in 
most of the countries of that region. If it 
has changed any [after several decades], it 
is only in the direction of becoming more 
acute and explosive.” Balfour, Evans, Note- 
stein and Taeuber, making a study of south- 
east Asia, came to the conclusion that de- 
spite the “advantages” provided colonial 
people by the British, Dutch and others— 
after a century or more of some contact with 
industrialization, centralized government, 
improved communication and transport, 
public health and sanitation, and educa- 
tion—it was impossible to demonstrate that 
the people generally were any better off 
than they were before. It has been charac- 
teristic that an increase of 15 per cent in 
rice production, for example, has been 


counterbalanced by an even greater popula- 
tion increase. The Colombo Plan of the 
British Commonwealth will this July com- 
plete three years of a six-year plan to raise 
the living standards of the 580 million peo- 
ple of southeast Asia through a 5-billion- 
dollar co-operative effort. A part of the 
Colombo Plan in Ceylon is the Gal Oya 
multi-purpose river valley development 
project, estimated to cost around 84 million 
dollars. It will bring under cultivation a 
new area of 100,000 acres. This is impressive 
and sounds encouraging until one remem- 
bers that this equals one-half acre per per- 
son for the population increase of Ceylon 
added each year, and that during the period 
of development of Gal Oya more people 
will have been added to Ceylon’s runaway 
population than the new acres can ade- 
quately feed. š 

Space does not permit us, nor is it useful, 
to multiply discouraging examples of the 
difficulties of improving levels of living. 
Common men in nearly every part of the 
world are aspiring to a better life. They 
are willing to work toward desirable goals, 
or can be encouraged to do so, and are will- 
ing to accept assistance, if not under duress. 
On the other side, many nations are in the 
mood to help. Let us look, then, more 
closely at the nature of the problem. 

On completion of the detailed Rocke- 
feller Foundation survey of Crete as a case 
study of an underdeveloped area, Allbaugh 
concluded that if food production is to be 
increased, certain health measures are neces- 
sary to decrease the toll of disease; the sup- 
ply of water must be increased; and there 
must be a variety of aids to production so 
that output per acre is increased. However, 
the greatest needs are not on the individual 
farms. ‘There must be developed an ade- 
quate transport of surplus food to the mar- 
kets, involving roads, perhaps railroads and 
coastwise shipping, warehouse and port fa- 
cilities, et cetera. Most important of all, 
market outlets must be found, and these 
are singularly sensitive to conditions of in- 
ternational trade. ‘These are conditions of 
importance for increasing food production 
in Crete. Allbaugh’s list does not represent 
the full complexity of the general problem, 
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the details of which vary from country to 
country. 

In many places there is a basic need for 
changes in the patterns of land ownership 
and parcel distribution. The land reform 
which is going forward in Japan, the Philip- 
pines, India, Egypt and Italy is often 
thought of, and may even consist only of, 
subdivision of large holdings and the con- 
solidation of scattered, fragmentary parcels 
into more efficiently workable units. But 
a longer experience in Iraq and Mexico, for 
example, shows that manipulation of pat- 
terns and ownership alone results in little, 
if any, increases in food production and 
may, in fact, diminish the over-all supply 
of food. For land reform to be successful, 
a number of other measures are necessary. 
The change from feudalism requires numer- 
ous economic, social and political changes. 
‘There must be clear and unequivocal title 
to land and property. The opportunity of 
ownership must be real, which means ac- 
cessible credit over a reasonable length of 
time at fair rates of interest. Contracts must 
be clear and defensible in accessible courts. 
Assistance must be available, usually from 
the government, to the individual or to 
co-operatives for the purchase of seed, fer- 
tilizer, implements and other agricultural 
needs, and for the transport, storage, proc- 
essing and marketing of products. 

And yet, improvement of the economic 
processes for the farmer contributes little 
to the goal of significant increases of food 
production unless many other things hap- 
pen to him and his society. ‘The farmer 
must be assisted in increasing his produc- 
tivity by having access to advanced agricul- 
tural methods. And access alone is not 
enough: he usually must be persuaded to 
change his ways, to try out the new methods. 
In most of the world there is a great need 
for agricultural extension service, for the 
activities of men like our county agents 
and farm planners, who take information 
to the individual farmer and combine 
“show-how” with “know-how.” But the 
problems are different everywhere, and be- 
hind these agents must be a corps of scien- 
tists working on basic problems such as 
geology, soils, land capability, diseases, and 


plant and animal breeding; and a corps of 
technologists translating science into prac- 
tical local agriculture, testing fertilizers, in- 
secticides, new strains and varieties, meth- 
ods of erosion control, planting and culti- 
vating. ‘These are the three phases: research, 
the application of basic knowledge, and its 
dissemination among the people. ‘The meth- 
ods of science and its laws and principles 
are universal, knowing no boundaries of 
race, language or politics. The techniques 
of using science, however, are not directly 
transferable; and the techniques of exten- 
sion, of working with people, are usually 
not at all transferable from one culture 
to another, except as they are based on uni- 
versal human qualities. 

Increased food production depends also 
upon certain general changes in the rural 
society. ‘These include education in many 
respects. Native intelligence may be good 
and acuity in the context of the familiar 
society may be high, as they usually are, 
yet the learning of new concepts—political, 
social and economic, as well as agricultural 
—may come slowly. Often diet must be im- 
proved, especially in protective foods, fats 
and proteins. Medical care, public health, 
and sanitation must be improved if the 
agricultural worker and his family are to 
make the land yield at a significantly higher 
level, 

These functions of government, at least 
in part, cost money. Taxes must be im- 
posed. They should be equitable and in re- 
lation to the ability to pay. They must be 
collected and disbursed without favor. Un- 
bridled graft, corruption and misgovern- 
ment are inimical to rising levels of living. 

One of the prevailing characteristics of 
farm labor in most low-economy countries 
is its underemployment (although perhaps 
not of the farm wife). The equivalent of 
150-175 eight-hour days is perhaps the 
usual annual employment in farming in 
underdeveloped countries with high popu- 
lation pressure. This wasted time, under 
favorable circumstances, can be used on 
community road construction, irrigation 
and drainage, terracing and other useful 
benefits to the community’s level of living. 
Where it is possible, gains can be made 
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when self-sufficient farm families undergo 
some specialization and division of labor. 
This may start in home and village indus- 
tries, especially those using native materials 
and simple tools and machines, and spread 
to services as the purchasing power in- 
creases. Although large hydroelectric devel- 
opments, also providing flood control and 
irrigation, are often needed and sometimes 
feasible, people should not be encouraged 
in the false expectancy of jumping from 
feudal peasantry to the atomic age in a dec- 
ade. 

Finally, there must be a positive popula- 
tion policy. The government and the peo- 
ple must recognize that uncontrolled repro- 
duction makes more difficult, and appar- 
ently in many cases impossible, a favorable 
answer to the question “Hunger or plenty 
for the future?” 

This is a pessimistic commentary, but 
not completely so. Failure in our efforts 
will attend us only if we see the problems 
in little pieces, only if we try to transplant 
the tissue of our culture into the foreign 


body of another. We will fail if we try to 
do things to people instead of to help them 
help themselves. We will fail if they are 
afraid and believe us to have ulterior mo- 
tives, if they believe we are economic im- 
perialists building a new empire. 

We will not fail if we seek help in the 
problem from social scientists, resource gen- 
eralists, and conservationists, in addition 
to technologists of all kinds. If all over- 
seas agents are armed not only with good 
intentions and a high order of competence, 
but also with humility, patience, respect for 
the strangeseeming beliefs and ways of 
others, a knack for seeing interrelations, 
adaptability and ingenuity, we have a 
chance. These technical assistants must also 
understand democracy, believe in it, and 
be able to explain it—but not to “sell” it. 
Then the chances will be even better for 
SUCCESS, 

These lessons have been learned, but not 
yet by enough people in both high and 
low places. 


Earl Parker Hanson 


In all societies and throughout history, 
two classes of major prophets have raised 
their voices at times of crisis and fearful 
tension. The one announces, angel-Gabriel 
fashion, that the world is about to end in a 
blaze of destruction, the other that it is 
about to do nothing of the kind. Neither 
knows precisely what he is talking about, 
since human affairs are always far more 
complex than is the scholarship which 
dissects and analyzes human affairs. The 
first, however, is more dramatic; the second, 
safer. It is obvious that, in a long string 
of prophets of imminent world-destruction, 
only the last can possibly be right—and 
when he is proved right, he won’t be around 
to enjoy the fruits of his victory. By the 
© EARL PARKER HANSON is chairman of 
the department of geography and geology at the 
University of Delaware. 


same token, only the last of the prophets 
of survival can possibly be wrong—all the 
rest must be right. All of which means that 
social man is a far tougher, more complex, 
more creative, more ingenious, more inven- 
tive animal than much of our scholarship 
and many of our scholars give him credit 
for being. It also means that when our 
scholarship leads us to an inevitable con- 
clusion of imminent destruction, it is al- 
ways the scholarship and not mankind 
which is intellectually bankrupt. 

In recent years it has been alarmingly 
fashionable to pay attention to the neo- 
Malthusian prophets of doom, whose major 
theme seems to be that the world is too full 
of ignorant foreigners who, perversely 
enough, refuse to practice either birth con- 
trol or soil conservation for the purpose of 
safeguarding our American standards of 
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living, which they have never been per- 
mitted to taste. Hence, according to Wil- 
liam Vogt, our American standards of liv- 
ing are in grave danger; and we must now, 
for the purpose of preserving them, force 
the world’s “spawning millions” to limit 
their births and preserve their vanishing 
soils as prerequisites for any help toward 
the improvement of their own standards 
of living. 

It is true, of course, that both populations 
and birth rates are alarmingly high in the 
world’s present and former colonial areas, 
suffering from various kinds of exploitative 
colonialism. Overpopulation, however, can 
be measured only in terms of poverty, not 
in terms of densities. It is never a land 
which is overpopulated in terms of inhabi- 
tants per square mile; it is always an econ- 
omy, in terms of imhabitants per square 
meal. A poor society, moreover, denied the 
capital for modern mechanization and the 
political structure which makes the acquisi- 
tion of that capital possible, must rely on 
a plentiful supply of cheap but inefficient 
human labor for its very survival—and the 
poorer the soil becomes, the more people 
are needed for scratching a bare living out 
of it. Therefore poor societies don’t take to 
birth control, which appears to them to be 
a means for their destruction through rob- 
bing them of their labor force. 

It is true that the world now needs far 
more foodstuffs than it has produced for- 
merly, as well as a more equitable distribu- 
tion of those foodstuffs, and that modern 
agricultural practices such as soil conserva- 
tion are glaringly needed in virtually all 
parts of the world. But sound agricultural 
practices, including conservation, are func- 
tions of high standards of living, requiring 
in any one society the investment of much 
capital—government as well as private— 
for research, transportation, marketing, fi- 
nancing, education, and the all-important 
integration of agriculture with industrial 
processing of various kinds. A poor, over- 
populated society has neither the capital 
nor the means for acquiring it. 

The key to our modern salvation, there- 
fore, is found in the ubiquitous social revo- 
lution in which the people of Asia, Africa, 


Latin America and Oceania are demand- 
ing the opportunity to create higher stand- 
ards of living for themselves. It is only 
when people have the means—and the 
political freedom to acquire those means— 
that they can possibly improve their agri- 
culture and conserve their soils. By the same 
token, it is only when people no longer 
need their children as cheap labor, when 
they begin to think of buying shoes for 
them and thereby strengthening their in- 
dustrial structure, when they think of pay- 
ing rent for them in decent housing, of 
sending them to school and eventually to 
college, that they also begin to think realisti- 
cally in terms of having fewer. 

The key to our modern salvation is 
found not in the mournful wailing of the 
neo-Malthusian Jeremiahs with their mech- 
anistic sixth-grade arithmetic, but in Point 
Four of Truman’s inaugural speech, which 
was regarded by hundreds of millions of 
people outside of the United States as the 
most important single statement made 
by a statesman in modern times. It is 
found in the vast Colombo Plan for the 
economic development of southeastern Asia 
through raising local standards of living. It 
is found in the energetic programs for de- 
velopment being started in Pakistan and 
India, and in the fact that in such countries, 
discussion of improved agriculture and 
birth control is heard everywhere because 
they are regarded as integral parts of the 
current vast and complex struggle for salva- 
tion in the capitalist world. It is found in 
Kwame Nkrumah’s astonishing Gold Coast, 
where dozens of children gather nightly 
under every village street lamp to study 
their lessons in a terrible thirst for modern 
education, which in turn will permit mod- 
ern development. It is found in the ubiqui- 
tous movements for political emancipation 
from the former exploitative colonialism 
under which the wealth of the colonies 
went to improve standards of living in the 
ruling countries rather than in the colonies 
—in India’s independence; in Ceylon’s do- 
minion status; in the Gold Coast’s headlong 
advance toward dominion status; in Puerto 
Rico’s recent liberation from its former 
colonial status into that of a common- 
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wealth, independent in its internal affairs, 
but sharing the far broader independence 
of the American union of which it is a part. 
On January 2, 1949, in his first inaugural 
speech as Puerto Rico’s first elected gov- 
ernor, Mufioz Marin gave the key to our 
modern salvation when he said that “co- 
lonialism is obsolete and is disappearing 
rapidly from the face of the earth.” What 
he implied was that not only the people of 
Puerto Rico, but also the people of India, 
Africa and—with such notable and degrad- 
ing exceptions as the Union of South Africa 
—all the rest of the former colonial world 
are now achieving the means, the powers 
and the incentives whereby they can im- 
prove their productivity, raise their stand- 
ards of living, and make soil conservation 
and the reduction of birth rates not only 
possible but socially desirable as well. 
Puerto Rico is, in fact, a microcosm and 
a social laboratory of world importance, 
which demonstrates a world-wide trend 
under which the conservationists and the 
excitable demographers are now being de- 
moted from their position as prophets— 
spreading a pessimism which is extremely 
dangerous because it leads to fatalistic in- 
action—and are being placed in their 
proper position as valuable technicians, 
whose specialized knowledge can be bought 
for specialized purposes by the societies 


which have achieved the means for buying, 


it and the social incentives for applying it. 

Since 1950, and even while the neo-Mal- 
thusians kept using Puerto Rico as their 
most cherished example of social doom 
caused by racial improvidence coupled with 
“senseless proliferation,” upward of one 
thousand students, observers and techni- 
cians from all the “underdeveloped” parts 
of the capitalist world, from all of Latin 
America, all the non-Communist parts of 
Asia, most parts of Africa, and some parts 
of Oceania, have visited Puerto Rico in a 
steady procession and an organized pro- 
gram to study for themselves the means 
by which a former “stricken” society can 
pull itself up by its bootstraps—granted 
the political power to do so—with relatively 
few means and in a remarkably short time. 
The Puerto Rican example is having a pro- 


found influence for the better throughout 
the world, even while Radio Moscow, with 
antiquated facts, inverted facts, invented 
“facts,” or no facts at all, keeps using the 
island as the world’s most awful example of 
America’s postulated imperialistic greed. 
Writing in 19%3 about the astonishing trans- 
formation by which Puerto Rico even now 
has disproved the Malthusians, Rexford 
Tugwell goes so far as to call that trans- 
formation “one of the wonders of human 
history.” 

Not because it is unique, but precisely 
because it indicates what can happen and 
has begun to happen throughout the miser- 
able “underdeveloped” world of a billion 
people on our side of the Iron Curtain, it is 
important to realize that since 1940 Puerto 
Rico, by its own efforts, has: (1) greatly 
extended its power nefwork and added 225 
new industries to its productive plant; 
(2) made strong headway in the diversifica- 
tion, modernization, and augmented pro- 
duction (going hand in hand with great 
strides in conservation) of its agricultural 
plant; (3) increased its per capita income 
from $122 to $399 (in 1952), or to $212 in 
terms of 1940 prices, and made strides in 
the improved distribution of that income; 
(4) created one of the best public health 
services in the hemisphere and reduced its 
death rate to a figure comparable to that of 
the continental United States, with a further 
reduction in sight which promises soon to 
give Puerto Rico the world’s lowest death 
rate; (5) expanded its educational system 
to the point where illiteracy will soon be 
wiped out, and taken drastic steps toward 
reshaping it to fit the island’s modern needs; 
(6) extended that great impetus to all 
classes of Puerto Ricans, to the point where 
thousands are today “civically employed” 
and are giving their thoughts and labor to 
the task of directly improving their lives 
and those of their children, instead of ex- 
pecting their government to do everything 
for them. 

All this was impossible under the island’s 
former colonial status, but inevitable un- 
der the modern political emancipation, 
achieved through fair and democratic means 
and as a matter of mutual convenience in 
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collaboration between San Juan and Wash- 
ington. 

For the purpose of our inquiry, the be- 
havior of Puerto Rico’s birth rate is of para- 
mount importance. In 1940, it was 39 per 
1,000. By 1948, during the early years of 
the great upward spiral, it rose to 41. That 
was to be expected. From 1948 to 1952, how- 
ever, it has gone down to 35.17—mnot because 
the Puerto Ricans had read the prophets of 
doom, but because they had created condi- 
tions under which a lower birth rate was 
socially desirable and possible. This down- 
ward trend continues, with no end in sight. 

As the people of Puerto Rico produced 
more to eat than formerly, by easier means, 
they also began to produce fewer Puerto 
Ricans to share the food. As they produced 
more “surplus” values through which to 
expand their education, as more Puerto 
Ricans were taught the importance of a 
sense of responsibility toward their chil- 
dren, as they saw the desirability of sending 
those children to school instead of using 
them as cheap labor, as they acquired 
schools to which they were able to send 
their children, they also began to have 
fewer children. As farm practices were im- 
proved, introducing machinery with which 
a few can now do the work of many, as un- 
employed farmers therefore moved to the 
cities to seek work in the growing industrial 
plant, as they realized all the disadvantages 
of large families in cities, they began to 
reduce their birth rate. At the same time, 
and while soil conservation practices are 
spreading rapidly, the value of the island's 
agricultural production has increased from 
$84,000,000 in 1940 to $227,874,000 in 
1952. 

The prophets of doom talk constantly 
about our limited and dwindling agricul- 
tural resources. It has recently become 
fashionable to'claim that man needs 2.5 
acres of arable land per capita for his food- 
security, and that the world is coming 
dangerously close to that point. That, again, 
is special mechanistic pleading of the worst 
kind. The amount of land needed per 
capita has been reduced constantly since 
man was in the gathering stage of culture. 
It was reduced through the hunting stage, 


the nomadic stage, by the introduction of 
plant agriculture as we know it, and is still 
being reduced yearly through numerous 
technical improvements and innovations. 

Within the first thirty-five years after the 
United States took over Puerto Rico, intro- 
ducing modern methods in the sugar indus- 
try, the island’s sugar output multiplied 
tenfold, while the area planted to sugar was 
only trebled. Today, Puerto Rico can yearly 
produce more sugar on less land because 
of the availability of capital and modern 
methods. It is known even now that Puerto 
Rico, with less than half an acre of arable 
land per person and with much ‘of that 
given to sugar, can be virtually self-sustain- 
ing in foodstuffs, when foodstuffs-agricul- 
ture has the same capitalization, credit, 
transportation, processing facilities, market- 
ing facilities which are now a virtual mo- 
nopoly of sugar. 

In India, Pakistan, Africa and many 
parts of South America, the question is far 
less one of how much arable land is avail- 
able than one of how well that arable land 
is used in accordance with modern methods 
of agriculture, integrated with all the other 
activities of a modernized society. The fact 
that all those societies are today beginning 
to modernize and industrialize themselves 
means precisely that their agriculture will 
be improved toward greatly augmented pro- 
duction—while their birth rates promise to 
go down as higher standards of living are 
achieved. 

It has long been known, moreover, that 
in famine-stricken China, millions of acres 
lay idle which were well suited to extensive 
(as opposed to intensive) agriculture of the 
kind that is found in our Middle West. 
What was needed was railroads to tap those 
vast areas, tractors for working them, fer- 
tilizers, and the like, plus a new industrial 
plant to create and maintain those rail- 
roads, tractors and fertilizer factories. China 
is here mentioned only as an example, how- 
ever. The same condition exists in Africa 
and many parts of South America, while the 
enormous meat-producing potentialities of 
the arctic and subarctic have not been 
tapped—except perhaps in Soviet Siberia. 
Just as many parts of our Midwest have 
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been lifted through modern means out of 
their former status as the “great American 
desert,” so modern political and economic 
trends promise soon to abolish vast aca- 
demic deserts in many other parts of the 
world.’ 

José de Castro may well be much nearer 
the mark than are the pessimists when he 
states that there are today available to the 
world—granting the availability of means 
for applying up-to-date processes—no fewer 
than eight acres of potentially arable land 
per world inhabitant. De Castro, as Execu- 
tive Director of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, is not a 
voice to be shouted down. 

To the scientific and technical progress 
that is made every year in agriculture should 
be added the sea’s vast resources for food, 
which we have barely begun to use. Scien- 
tists have already made excellent butter 


out of seaweed, and proteins out of algae 
and yeast which are actually being sold for 
a few cents per pound. Such processes, now 
naturally opposed by the dairy and meat 
industries, can go far toward reducing still 
further the amount of land needed per 
capita for sustaining the human race. Again, 
however, the development of such processes 
implies the social, economic, political and 
industrial world revolution which is now 
actually in process. 

The pleading of the neo-Malthusians is 
founded on the odd concept of a static 
world, and seems calculated to preserve the 
world’s present status quo. But the world 
is not static, and never was; the status quo 
which exists as I write this will no longer 
exist when it is published. 

As some German poet wrote: “Where 
danger lies, there also grows the saving 
power.” 


Karl Sax 


Primitive man led a precarious life. The 
high birth rates necessary for the survival 
of the human species were nearly balanced 
by high death rates. As late as the Bronze 
and early Iron Ages, the expectancy of life 
in Greece was probably less than twenty 
years. The English anthropologist Sir Ar- 
thur Keith has estimated that the total 
world population could not have exceeded 
20 million people before the advent of agri- 
culture. R 

The introduction of agriculture some 
eight or ten thousand years ago was the first 


` step toward higher living standards and a 


modern civilization. With primitive tools 
powered by human or animal energy, most 


‘of man’s time was spent in obtaining his 


food supply. Only in the flood plains of the 
great river valleys was it possible to main- 
tain a productive and permanent agricul- 
ture and release manpower for other activi- 
ties. It was not by accident that the early 
© KARL SAX is supervisor of the Bussey Insti- 


tution and the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


centers of civilization were developed in 
the valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates and 
the Nile. 

Even with an expanding agriculture, pop- 
ulations grew slowly, and it was not until 
the sixteenth century that the world popu- 
lation reached 500 million. During the past 
three hundred years the human population 
has grown at an unprecedented and accel- 
erating rate. It is now approaching 2,500 
million and is increasing at the rate of 
slightly more than 1 per cent annually—a 
rate which would double the present popu- 
lation in less than seventy years. During 
the next decade the world must produce 
food for at least 250 million more people— 
a population greater than that of all of 
North and Central America. Yet nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s people now live 
little above subsistence levels with inade- 
quate food, shelter or medical care. In most 
of the world any increase in food produc- 
tion has been used to support more people 
without materially increasing living stand- 
ards. 
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Only the people of western Europe, 
North America and Oceania have essen- 
tially completed their demographic transi- 
tion—the transition from an agrarian cul- 
ture with high birth rates, high death rates 
and low living standards to an industrial 
culture with low birth rates, low death rates 
and relatively high living standards. Con- 
siderable progress has been made by the 
people of eastern and southern Europe, the 
U.S.S.R., Japan and Argentina. The people 
of Asia, Africa and most of Latin America 
have hardly started their transition. 

It is often assumed that the undeveloped 
countries of the world can escape from 
poverty and hunger by following the paths 
of escape used by the Western nations, but 
some of these paths are no longer open to 
the people of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. When the countries of western Europe 
began their transition at the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were not densely 
populated. For many decades they enjoyed 
an industrial monopoly which permitted the 
export of machinery and other products in 
exchange for food and raw materials. The 
frontiers of the New World provided space 
for surplus populations and a source of 
food imports. ‘Today the New World con- 
tains about as many people of European 
origin as do the mother countries of Europe. 
Several European countries are still de- 
pendent upon imports for much of their 
food. Without the New World, it is doubt- 
ful if the countries of Europe could have 
completed their demographic transition. 

Western Europe began the transition with 
relatively high birth and death rates. Death 
rates declined more rapidly than did birth 
rates, and the population grew rapidly for 
many decades before low death rates were 
balanced by low birth rates. The popula- 
tion of Europe increased nearly threefold, 
and the people of European origin increased 
nearly sixfold. Yet during most of the transi- 
tion, death rates were relatively high com- 
pared with present death rates, and popu- 
lation growth seldom exceeded 1.5 per cent 
annually. Modern medicine can reduce 
death rates to less than 15 per 1,000 of 
population even in an overpopulated and 
undeveloped country. With uncontrolled 


birth rates of 40-45 per 1,000, modern con- 
trol of the death rate could result in a popu- 
lation growth of 3 per cent annually—as 
it has in Mexico, Ceylon and Puerto Rico 
during recent years. Rapid population 
growth during the early phases of the transi- 
tion cycle is the greatest obstacle to higher 
living standards in most of the world. 

The transition in North America was 
relatively easy. With ample agricultural 
and industrial resources, it was possible to 
support a rapidly growing population at 
ever higher living standards. Birth rates in 
the United States were reduced to little 
more than replacement levels before World 
War II. The recent increase in the birth 
rate is due in part to early marriages stimu- 
lated by war prosperity, but if economic 
conditions deteriorate, the birth rate will 
decline. An important factor in providing 
ample food for the 50 million people added 
to our population between 1920 and 1950 
was the release of yo million acres of land 
formerly used to supply hay and grain for 
horses and mules. During the past decade, 
crop yields were increased nearly 30 per 
cent because of more than doubled fertilizer 
consumption and unusually favorable 
weather; but during the past few years, 
production has leveled off. 

Most of the countries which have started 
their demographic transition should have 
no great difficulty in raising living stand- 
ards and reducing birth rates in accord 
with resources if they could look forward 
to a peaceful world. With the aid of the 
industrialized nations, most of the unde- 
veloped countries in Africa and South 
America might be able to increase agricul- 
tural and industrial production rapidly 
enough to avoid excessive population 
growth, but little aid can be expected so 
long as there is war or threat of war among 
the major nations of the world. 

The situation in Asia appears to be hope- 
less. Half of the world’s people live in Asia, 
but they live little above subsistence levels. 
In most areas population density is high, 
and there is not enough arable land to pro- 
vide adequate food for more than the pres- 
ent population. Little new land can be 
brought into cultivation. Industrialization 
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could aid agriculture by producing ferti- 
lizer, transportation, storage facilities, farm 
machinery, insecticides and fungicides, but 
it could not provide large food imports as 
it did in Europe. Few countries have sur- 
plus food in amounts needed for Asia, and 
the rest of the world will also become indus- 
trialized and can make its own industrial 
products. 

There is no new world to absorb the 
surplus population of Asia. It would be 
very difficult to transport India’s annual 
increase of g million people, and even more 
difficult to induce the rest of the world to 
welcome such numbers of immigrants. If 
modern death rates could be established, the 
surplus population of Asia might well ex- 
ceed go million each year. Emigration offers 
no hope for relieving population pressure 
in Asia. 

Even with a borrowed industrial culture, 
it is improbable that any country can com- 
plete its demographic transition with less 
than a threefold increase in population 
growth. Japan’s population grew from 
about 30 million in 1870 to 80 million in 
1980, and is still growing rapidly. Modern 
medicine has made it possible to reduce 
death rates rapidly, but perhaps new in- 
expensive oral contraceptives will also re- 
duce the birth rate more rapidly. 

The only possible solution of Asia’s popu- 
lation problem is some new inexpensive 
source of food and energy or a very rapid 
decline in the birth rate: It is possible that 
the new frontiers of science can provide 
new sources of food. J. D. Bernal, the emi- 
nent English chemist, has proposed the 
conversion of coal, limestone and air into 
food which could support a population 
thousands of times the present number; but 
we are not told what we shall use for food 
when the coal supply is depleted. If the 
world’s per capita consumption of coal for 
power and heat were raised to the level of 
that of the United States, the world’s coal 
reserves, accumulated by nature over a pe- 
riod of several hundred million years, would 
be exhausted in less than five hundred years. 

A somewhat more realistic possibility of 
new sources of food is the culture of algae 
in shallow troughs of water containing the 


essential mineral elements and the optimum 
amount of carbon dioxide. The major ob- 
stacle is the cost. Based upon pilot plant 
tests made by A. D. Little, Inc., the total 
cost is estimated at about $.27 per pound of 
dry algae or about $.5% per pound of pro- 
tein. Soybeans can be produced for about 
$.03 per pound or about $.0g per pound 
in terms of protein. High costs mean much 
labor; and if most of man’s time must be 
spent in growing food, he would not be 
much better off than his primitive ancestors, 
who spent most of their time hunting for 
their next meal. Perhaps new strains of 
Chlorella or some other algae will be found 
which will be more efficient; but unless 
costs can be greatly reduced, the culture of 
algae will not solve the food problem. 

If it were possible to increase greatly the 
world’s food supply „by orthodox agricul- 
ture, algae farming, or chemical synthesis, it 
would still be necessary to control the birth 
rate. Even the most fantastic increases in 
food production could not possibly keep 
pace with a population resulting from an 
uncontrolled birth rate and a modern death 
rate. If the people of Massachusetts, for 
example, could maintain the birth rates of 
1800 and the death rates of 1g50, the 
population would equal that of the United 
States in one hundred years, and exceed 
that of the entire world in two hundred 


‘years; and in less than five hundred years 


there would not be standing room for all on 
the entire surface of the earth. Population 
growth must be controlled either by low 
birth rates or by high death rates. Yet in 
Massachusetts we are told that “birth con- 
trol is against God’s law.” 

The only possible solution of the popu- 
lation problem in Asia, and in most of the 
rest of the world, is the rapid reduction of 
the birth rate. These people cannot wait 
for the slow diffusion of means and motives 
which led the people of the Western nations 
to adopt contraceptive techniques. The con- 
trol of the birth rate must be included in 
the public health and educational pro- 
grams of the various countries and inter- 
national agencies. New physiological oral 
contraceptives should be available soon 
and at a low cost. 
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The greatest obstaclr to any effective birth 
control program is the opposition by the 
two great authoritariaa organizations of the 
world today—the Rus-ian Communists and 
the Catholic church. Eoth organizations are 
opposed to any effecti~e control of the birth 
rate. The Communists believe that the So- 
viet system of agricuture can support an 
unlimited populatiom even though yields 
per acre in Russia am among the world’s 
lowest. The Catholie position has been 


expressed by the Rev-rend W. J. Gibbons, , 


in an address before the Population Asso- 
ciation of America, as follows: “Man needs 
material wealth, but not at the price of 
losing his soul. Henc- as the Catholic sees 
it, the morally unacceptable in matters of 
sex, as well as in other departments of life, 
cannot be used to solwe temporal problems. 
Ecological difficulties arising from popula- 
tion increase or diseCuilibrium are no ex- 
ception.” 

These various tabcos against birth con- 
trol have little effect cn a civilized and edu- 
cated people, as is evident from the low 


birth rates in Belgium, France and Italy ` 


and the declining birth rate in the U.S.S.R., 
but they do prevent ction at the national 
or international level. Catholic pressure has 


prevented the United Nations from con- 
sidering a survey of population problems 
in various parts of the world, and was ef- 
fective in suppressing the Ackerman report 
on the role of birth control in Japan. Judg- 
ing from an editorial in the New China 
News, the Communists are trying to per- 
suade the Chinese that the Malthusian doc- 
trine was invented by the capitalists to 
justify poverty, and that the Soviet system 
of agriculture in China could support many 
times the present population. 

If the dissemination of birth contro] in- 
formation and techniques is to be re- 
stricted by ancient taboos and religious 
dogma, there can be no hope for the demo- 
graphic transition in the overpopulated and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. In 
the words of the Mutual Security Agency 
Advisory Committee, “We do ourselves and 
our friends in the less developed countries 
a disservice if we pretend that the poverty 
in these countries reflects only the inade- 
quacy of resources, or their ineffective uti- 
lization.” There can be no- hope for a decent 
life for all mankind unless birth rates in all 
parts of the world are rapidly reduced to 
little more than a third of the physiological 
maximum. 


CORRECTION 


We rzgret that in our Summer, 1953, issue there 
was ar error on page 339 of the article by Bradford 
Smith. “The Making of a ‘Communist? ” Line 33 
should begin with organizing strikes, not the organi- 


zatior of strikes. 
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The Noise of Progress 


It was announced from England the 
other day that engineers had hopes of 
eventually reducing the noise of jet en- 
gines which makes the sound of ordinary 
airplanes seem relatively a murmur. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate one of the prices 
we pay for what our grandfathers blandly 
called progress. 

You can hurtle along at supersonic 
speeds, but only at the cost of a tremendous 
racket in the whole area of the airport from 
which you rise or to which you descend. 
The rapidity of subway transit in New York 
(outside of rush hours) is one of the won- 
ders of the world, and its rattling pande- 
monium one of the world’s scandals. The 
faster, apparently the more frenetic; now 
the swiftest barrels make the most noise. 

There seems to be involved here a law of 
morals as well as a law of physics. It is ap- 
parently a form of retributive justice. We 
pay in bedlam for our highly original sins 
of breaking through sound barriers and 
moving at inhuman velocities. Is it pos- 
sibly to remind us that we are passing the 
limits of decent human locomotion? ‘The 
saucepan begins to simmer, the teakettle to 
whistle, and we know that things have come 
to a boil. The noise of our jet planes is a 
symptom, doubtless, that our civilization is 
coming to a boil, too—a moral warning, a 
danger signal. We turn down the gas jet; 
we tune down the jet engine. 

Not that we need supersonic speed to re- 
mind us that quietude has vanished from 
our world. ‘There are homes where radio 
and television sets are never turned off or 
turned down, as neighbors can testify—and 
not only in New York, either. There are 
villages in Devonshire where in every old- 
world cottage the loudspeaker is turned on 
full blast. The streets of Italian cities are 


filled with motorcyclists who have never 
heard of a muffler. 

Some of us still cherish quietude, or think 
we do, and sigh for what has indeed become, 
when we occasionally find it, an unearthly 
silence. Newspapermen, it is said, can 
work best to the clatter of other people's 
typewriters; Proust could work and live 
only in a cork-lined room. The threshold of 
pain varies in these matters; and Italians, 
even in primitive hamlets, manage, without 
benefit of juke boxes, to revel in noise. 
Anyone who has ever tfied to sleep on a 
Saturday evening in an inn facing a Tuscan 
piazza knows that the chatter of human 
voices can be as distracting as boiler fac- 
tories or jet engines. But in the old days it 
was possible to escape to fields now dis- 
quieted by the hum of airplanes overhead, 
to river banks where one listens now to the 
sound of other picnickers’ portable radios. 

The two philosophers, says James Stephens 
in The Crock of Gold, liked to listen to 
the sound of their own voices, To them 
everything else was noise. The two phi- 
losophers sound a little vain. But a true 
philosopher tends to regard his own voice as 
noise, too, and to seek a deeper silence, in 
which he can perhaps listen for the quiet 
sound of truth—very faint indeed—and, 
even to philosophers, sometimes scarcely 
audible. It is necessary to listen very closely; 
for once, in a way, one wishes sounds were 
louder. Truth, too, often mumbles, and in 
a whisper at that. 


No More Questions 


“What is philosophy?” said the young 
man at the bar in the steamer lounge where 
we had been chatting. 

I had been asked the question so often 
that I was tempted to say I didn’t know, or 
that there were lots of books in the library, 
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or why hadn’t he found out in the four 
years at college, in celebration of the conclu- 
sion of which he was on his way to Europe. 
But I thought maybe it might never occur 
to him to ask that particular question again. 
Perhaps I ought to try to make a conversion 
while I could. A young man at a bar in a 
steamer lounge may be just ripe for conver- 
sion to the life of reason. 

So I began to try to make him see. I told 
him how philosophy began in criticism, 
how he could not be certain of anything, 
even of his own existence, how he couldn’t 
be secure as to what was the good life, or 
what the use or value of anything he 
planned or aspired to. This method had 
worked before. I would try it once again. 
But the more the young man assented to 
these successive propositions, the more hos- 
tile he became. 

“Well, if that is what philosophy is, I 
want none of it,” he said. “I can see those 
questions, but they’re not for me.” 

“How do you know if you’ve never tried?” 
I said. “How do you know? How do you 
know they’re not for you?” 

“Because I’ve been through things like 
that,” the young man said. “They make me 
nervous.” He banged his hand on the table. 
“I don’t want to think about those things. 
I started last year beginning to wonder why 
I was doing what I was doing. I confess 
I've never worried about whether I exist or 
not. I don’t provose to begin worrying 
about that now. I simply won't, I won’t!” 
He looked at me menacingly. “You’re not 
going to get me caught in anything like 


_that. I simply won’t.” It was clear that some 


day he would, 
The Prophet Motive 


The tax structure is a term more ominous 
in its incidence than it sounds. It is now 
widely held to be responsible for the de- 
struction of initiative. Television tycoons 
will not build new television sets, movie 
stars will not make new films, cigarette 
manufacturers will not produce any more 
cigarettes, professors will not write new 
textbooks. When they look at the income 
tax brackets, they come to the conclusion 


that the extra income just isn’t worth the 
extra trouble. There are those who foresee 
total desuetude for our society with the 
profit motive thus wantonly eliminated. 
They forecast a nation of sluggards and— 
what is almost as bad—moral deterioration 
in a people once famous for vitality: a 
famine of television sets, of cigarettes, of 
films, of textbooks, and of other more es- 
sential commodities as well. 

No one, of course, has paused’ to reflect 
on the incalculable contributions to the 
national welfare that may accrue from what 
is no longer made or done by those who can 
foresee no gain from the making or the 
doing. The cigarettes not produced will be 
better for us than those that are; without 
television sets we may have time to read, 
and without textbooks we may be tempted 
actually to do so. 

Meanwhile, for the makers and doers 
themselves there is a clear spiritual gain. 
The modern system of internal revenue by 
a subtle indirection compels a good many 
people to do what they really want to do, 
instead of prompting them to extra occu- 
pations to which only financial greed or 
pressure has directed them. By law they 
are indirectly compelled to choose only what 
they really wish to do. 

There is, of course, a long tradition that, 
the profit motive removed, people would do 
nothing at all, save, if they happen to be 
Buddhists, contemplate their navels, Even 
now, with pecuniary lures present only in 
vestigial degree, there are persons still 
known to do something, if it be nothing 
more than playing canasta or solving cross- 
word puzzles, or writing letters to news- 
papers, or swimming the English Channel. 

It has long been pondered by latter-day 
moralists what motives would remain after 
(as modern government has almost achieved) _ 
the total elimination of the profit incentive. 
What other motives could there be? 

The classical tradition has long celebrated 
other stimuli: for one, Milton’s “last in- 
firmity of noble minds.” But fame is no- 
toriously a delusion, and modern engines of 
publicity have made it even more precarious 
than Marcus Aurelius declared it to be. The 
very means by which names are made world- 
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famous in a week make other names world- 
famous a week later. The stars of last 
month’s headlines are then extinct. The 
thought of this is a corrective to fame as a 
spur to action. Duty is sometimes still of- 
fered as a catalytic. Duty to what, to whom? 
To all mankind? But then perhaps one is a 
traitor to one’s country. To one’s country? 
But then perhaps one is being ruthless to 
the whole of mankind. To oneself? But the 
psychiatrists have hardly made the self 
worth anyone’s dutifulness. The blunt fact 
is that unless we undertake things these 
days for their own sweet or dubious sake, 
we may all be lounging in such contempla- 
tive inaction as some Western propagandists 
for yoga seem to advise. 

The curious and perhaps encouraging fact 
emerges, however, that people are doing 
things for their own sake, both the best 
and the worst of them. “When the cosher’s 
not a-murdering his mother, he loves to lie 
a-basking in the sun,” says W. S. Gilbert. 

But the enterprising industrial or cor- 
poration manager seems to go on with his 
job, though he is really but a conduit 
wherethrough his large salary passes to the 
government. The scholar seems not to stop 
when he has reached a full professorship or 
even receded to a pension. Poets, as they 
have done long before the modern tax 
structure (which doesn’t enter much into 
their concerns anyway), continue to write 
poems, even though fame, as well as profit, 
is extremely unlikely to reach them. And 
there are, it goes without saying, always 
among us some who pride themselves on 
such a clear and saving vision of the world 
that the prophet motive alone keeps them 


going. 


The Old Gentleman and a 
World Turned Pink 


The old gentleman looked around’ the 
table in the dining room of the transatlantic 
steamer. 

“Things couldn’t be worse,” he said as he 
beamed at me through his spectacles. 
“Couldn’t be worse,” he said, and looked 
at me challengingly—and happily. 


Een, 
coat 


“Internationally? Domestically? Morally?” 
I asked. 

“Any way, every way. I’m over seventy 
years old, and I have never seen them 
worse,” he said. 

“The present administration?” I sug- 
gested, though I doubted he could mean 
that. At dinner the night before, he had re- 
vealed that he was the wealthy manufac- 
turer of a well-known cold remedy. Besides, 
he had a friend in the Cabinet. 

“Heavens, no!” he said. “Great improve- 
ment, this crowd. No, just in general. It’s 
pretty dreadful, if you ask me. Or even if 
you don’t, Very discouraging, all these 
Pinks.” He looked at me over his glasses 
again. “All you professors are Pinks, too. 
All sorts of immoral ideas floating around. 
Some people’s morals are in a terrible state. 
And such shoddy stuff they manufacture 
these days. Take these foam lather prepara- 
tions. No good, but they sell. And anyway, 
these electric razors—ruining the shaving 
cream business altogether. A man doesn’t 
know what stocks to buy these days, he 
really doesn’t. A man doesn’t know, a busi- 
nessman I mean, what to prepare for—peace 
or war. And all this welfare-state business. 
Terrible, terrible. How is the Stilton, 
waiter? We had some last night, wasn’t fit 
to eat. No decent cheese any more, no de- 
cent anything. And the professors all Pink.” 

“You're looking in the pink yourself, 
sir,” I said. “Do you feel better than things 
look?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t affect me none,” said the 
old gentleman. “Don’t allow it to. I tell 
that to my friends in business. They grow 
apoplectic about things. Some of them have 
died of it. But I tell them things are worse 
than they have ever been, and they may get 
worse yet, though I don’t see how they 
could, But itll be after they and I are 
gone. I won’t be here to see it. As they say, 
after me the deluge. No, come to think of 
it, things can’t get worse.” 

“That’s a comfort,” I said, “for I expect 
to live yet awhile.” 

“I'd be sorry for you if I thought things 
could get worse,” the old gentleman said. 
“But relax! They can’t.” He poured him- 
self some wine. 
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The Art and Practice of War 


THE ROMMEL PAPERS. Edited by B. H. 
Liddell Hart with the assistance of Lucie- 
Maria Rommel, Manfred Rommel and Gen- 
eral Fritz Bayerlein. Translated by Paul 
Findlay. Illustrated. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 545 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by*Gordon A. Craig 


During all of his campaigns in the Sec- 
ond World War, Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel took careful notes for the book 
he intended to write when the conflict was 
over, and whenever he had breathing 
space, he developed these into a narrative. 
This was never completed, and for his 
personal safety, Rommel destroyed that 
part which dealt with the Normandy in- 
vasion before he was murdered by the 
Nazis. But enough of it survived to pro- 
vide a comprehensive account of Rommel’s 
campaign in France in 1940 and of the war 
in Africa; and this, supplemented by ex- 
tensive selections from Rommel’s letters 
and additional material written by his son 
and his former chief of staff, has now been 
edited by Captain Liddell Hart under the 
title The Rommel Papers. | 

This is a remarkable book. Unlike many 
other great commanders who lacked both 
literary skill and the power to explain why 
they did what they did, Rommel wrote 
with the same verve that characterized his 
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operations. His accounts of the fighting in 
the desert—skillfully and critically anno- 
tated by the editor—bring to the reader a 
sense of sharing in the movement, the 
violence and the confusion of the fighting; 
and, what is more important, they accu- 
rately chart the progress of Rommel’s 
thinking as the tactical situation developed, 
giving the reasons for his command de- 
cisions at every stage. In addition to this, 
his narrative is liberally sprinkled with 
reflections on the art and practice of ar- 
mored war, and longer analytical essays, at 
least one of which, on “The Rules of Des- 
ert Warfare,” is— as Liddell Hart remarks 
in his introduction—a masterly piece of 
military thinking. 

The main importance of The Rommel 
Papers, as their editor notes, is the light 
they shed on Rommel’s military leader- 
ship. He was—with Guderian, Germany’s 
other great armored commander—the mas- 
ter of the blitzkrieg, which he succinctly 
defined as “the art of concentrating 
strength at one point, forcing a break- 
through, rolling up and securing the flanks 
on either side, and then penetrating like 
lightning, before the enemy has time to 
react, deep into his rear.” But he was not, 
as has often been loosely stated, a purely 
offensive thruster who was unhappy and 
inept when placed in a defensive position; 
and he was not, as is sometimes charged, a 
gambler who had a long string of luck but 
was eventually ruined by his propensity for 
plunging. Rommel had few peers in the 
ability to exploit the offensive potentiali- 
ties of armored war, but the effectiveness of 
his offensive strokes was aided by the way 
in which he prepared defensive traps for 
his opponent’s attacks. He was as proficient 
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By ROBERT PAUL BROWDER. An absorbing narrative of the events which. 
led up to the dramatic arrival of Litvinov in Washington in 1933, and of the 
collapse into discord and disillusion which was to follow. This first full-length 
account of the negotiations presents a new picture of the pressures that existed for 
and against diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union. $5.00 





The Diplomats, 1919-1939 


Edited by GORDON CRAIG and FELIX GILBERT. This diplomatic history 
of the 20 interwar years is the first book to examine that period through the eyes 
of the men entrusted with the negotiations in the capitals of a darkening world. 
The distinguished contributors cover 30 of the most important diplomats of the 
time, including Curzon, Ribbentrop, Mussolini, Chicherin, Hughes, Litvinov, 
Matsuoka, Bullitt, and. Kennedy. “A really impressive achievement. The best 
informed, most authoritative, and most provacative treatment of diplomatic 
history presently available for the period indicated.”—-William L. Langer, N. Y. 
Times. 720 pages, illustrated, $9.00 


Order from your bookstore PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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with the shield as with the sword, and his 
campaigns against Wavell and Auchinleck 
adequately demonstrate this. 

To the charge of being a gambler Rom- 
mel was deeply sensitive, and he wrote on 
one occasion: “One must differentiate be- 
tween strategical and tactical boldness and 
a military gamble. A bold operation is one 
in which success is not a certainty but 
which in case of failure leaves one with 
sufficient forces in hand to cope with what- 
ever situation may arise. A gamble... is 
an operation which can lead either to vic- 
tory or to the complete destruction of one’s 
force.” 

In general, Rommel’s journal shows that 
his boldness was based on careful calcula- 
tion, while it clearly explodes the theory 
that his final defeat in Africa was caused 
by rashness. Without depreciating Mont- 
gomery’s generalship in any way, it must 
be granted that that defeat was prepared 
by the inadequate appreciation by Hitler 
and the O. K. W. of the possibilities and 
requirements of the war in Africa, by the 
inefficiency of the Italian supply system, 
and, at the very end, by the operational 
rigidity which characterized Hitler’s think- 
ing in the last years of the war. 

Aside from its brilliant battle pieces and 
its discussions of armored tactics, this book 
includes much else that will interest the 
general reader and the specialist alike. 
The profound differences in strategical 
concept which existed in the upper eche- 
lons of the German army, the irresponsible 
interventions of party dignitaries like 
Goering into the operational sphere, and 
the frustrations involved in trying to con- 
duct effective coalition war with Fascist 
Italy as an ally are clearly illustrated. 
Little light is cast, however, on the impor- 
tant and controversial question of Rom- 
mel’s role in the movement of resistance 
against Hitler. Manfred Rommel, on the 
basis of conversations with his father, be- 
lieves that the Field Marshal began to 
think of breaking with Hitler in the last 
months of 1943. Since Rommel destroyed 
any papers that might bear on this ques- 
tion, however, any definitive statements 
are impossible. 


Burning and Crested Song 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF DYLAN 
THOMAS. New York: New Directions. 199 


pp. $375. 
Reviewed by William Y. Tindall 


When I first met Dylan Thomas—it was 
about three years ago on West 11th Street, 
as I recall—he interrupted his remarks 
about Llareggub, a private country, and 
announced: “First, I am a Welshman. Sec- 
ond, I am a drunkard; and third, a lover 
of mankind—especially women.” A hush 
fell upon the party; for no one there but 
saw the importance of that announcement, 
which, by parody of T. S. Eliot’s foreword 
to For Lancelot Andrewes, served to de- 
clate Thomas’ independence of the great 
tradition. Indeed, almost alone of impor- 
tant poets since Eliot’s day, Thomas shows 
no sign of following the master. He has 
created what he calls his own “rumpus of 
shapes,’ and for his matter he takes life 
itself, or “the force that through the green 
fuse drives the flower.” 

His Collected Poems, he says, contains 
all the poems he wishes to preserve. A 
check through his earlier volumes from 
I8 Poems (1934) to In Country Sleep, 
which appeared last year, proves that he 
wishes to preserve them all or all but all: 
he has omitted two of his poems. But he 
has added a “Prologue,” written especially 
for this collection. “Look,” he exclaims in 
this address to the reader, “I build my 
bellowing ark.” That he has added only 
one compartment to it since last year is not 
surprising; for although extravagant, he is 
not copious. 

This collection, showing judgment equal 


_to craft, makes it plain to me that with the 


possible exceptions of T. S. Eliot and 
Wallace Stevens, Thomas is the most ex- 
cellent living poet in the English tongue. I 
am not alone- in this conviction. The first 


© WILLIAM YORK TINDALL, professor of 
English at Columbia University, is the author 
of books on James Joyce and other contempo- 
rary writers. An article on Dylan Thomas by 
Mr. Tindall appeared in the Autumn, 1948, 
issue of THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG 

Vol. 12: PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 

This, the first volume to appear in the Collected Works, has never previously 
been published in English. The work presents a seemingly forgotten relic of 
medieval superstition that provides an important clue to our understanding 
of contemporary psychology, and sets forth the author’s views on the relations 
of psychology and religion. 6” x 9", 270 illustrations. 550 pages. $5.00 


Vol. 7: TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The core of Jung’s psychological system is set forth in these two essays, “The 
Relations Between the Ego and the Unconscious” and “On the Psychology of 
the Unconscious.” 6” x 9", 344 pages. $3.75 


WINDS 

By St.-John Perse. The French text with a translation by Hugh Chisholm. 
Léon-Paul Fargue regarded this epic poem as the opening of a new poetic 
country. Commentaries by Paul Claudel, Gaëtan Picon, Albert Béguin, and 
Gabriel Bounoure. 9” x 12”. 256 pages. $5.00 


EXILE 
By St.John Perse. French and English texts on facing pages. Translated 
by Denis Devlin. A new edition in standard format. 6” x 9”. 96 pages. $2.00 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND POETRY 
The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts: Volume I. By Jacques 
Maritain. These lectures on the distinction and the indissoluble connection 
between art and poetry inaugurated the annual Mellon Lectures at the 
National Gallery of Art in 1952. 

7⁄2” x 10”. 500 pages. 65 illustrations and a frontispiece in color. $6.50 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 
By Ernst Robert Curtius. This great study of the forms of medieval Latin 
literature is now available in English. 6” x 9”. 650 pages. $5.50 





DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 
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THROUGH THE GLASS 
OF SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


Views of Russian Society 


Edited by ERNEST J. SIMMONS. Here are six 
studies of Soviet life as reflected in its literature. 
They cover such topics as the Marxian woman, 
Jews, the children’s drama, Soviet satirists, con- 
trols over literature, and postwar literary 
scholarship.” 


‘,,.a valuable analysis both of Soviet litera- 
ture and Soviet life . . . recommended to the 
general reader as a book which gives a much 
better close-up of life in the Soviet Union and 
the trials of its men of letters than most ‘I Was 
There’ books can.”—Bertram D. Wolfe in the 
New York Herald Tribune $4.50 


A HISTORY OF 
RUSSIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By V. V. ZENKOVSKY, Translated by 
GEORGE L. KLINE. This, the only complete 
history of Russian philosophy in any language, 
has been widely acclaimed as the most readable 
and reliable. The English translation, which in- 
cludes the author’s latest revisions, is written 
in a clear, direct style, with a minimum of 
technical terminology. ‘The author's sensitive 
but dispassionate treatment of the views of 
Russian philosophers is based on an extensive 
study of sources not’ generally available in West- 
ern languages. 


“The second volume fully justifies the ex- 
pectations aroused in the reader by the first 
volume .... The book as a whole must be re- 
garded as an outstanding phenomenon.”—Novy 
Zhurnal two volumes, $15.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 


printing of six thousand copies of Col- 
lected Poems sold out in three months, and 
another large printing has been required. 
This record, unusual in our society, places 
Thomas next to Eliot among marketable 
poets. It may be that some of the demand 
for his poems can be traced to his appear- 
ances during the past two years on plat- 
forms throughout this country, and some 
can be traced to the convenience of hav- 
ing between two covers poems scattered 
through volumes long out of print or 
never issued here. His popularity, what- 
ever the reason, makes it no longer neces- 
sary to announce his achievement. It is 
enough to swell the general applause. 
Chronologically arranged, this collection 
allows us to survey his development. His 
work falls into three periods that should 
satisfy the most academic demands upon 
a poet—as Thomas and I decided one 
afternoon last year in a bar on West agrd 
Street. The first, we agreed, should be 
called the period of “womb and tomb.” 
In the early poems, which concern birth, 
death, and all the troubles of adolescence, 
a dazzling confusion of images produces a 
sudden experience that precedes under- 
standing. Maybe it is best to submit to it 
with a kind of alert surrender. But if we 
must dissect, we find images from Freud 
and the Bible, which, carrying definite 
meanings, quarrel with the indefinite sur- 
face. “From limbs that had the measure of 
the worm,” a line from an early poem, has 
an immediate effect. The analyzed worm 
yields the serpent of Eden, the grave, and 
love’s instrument, while had, equally am- 
bivalent, means “took the measure” or 
“had the size of.” No wonder we are daz- 
zled; for the line implies birth, death, fall, 
redemption, erection and resurrection. 
Thomas emerged from these obscurities 
during the war. “Ceremony After a Fire 
Raid” is typical of the second period. And 
as for the third, distinguished by a wry ac- 
ceptance of marriage and of growing older, 
it may be called the period of humanity. 
“Fern Hill,” one of the most radiant lyrics 
in the language, is a poem of how it felt 
to be young. But what is meant by the 
“long-legged bait” or “the white giant’s 
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HARVARD 


The Study 
of Language 


An over-all survey and analysis of the 
study of language and communication 
in America today. Mr. Carroll de- 
scribes the differing approaches and 
the contributions of psychology, phi- 
losophy, the social sciences, communi- 
cation engineering, and—in particu- 
lar—of linguistic science. His book 
makes informative and stimulating 
reading for specialists and laymen 
alike. $4.75 


Be sure to get a copy of 


American Scholarship in the 20th 
Century, edited by Merle Curti, the 
latest volume in The Library of Gon- 
gress Series in American Civilization. 
Of particular interest is Merle Curti’s 
chapter on the settings and problems 
of scholarship. $4.50 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 
MIND 


From Colony 


to Province 
BY PERRY MILLER 


Perry Miller here fulfills the promise 
he made in his original study of The 
New England Mind: to show the im- 
pact of the American experience on 
the theory of the universe with which 
the settlers arrived. He traces that im- 
pact over the first hundred years in 
a narrative filled with such explosive 
issues as the Half-Way Covenant, the 
defense of Massachusetts charter, 
witchcraft, inoculation, and the re- 
formulation of piety. His book is a 
major contribution to the history of 
ideas in America. 513 pages, $6.50 


Lyman Abbott 
CHRISTIAN EVOLUTIONIST 
BY IRA V. BROWN 


Preacher, editor of The Outlook, 
friend and advisor to Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lyman Abbott influenced 
the thinking of Americans for more 
than half a century. Here is a defini- 
tive life of this outstanding liberal. 


$5.00 


At your bookstore, or 
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thigh” is less immediately clear. It was at 
a bar, while Mrs. ‘Thomas waited next 
door, that Thomas explained both of these 
poems; but if I were to tell what he said 
about them, I should be guilty of the “in- 
tentional fallacy.” Risking the “genetic 
fallacy,” which is almost as bad, I might 
point out that Thomas’ lament of the “old 
ram rod,” suggests Joyce’s “ramrod the 
meaty hunter.” But it is safer perhaps to 
say that Joyce and Thomas are alike in 
art and “the love of Man.” This is most 
evident in the third period, but all three 
reveal what ‘Thomas calls “burning and 
crested” song. 


Case Studies in International 
Relations 


THE DIPLOMATS, 1919-1939. Edited by 
Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. Joo pp. 


$9.00. 
Reviewed by Richard A. Newhall 


When an excellent piece of scholarship 
also proves to be an effective tract for the 
times, something unusual has happened. 
If on finishing this book, the first impulse, 
in a spirit of pessimism,’ is to quote 
Oxenstiern’s remark, “Behold, my son, 
with how little wisdom the world is 
governed,” the more considered reaction 
is one of hope that scholarship can con- 
tribute to that better understanding of the 
facts of political life so much needed by 
the American people. The scholarly effort 
to tell an accurate story in a reasonable, 
informed way may lack the strident over- 
tones necessary to compete with some of 
the voices which reach the public ear. (Per- 
haps, however, Elmer Davis will find time 
to read this volume.) Even more hope can 
be found by those who remember the 
discussion among intellectuals following 





© RICHARD A. NEWHALL is professor of 
European history at Williams College. He has 
recently served as adviser to the Historical Sec- 
tions of the Air Force and of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


World War I, a discussion which produced 
a body of oversimplified ideas about the 
diplomatic causes of that war, many of 
which now look rather sad. Indeed, one 
important feature of this volume is its 
showing the unfortunate influence of those 
notions. about the wickedness of “secret 
diplomacy” and the presumed superiority 
of new, open, democratic methods. While 
disclaiming any idea of defending profes- 
sional diplomacy, the authors admit that 
“if the book must have a thesis, this is it— 
it is dangerous to carry distrust of profes- 
sional diplomacy to the point where you 
always insist upon doing what the profes- 
sionals say must not be done and always 
refuse to do what they describe as neces- 
sary.” 

The story shows the frequent “unwise 
and disruptive invasions” of the legitimate 
sphere of diplomatic activity which take 
place when legislatures, newspapers, and 
politicians who mistake themselves for 
statesmen undermine respect for diplo- 
matic professionals. This, of course, is not 
peculiar to democracies. The revolution- 
ary, totalitarian states have their own 
forms of the struggle between the cautious 
professionals and the arrogant, dynamic 
amateurs. Indeed, one of the more interest- 
ing features of this discussion relates to the 
problems facing the Foreign Office per- 
sonnel in Russia, Italy and Germany of 
adjusting to a revolutionary regime toward 
which many of them were unsympathetic, 
critical and contemptuous. But in the de- 
mocracies, not only must the diplomat see 
clearly himself, but there must be some 
way by which the people, whose ideas 
make “public opinion,” are taught to face 
up to realities without demanding every- 
thing for nothing. 

In my opinion, the chief merit of this 
book is the way it recounts a familiar story 
of international relations in terms of the 
personalities who managed affairs. The 
chapters have the qualities of case studies 
by country and by person. In that way they 
show what demands diplomatic negotia- 
tions make upon those who have to estimate 
situations, weigh alternatives, make deci- 
sions, and. persuade in time those who must 
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new and forthcoming books 


FREEDOM AND FATE 
An Inner Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


By Stephen E. Whicher. A distinguished observance of the Emerson Sesquicen- 
tennial year, this book revises all previous conceptions of the great essayist. His 
writings record a genuine drama of ideas, a still little-known story that adds a 
new dimension of interest to his thought. This book produces that drama. It 
traces Emerson’s surprisingly eventful voyage in the world of the mind. A highly 
original study that is also part of the current reinterpretation of American litera- 


ture as a whole. Ready October 26, $4.75. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM, LOGIC, AND 
RELIGION 


Edited by Morton White. American Philo- 
sophical Association volume. Discusses Aca- 
demic Freedom Today; Reason In Religion; 
Ethical Reasoning; Philosophical Significance 
of Lowenheim-Skolem Theorem; Justification 
In Science. Ready November go, $2.75. 


THE NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE 
IN AMERICA 


A Study in Bilingual Behavior 


By Einar Haugen. A fascinating detailed 
analysis showing how Norwegian immigrants 
learned to speak and write English. An un- 
usual socio-linguistic survey illuminating the 
problems of all bilinguals. Most extensive 
treatment ever given this aspect of American 
civilization. Two volumes, published, $8.00. 
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CHYMIA: Studies in the History of 
Chemistfy, Vol. 4 


Henry M. Leicester, Editor-in-chief. Latest 
addition to this internationally acclaimed se- 
ries. Continues a unique contribution to bet- 
ter understanding between science and the 
humanities. Published, $4.50. (Volumes 1-3 
also available.) 


THE GROWTH OF SCANDINAVIAN LAW 


By Lester B. Orfield. First book in English 
on this subject. Discusses history, politics, and 
economics as well as legal developments of 
each Scandinavian state. Explains what 
Scandinavian Law is, how it came to be, and 
how it compares with law in other European 
countries and the United States. A study of 
great interest to students of comparative law, 
economists, political and social scientists, and 
historians. A monumental contribution to 
American legal literature. Ready September 
21, $8.50. 


HORACE GREELEY: 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY CRUSADER 


By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. Dramatic life of the great New York 
editor, politician, and reformer whose name is legend. Professor Van 
Deusen is widely known for his brilliant biographies of the important 
figures of 1gth-century America. Ready November g, $5.00. 


Catalogue of other new books sent on request. 
Order at your bookstore, or from 
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Es 2436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
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take action. By making this a co-operative 
effort (twenty-one chapters by seventeen 
authors), it has been possible to exploit at 
an early date a large body of recently pub- 
lished material, ever. that in Czech, Turkish 
and Russian. That the different writers have 
maintained an even standard of treatment 
is evidence of unusual ability on their part 
and of extraordinary editorial skill. While 
it is more rewarding to read the chapters in 
order, each of them can be read profitably 
by itself. The editors admit that there are 
regrettable omissions in their choice of per- 
sons for consideration, notably Vansittart. 
It is too bad that Sir Walford Selby’s re- 
cently published Diplomatic Twilight, 1930- 
1940 was not available for study and com- 
ment. 

Although in a very general fashion the 
authors sympathize,with the professional 
point of view, they are adequately critical 
of professional incompetents like Sir Nevile 
Henderson and of careerists like Dirksen. 
They also appreciate effective amateurs. 
There is irony in the fact that one of the 
impressions left upon this reader is that the 
French professional diplomats were, on the 
whole, the most competent performers 
within their limited jurisdiction. This serves 
to emphasize the fact that policy decisions 
are made by super-diplomatic authorities, 
who may, and often do, ignore professional 
advice, sometimes with success. Another gen- 
eral impression is an appreciation of the 
limitations of diplomacy. The story shows 
that mutual desires to find a peaceful solu- 
tion based upon a mutual acceptance of 
reasonable and legitimate national interests 
is essential. When this is absent, no amount 
of diplomatic skill can do more than effect 
temporary accommodations, or build up 
barriers to unreasonable, aggressive policies. 
How to deal with tke psychological prob- 
lems of inflated national ego, heroic delu- 
sions of grandeur, and theories of historical 
inevitability are matters to which ordinary 
diplomatic techniques are ill-suited. When 
“gangsters and brigands . . . have more 
energy than honest men,” diplomacy is not 
enough. 

Some Europeans are said to be apprehen- 
sive about the alleged political and diplo- 
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matic inexperience and ineptitude of 
Americans. The chapters here about Ameri- 
can ambassadors Dodd, Bullitt and Ken- 
nedy, which make very interesting reading, 
will not allay this apprehension. But most 
of the other chapters suggest that other 
governments, even the most experienced 
and expert, have recent records of inepti- 
tude which it will be hard for the United 
States to surpass. According to this story, 
the palm for diplomatic achievement and 
ability would seem to belong to the Turks, 
while Colonel Beck might be considered 
the best candidate for the opposite award— 
with, however, several other close competi- 
tors. 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. By Howard 
Mumford Jones. Harvard. $3.50. 


The free-wheeling Harvard professor of 
literature takes off from Jefferson’s phrase 
in the pursuit not of happiness, but of the 
origins and mutations in meaning of this 
glittering phrase. As the five chapters were 
lectures on a law school foundation, the 
struggles of the courts with happiness as a 
subject of judication, especially under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, are displayed in 
forty-six case citations with quotations of 
rhetoric and logic by Buzfuzes who mixed 
their semantics to suit their social philoso- 
phy. Eighteenth-century clerics and John 
Adams are well-mined; nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century literatures are gleaned 
with the aid of friends, students and Mr. 
Jones’s own amazingly wide reading. ‘The 
book is worth a leisurely examination. 


REBEL THOUGHT. By Herbert Faulkner 
West. Beacon. $4.00. 


Certain thinkers, most of them emanci- 
pators of the human mind, are here treated 
not as philosophers, but as men, with repre- 
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sentative nuggets of their writing held up 
for appraisal and evaluation. Socrates, John 
Dewey, Plato, Darwin, Karl Marx, Jefferson, 
Copernicus, Montaigne, Voltaire, Thoreau 
and others—all challenging spirits in their 
time and the twentieth century as well— 
receive Mr. West’s analytical attention. 


LIFE OF THE PAST: An Introduction to 
Paleontology. By George Gaylord Simpson. 
Illustrated by the author. Yale. $4.00. 
Nothing seems deader than a rock; yet 

rocks, as Linneaus said, do grow, and in 

their growth they frequently preserve sub- 
stantial traces of plants and animals. From 
these fossils, we reconstruct the living past. 

Few of the many delightful tasks of the 

naturalist are more absorbing, exciting 

and difficult. 

Dr. Simpson of the American Museum 
of Natural History and Columbia Univer- 
sity, a scientist of breadth and distinction, 
tells in clear language how fossils are 
formed, found and studied, opening up a 
magnificent vista of time and law-—a vista 
which has been too seldom unveiled by 
conventional courses in college science. 


EVOLUTION IN ACTION. By Julian Hux- 
ley. Illustrated. Harper. $2.75. 


Written for the general reader, this is a 
short and yet illuminating discussion of 
evolution as a process affecting nature and 
man. Mr. Huxley is concerned with show- 
ing how natural selection works to pro- 
duce biological improvement, and how the 
emerging science of man will deal with 
values and morality as well as material 
things. Greatly responsible for man’s suc- 
cess as an organism is the fact that he has 
not produced separate specialized types, 
but has maintained a common stock of 
hereditary factors, Mr. Huxley writes on 
his subject with authoritative optimism. 


SUGAR COUNTRY: The Cane Sugar Indus- 
try in the South, 1753-1950. By J. Carlyle 
Sitterson. Kentucky. $6.00. 


The sugar country, which has now found 
a capable historian, includes certain areas 
of Louisiana, Texas and the coastal regions 
of South Carolina and Georgia. Professor 


Sitterson has brought together details ot 
every phase of the sugar industry, from the 
raising of the cane to the making of sugar 
and its marketing. These details—agro- 
nomic, financial, social and political—are 
drawn from a varied number of sources, 
with the most attention being given to 
original materials. In spite of such detail, 
the narrative is consistently good reading, 
greatly enhanced by the account of the 
sugar country people, both great and 
small. 


MAJOR CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF ADLAI 
E. STEVENSON. With an introduction by 
the author. Random House. $3.50. 


Democrats and Republicans alike were 
aware from the outset that Adlai Stevenson 
was a first-rate speaker. As the campaign 
time passed, it became increasingly obvi- 
ous that he was a gifted writer and phi- 
losopher. Now, Mr. Stevenson qualifies as 
an editor, for here he has carefully chosen 
the best speeches of his campaign for the 
Presidency—those speeches which dealt 
with the lasting issues of the country and 
which, for that reason, will interest all 
readers despite their political affiliations. 


DOWN IN THE HOLLER: A Gallery of 
Ozark Folk Speech. By Vance Randolph and 
George P. Wilson. Oklahoma. $5.00. 


Out of the copious research and experi- 
ence of Mr. Randolph, an Ozarker himself 
for many years, and his collaborator, have 
emerged a study of Ozark speech and a 
portrait of the people who use it: the 
hunters, moonshiners, berry-pickers, yarb- 
doctors and patch farmers of the hills. 

A word list and chapters on pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, taboos, unusual words and 
meanings, survivals, sayings, and the dia- 
lect in fiction make the book especially in- 
teresting to philologists, folklorists and 
historians; general readers will not only 
become acquainted with such remarkable 
terms as grub hyson, tomfuller, mommix 
and blue-john, but will have a good time, 
too. 


A MINGLED YARN. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Bobbs-Mervill. $3.50. 


In this selection of essays, published on 
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Fall Books 


STUDIES IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
THE HISTORY OF-iDEAS CLUB, Johns Hopkins University 


Nine studies in the historiography of ideas by George Boas, Harold Cherniss, 
Ludwig Edelstein, Leo Spitzer, Gilbert Chinard, Owsei Temkin, Bentley Glass, 
Philip P. Wiener, and Dorothy Stimson. Drawn from such diverse fields as 
ancient philosophy, semantics, medicine, and science, these stimulating essays 
give full evidence of the range and vitality of the intellectual discipline now well 
known as the history of ideas. An appendix listing “Speakers and Their ‘Topics, 
1923-1952” of the History of Ideas Club is included. 


224 pages B x 81% October 10 $3.75 


THE ADAMS FEDERALISTS 
MANNING J. DAUER 


The beginning of political parties in the United States is the subject of this 
study. The geographic, economic, social and cultural factors in the country 
around 1794-95, and their impact on various political groups, are analyzed; the 
voting behaviour of the House on key measures is charted on eleven maps. 
Vote charts, tables, maps, and the original texts of the Sedition Act are included. 


352 pages - 6x9 November $5.50 


THE HARMONIOUS VISION: Studies in Milton's Poetry 
DON CAMERON ALLEN 


A reading of some of Milton’s poetry by a distinguished scholar. Essays on 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” Comus, 
“Lycidas,” Samson Agonistes, Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained are included. 


172 pages 54 x 8% November $3.00 


CUBIST AESTHETIC THEORIES 
CHRISTOPHER GRAY 


The Cubist movement marked a turning point in modern art. This study brings 
together for the first time the many statements on art by the major Cubist 
painters and poets during the period from 1906 to 1922, and relates them to the 
broad movement of ideas in the nineteenth century. Ilustrated. 


160 pages bY x 814 November $4.00 
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the occasion of his eightieth birthday, Mr. 
Tomlinson recaptures the excitement of 
voyages made from Greenwich Reach to 
Malaya; he re-creates the years before 
Great Wars, when men were free to 
explore, and when such monuments of 
achievement as Carlyle and ‘Thomas Hardy 
were visible in the flesh. ‘The autobiogra- 
phical chapters, “A Mingled Yarn” and 
“On Being Out of Date,” affirm with great 
charm the value of men’s nobler, adventur- 
ous traditions. Several of these pieces have 
been salvaged from editions of books by 
Mr. Tomlinson which were destroyed dur- 
-ing the bombing cf London. 


SHANGHAI PIERCE: A Fair Likeness. By 
Chris Emmett. Illustrated. Oklahoma. $5.00. 


Chris Emmett’s biography of the fabu- 
lous Big Pasture Man of post-Civil War 
Texas is more thén a rags-to-riches yarn. 
This loud, humorous, flamboyant figure, 
who built an empire out of hard work, 
cunning and devotion to “that cow out 
there,” symbolizes a whole era: 

“He was big... rich... selfish; but he 
could also be kind. . . . Business, whether 
involving a quarter-million-dollar loan or 
a twenty-five-cent pair of sox, was his life- 
blood.” He represents “the westward-mov- 
ing American ... who pulled up his own 
roots and fled to the West, where there was 
room and opportunity.” 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
Selected and edited with an introduction 
and notes by Howard Mumford Jones in 
association with Walter B. Rideout. Illus- 
trated. Little, Brawn. $6.00. 

Sherwood Anderson once remarked, “I 
take letter writing partly as a substitute for 
drink.” This helps explain why there are 
almost 5,000 letters in the Anderson col- 
lection at the Newberry Library. Of these, 
4o1—all written after Anderson was forty 
—are selected here to illuminate Ander- 
son’s struggles as 2 writer, his relationships 
with publishers and other famous writers, 
his philosophy of art, and his reactions to 
leading social, political and economic 
problems. Some of these carefully edited 
letters, like Anderson’s novels, are patheti- 
cally repetitious. But many of them, like 


his best short stories, deserve to live and 
keep forever the sweetness of character, the 
unflinching integrity as artist, the insati- 
able love for people that make Sherwood 
Anderson one of the grandest and most 
poignant spirits in modern literature. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND WILFRID 
MEYNELL: A Memoir. By Viola Meynell. 
Illustrated. Dutton. $4.50. 


From personal recollections and family 
papers, Viola Meynell, daughter of Wilfrid 
and Alice, has constructed a valuable and 
much-needed account of the almost legend- 
ary friendship of the visionary poet and 
the busy editor-journalist. Through the 
London literary world move the incongru- 
ous pair—the one, gentle, ineffective, help- 
less, detached; the other, cheerful, com- 
petent, quick, affectionate. Miss Meynell 
avoids any critical estimate, concentrating 
on the personalities of the men and their 
relations with others. In the process she 
corrects many misconceptions about the 
two who “met strangely, lived differently, 
and were peculiarly and fatefully united.” 


HENRY JAMES: The Untried Years, 1843- 
1870. By Leon Edel. Illustrated. Lippincott. 


$5.00. 


This first volume of Mr. Edel’s biogra- 
phy of Henry James does not attempt to 
evaluate James’s early writings critically; 
it does, however, reveal the motivations 
and themes which inspired the novelist. 
The cosmopolitan and eccentric James 
family was inhibiting as well as stimu- 
lating to the “second son,” Henry. Mr. 
Edel analyzes the involved inter-family re- 
lationships and their effect upon the novel- 
ist by close examination of James’s own 
autobiographical Notes, letters and fiction. 
In the development of Henry James’s per- 
sonality and artistic expression, particular 
importance is attached to the conflicts re- 
sulting from the intense rivalry and hero 
worship he felt for his famous brother 
William. 


MALLARMÉ. By Wallace Fowlie. Illustrated. 
Chicago. $5.00. 


This is a definitive and trenchant study 
of the philosophy of symbolist poetry 
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"Splendid ...a volume that 
will remain for many years a 


definitive work.” 


ee 


—N.Y. Times Book Review 


A HISTORY 
OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 


Sterling Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History (retired) and Fellow 
of Berkeley College in Yale; author 
of A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY, etc. 


“Within a single substantial vol- 
ume he has succeeded in record- 
ing the story of Christianity with- 
out distorting perspective or 
sacrificing historical objectivity 
. - . Its importance extends far 
beyond the merely theological. 
It is also a feat of masterly his- 
torical writing.” —JOHN BARK- 
HAM, Saturday Review Syndi- 
cate 


“Makes interesting and reward- 
ing reading not only for the re- 
ligious reader but for anyone 
interested in the forces that have 
moved mankind. Dr. Latourette 
places the Christian story in the 
context of world history and re- 
lates its two-thousand-year de- 
velopment to cultural, social, eco- 
nomic and political forces.”’ 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 


1543 pages; illustrated with 20 
full-page maps; complete bibli- 
ography and index 

At your bookseller «© $9.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16 * N. Y. 
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PRESS 
New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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YALE 


be 
New additions to \ 


Studies 
in Modern 
European 


Literature 
and Thought 


MISTRAL 


By Rob Lyle 
SARTRE 


By Iris Murdoch 


ERNST JUNGER 
By J. P. Stern 


JACQUES RIVIERE 


By Martin Turnell 


“In this series of little books, 
something exciting and valuable 
is going on.” DUDLEY FITTS, 
New Republic each $2.50 


THE ITINERANT 
IVORY TOWER 


By G. E. Hutchinson, 
Sterling Professor of Zoology 
at Yale 





Lively, learned essays on sci- 
entific subjects: everything from 
the work of Margaret Mead and 
F.S.C. Northrop to extrasensory 
perception and the caste system 
among bees. $4.00 


THE DUNCIAD 
BY Alexander Pope 


Volume V in the Twickenham 
Pope Series. James Sutherland 
of the University of London 
has incorporated recent scholarly 
findings in this new edition of 
Pope’s satirical poem. $6.00 
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THE NEW YORK 
PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INSTITUTE 


School of Applied Psychoanalysis 
247 East 82nd St., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


1953-1954 PROGRAM 


SEMINARS FOR SCHOLARS 
IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND THE HUMANITIES 


I Psychoanalytic Theory and Con- 
cepts 

Ii Applications fo Sociology, Art and 
Literature, Po'iticdl Science, Anthro- 
pology, Religion, et al. 


Evening classes 
Beginning November, 1953 


Catalog available 
upon request 





BAXTER SEMINARY 
BAXTER, TENNESSEE 


Secondary School—Coeducational 


Academic, Vocaticnal and Cultural Departments. 
College preparatory. Curricula featuring Home 
Economics, Commercial, Agriculture, Biblical Lit- 
erature, Music, Speech, Athletics. Christian charac- 
ter qualities emphasized. Trades courses offered. 


Accredited by Association of Colleges dnd Secondary 
Schools of the Scuthern States, the State Board of 
Education and tbe University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


Harry L. Upperman, President 
Saxter, Tennessee 





SALEM ACADEMY 


Winston-Salem 2, North Carolina 
98% of Graduates in the past ten years have 
entered leading colleges from coast to coast. 
18ist Session. Fully Accredited. 
Girls, grades 9-12. Smali classes. 


Also General Course. Exceptional Music. 
Art. Sports. Modern buildings on historic 
56-acre campus. For illustrated catalog write 


MARY A. WEAVER, Principal 
Box A Salem Station 





through an analysis of the works of its 
master, the French poet Mallarmé. The 
poems, appearing in both French znd 
English translation, are studied individu- 
ally and also in their thematic, structural 
and symbolic relationship to each ozher 
and to the symbolist movement in general. 
The “pure poem,” representing the nearest 
approach to the absolute and the highest 
beauty for which man can strive, was the 
precious goal of Mallarmé. Mr. Fowlie pen- 
etrates the hieratic mystery of Mallarmé’s 
verse with a subtle paraphrasing which is 
creative in its own right. 


THE GYPSY BALLADS OF GARCIA 
LORGA. Translated by Rolfe Humphries. 
Indiana. $2.75. 


Spain—the violence of her history, the 
contrasts of her landscapes, the ancient 
splendor of her cities, the personality of 
her religion, the vitality, sensuality and 
tragedy of her gypsy peoples—is the theme 
of these ballads. Garcia Lorca resembles 
the symbolist poets in the elliptical struc- 
ture, exotic imagery and intense condensa- 
tion of his verse. But the subjects of these 
ballads are often harshly realisiic, their 
spirit romantic. Mr. Humphries has cap- 
tured in his translation of these poems 
their peculiar abstract quality, as well as 
the brilliance and sensuousness of their 
texture. 


THE FINANCIAL EXPERT. By R. K. Nara- 
yan. With an introduction by Graham 
Greene. Michigan State. $3.00. 


Two names stand out in modern Indian 
prose writing—Mulk Raj Anand and R. K. 
Narayan. As novelists they are almost as 
different as it is possible to be—as differ- 
ent, one might say, as Richardson and 
Fielding. And indeed, the con:rasting com- 
parison is apt, for if Anand approaches 
the explicit moralism of the one, Narayan 
has already attained the comic realism of 
the other. 

The Financial Expert is in the great 
comic tradition. It has the same all-see- 
ing picaresque quality, the same humor 
touched with gentle sadness, the same af- 
firmation of life. One lives not with but 
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TITLES 
NEBRASKA 


Great Mysteries of the 


North American Indians 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
Introduction by Clyde Kluckhohn 


A philosophical and anthropological 
work of importance to the specialist as 
well as to anyone interested in America’s 
aboriginal past. The late Dr. Alexander, 
a noted authority on the American In- 
dian, interprets religious mysteries and 
ceremonials as man’s symbolic under- 
standing of himself and his place in the 
world. The Indian’s experience of the 
summoning power of the good resulted 
in an unceasing pursuit of noble charac- 
ter—a confirmation of the universality of 
the spirit. $4.95 


Art and Substance in 
George Meredith 


WALTER F. WRIGHT 


Because of his wit, the profundity of 
his critical theories and the subtlety of 
his art, George Meredith is one of the 
most rewarding of late-Victorian writers. 
For a full appreciation of his novels Pro- 
fessor Wright's critical study is a much- 
needed guide. Following chapters on 
comedy, romance, tragedy and tragi- 
comedy, the author considers in detail 
the four novels which best exemplify each 
method. The focus throughout is on Mere- 
dith’s concept of art as the primary means 
to man’s self-discovery. 93-75 


Beyond Criticism 
KARL SHAPIRO 


In this book one of the representative 
young poets in the United States gives a 
non-partisan review of poetry. He ex- 
amines the trends of present-day poetry 
and the atmosphere in which the poet 
has to live and work. The three parts of 
the book, titled: “What the Poet Knows,” 
“The True Artificer,” and “The Career 
of the Poem,” formed the text of the 
Montgomery Lectureship on Contempo- 
rary Civilization of 1953, given at the 
University of Nebraska. $3.00 


Order from your bookseller or 
directly from the publisher 


The 


University of Nebraska Press 
LINCOLN 8 
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The Verbal Icon 


W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


Fourteen Studies in the Meaning of 
Poetry by one of the nation’s lead- 
ing literary critics, and two prelimi- 
nary essays written in collaboration 
with Monroe C. Beardsley. The 
first section exposes as fallacies some 
prevalent approaches to the critical 
object. Then Mr. Wimsatt defends 
literature as a form of knowledge. 
A third group of essays deals with 
various problems of verbal style, and 
lastly, the author xeturns to broader 
bearings, the relationships of litera- 


ture. Spring, 1954. $4.00 


Charles A. Beard 
HOWARD K. BEALE, editor 


An Appraisal of Beard’s life and 
work by twelve outstanding men 
who knew and admired him. Eric 
Goldman, the late Harold J. Laski, 
Arthur W. Macmahon, and George 
S. Counts discuss the personal side 
of Beard, while Max Lerner, Luther 
Gulick, George Soule, Richard Hof- 
stadter, Walton Hamilton, Merle 
Curti, George R. Leighton, and Mr. 
Beale examine his influence in the 
various fields of his activity. A note 
on Beard’s historical writings and 
an exhaustive bibliography of his 
printed works conclude the volume. 

Fall. $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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through Margayya, the chief character, and’ 


through him one comes to know almost all 
there is to know of life in an Indian town. 


YOU SHALL KNOW THEM. By Vercors. 
Translated by Rita Barisse. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

In a tone of optimistic and at times 
witty urbanity, Verccrs attempts to answer 
the age-old question: What is man? If the 
conclusion reached is not entirely conclu- 
sive, there is much along the path of 
Douglas ‘Templemore’s expedition through 
the wilds of New Guinea and the Old 
Bailey that will please and edify all read- 
ers. 

Artistically, the book is less successful. 
The first half combines the malicious 
charm of an early Evelyn Waugh contre- 
temps with the pseudo-scientific excitement 
of Rider Haggard. Fhe latter portion rat- 
tles the bones of anthropological dialectics 
too vigorously for any pretense that the 
work is a novel to be maintained. All in 
all, however, it is a light but provocative 
reconsideration of la condition humaine. 


THE MAN WITHOUT QUALITIES. By 
Robert Musil. Translated by Eithne Wilkins 
and Ernst Kaiser. Coward-McCann. $4.00. 


Ulrich is a pre-World War I Austrian 
intellectual whose sense of reality is weak- 
ened by his equally strong sense of the 
possible. He attributes this condition to 
the loss of a unifying moral principle 
brought on by the social-economic changes 
of the nineteenth century and the precise 
but limited thinking of Galileo. Without 
qualities to guide him, Ulrich is laden 
with shifting attitudes, with serious moral 
paradoxes. Through three love affairs and 
a well-satirized campaign to discover the 
“true” spirit of Austria in honor of His 
Majesty's long reign, he wrestles with the 
world’s guilt. His solution is unknown, as 
the conclusion of this lengthy novel is still 
to be translated. 


CHILDREN ARE BORED ON SUNDAY. By 
Jean Stafford. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


This collection of short stories emerges 


as ten studies in gray—that area of the 
spectrum of human experience which 
seems to attract Miss Stafftord’s talents, ‘The 
characters are lonely people, doomed to 
appear briefly in the half-light which the 
author trains on them as they follow the 
course she has marked for them through 
the situation she has chosen for them. In- 
capable of any but the most hesitant of 
relationships, they seem to peer fearfully 
at each other and even at us, to reach 
out tentatively, and then draw back. 
Miss Stafford’s strong and sensitive talent 
seems more limited here than it really 
is. 


THE ECHOING GROVE. By Rosamond 
Lehmann, Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


This novel is the story of a love triangle 
and tragedy, told in the Jamesian tradi- 
tion. Two rivaling sisters, one the wife, the 
other the mistress of the fated male, finally 
come to terms with themselves and each 
other while the man withdraws from the 
battle, sickens and dies. The failure of 
the three characters to emerge as indi- 
viduals makes their personal drama seem 
sterile. 

Although this novel has been widely 
heralded, it will disappoint those among 
us who ask a novel to spill over with 
life. 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST. By Conrad 
Richter. Knopf. $2.50. 


The compulsory return of fifteen-year- 
old John Butler to his original home and 
white parents, after he has lived for eleven 
years with the Delaware Indians, is the 
subject of Mr. Richter’s latest novel. That 
this story is told briefly, clearly and fairly 
is a credit to the author as a writer and as 
an interpreter of history. 

Accompanied by his cousin Half Arrow, 
the boy finally makes his flight back to 
freedom. It is this section of the book-— 
when “all their little world stood in the 
crystal clarity of early forest morning”— 
which will cause many readers to recon- 
sider the advantages of “civilization.” 
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The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 
1570-1572 By CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, S. J. and ALBERT J. LOOMIE, S. J. 
Thirty-seven years before Jamestown, Jesuit missionaries landed and es- 





a~ BOOKS tablished a mission near present-day Williamsburg. Two years later the 
sole survivor of an Indian massacre was rescued by relief ships. Thus 
2 ended the first known European attempt to settle what is now Virginia. 
This romantic and tragic episode in our history is reconstructed from, 
FROM and reproduces, the original documents (both in Spanish and English 
translation) plus numerous early maps. 304 pages. $7.50 
oe © 
The Stamp Act Crisis 5, eomunn s. a HELEN M. MORGAN 
A dramatic presentation of two vital years in our nation’s history—the 
years when the colonists “stood bluff’ to Parliament and found the way 
to freedom. 
“It is a brilliant study—in research, in organization, in thought, and in 
writing.”"--J. Merton England, Saturday Review 
“I read it with complete fascination ...a splendid example of the applica- - 
j tion of literary skill to true scholarship.” -—George Dangerfield, Pulitzer 
ad Prize winning author of The Era of Good Feeling 320 pages. $6.00 
e 
= The Carolina Backcountry on the 
+ 
E Eve of the Revolution sy cnares wooomason 
@ THE UNIVERSITY ee eee tare oe. 
r OF NORTH Edited with an introduction by Richard Hooker 
U CAROLINA PRESS The vivid, eye-witness account of life on the American colonial frontier 
A , by a master of colorful prose. The Journal, sermons, and letters of a 
Chapel Hill, N. C. fervent backwoods parson reveal the daily life, thought, hopes and fears 
of the frontier people who wanted and demanded equal rights and 
opportunity. 352 pages. November, $5.00 
y 
This is the controversial m iz PHI 
book which challenges p | BETA 
the cherished American ea KAPPA 
created equal. ea BANQUET 
Roger J. Williams, an internation- di {ee INVITATIONS 
ally known biochemist, has written Many Phi Beta Kappa chapters use fine en- 
a book which dares to question the graved invitations for initiation banquets. The 
Pa Phi Beta Kappa key may be engraved in gold 


validity of one of our most deeply- with the invitation wording printed from type 

rooted beliefs. FREE AND UNEQUAL : or engraved from a special plate. 

will be passionately defended and Such an invitation is a memento of an impor- 

bitterly attacked, for it treads on a o that the new BES ad PEE 
and keep. Banguet menus are aiso avallabie an 

almost sacred ground. Whether you may include printing of the program, menu, 

agree with it or not, you will find and officers and committee. 


it one of the most important books ! Write for Samples 
of the year. At all bookstores, $3.50 Manufacturers of Official Phi Beta Kappa 


: Insignia, membership certificates and 
; Free and Unequal 


charters. 
L.G. BALFOUR CO. 

By ROGER J. WILLIAMS Attleboro, Massachusetts 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS . In Canada . . . Contact your nearest 


BIRKS’ STORE. 
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The Reader Replies 0. icc cicccccceees 


THE READER REPLiEs carries miscellaneous comments by readers and 
authors on various articles which have appeared in the magazine. All 
communications should be addressed to: The Editor, THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va., and should not 
exceed 300 words in length except on request. Because of limitations of 
space, we cannot guarantee to print all letters received ——Ep1ror. 


The “Current American 
Stereotype’? 


"In his article “An Atlantic Curtain?” 
[AS: Summer, 1953} William G. Carleton 
charges that “America’s growing conformity 
is... endangering the . .. unity of the 
Western world.” l 

Americans are guilty of conformity; most 
of us have recognized the threat of world 
communism, and the United States has led 
the thinking of the free world towards unit- 
ing against it. It has been the Europeans 
who have been the divisive forces in the 
drive to unify for mutual security. France 
has been unwilling to pursue foreign poli- 
cies that she knows to be wisest in long-run 
terms because she does not want to give 
up the ghost of colonialism in Tunisia 
and Indo-China. She refuses to make needed 
domestic economic reforms that would en- 
able her to contribute her share towards 
the common defense of Europe. The British 
and other nations are pressing for increased 
trade with Iron Curtain nations—nations 
with whom they are at war (hot and cold). 
Other examples could be cited to show the 
subordination of the world-wide aims 
agreed upon by the West to their domestic 
aims, which are founded on political and 
economic trepidation. It has been the 
United States that has consistently recog- 
nized that the fate of the free nations de- 
pends on cohesiveness, and it has just 
as consistently reconciled its policies with 
those of its procrastinating allies and made 
concession after concession to them. 

Carleton tells us that Europeans feel 
Americans view international politics as a 
conflict of moralities that can never be com- 


promised. After the Second World War, the 
United States was ready to give the Soviets 
their due, commensurate with the Soviet 
position as a world power and with inter- 
national law. It has been the consistent vio- 
lation of international agreement by the 
Soviets and their subsequent expansionist 
moves that have awakened the United States 
to the threat of communism. It is a pity that 
the rest of the West is not so enlightened 
by experience and is ready to accept any 
Soviet relaxation as “the peace” and simul- 
taneously junk all the good work already 
done in making the free world safer from 
the Soviet threat. 
SIDNEY HELFANT 
Brooklyn, New York 


x k x 


Professor William G. Carleton’s article, 
“An Atlantic Curtain?” in the Summer, 
1953, issue of THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR is 
thought-provocative. 

Bertrand Russell maintains (p. 265) that 
“liberty is drying up in the United States,” 
but the Founding Fathers assumed that all 
freedoms were limited by good judgment. 
Any man can call Joe Louis a liar to his 
face, but that would not show good judg- 
ment. Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press are both limited by law. Freedom 
is the very breath of American life, but 
good judgment, if we have it, limits us in 
all that we do. 

A contradiction, too, runs throughout 
the article. Professor Carleton indicates (p. 
269) a shrinkage of Europeans who sympa- 
thize with “American free enterprise ideas.” 
He implies that we should abandon our 
individualism and become socialist, but 
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DOCTORS 
MASTERS W 
BACHELORS WV 
CAPS, GOWNS 
and HOODS 


PULPIT ROBES § 
CHOIR GOWNS 
BAPTISMAL 
CONFIRMATION 
JUDICIAL ROBES 
HIGH SCHOOL 


` OVER 
THIATY- FIVE YEARS 
MAKING THE BEQT 


BENTLEY SSIMONS, 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, NY: 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


INVITED | 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled “To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher.” It tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book, as we have done for 
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known Hindu scholars, point out the variety in 
modern Hinduism, and stress its underlying unity. 
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insists that Europeans think (p. 272) that 
we should become “aware of cultural differ- 
ences in the world.” If there are other cul- 
tures that we should consider, why should 
not Europeans include the American type 
in their survey? 

“Indigenous collectivism” Professor Carle- 
ton takes for granted (pp. 272-273), but why 
should the same pattern appear in Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil, Malaya, Indo-China, China 
and elsewhere? In regard to China, I have 
learned from some members of the Chinese 
Nationalist government that it was not a 
spontaneous agrarian movement, but one 
inspired by literature from Moscow. Mao 
‘T'se-tung, with whom one of these Chinese 
went to school in China, was steeped in the 
works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Officials 
from Moscow and thoroughly indoctrinated 
Chinese are today “washing” adult minds 
in China, while the Soviet ideology is being 
instilled into the children. There is no con- 
nection between such procedure and “in- 
digenous collectivism.” 

The Europeans, too, consider it their mis- 
sion (p. 271) to acquaint Americans “with 
the rich diversity of the Western heritage.” 
We in America have obtained all that 
through our own intellectual activities and 
do not need the nursing bottles of present- 
day Europeans. 

Grecory D. WALCOTT 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 

x k * 

These letters reflect what Europeans call 
the current American stereotype. That 
stereotype holds that a world Communist 
conspiracy is an immediate threat to the 
international balance of power, which 
threat calls for much conformity of thought 
and conduct and the primacy of military 
preparations. On the other hand, many 
European leaders and thinkers, while con- 
ceding the necessity for military prepara- 
tions, insist that the threat to the balance 
of power is not as critical as Americans 
think, that the situation does not require as 
much conformity as American opinion has 
imposed, that in the long run the inter- 
national crisis can best be met by non- 
military measures, 


Europeans believe that two fundamental 
non-military factors will resolve the inter- 
national crisis. One factor is the more wide- 
spread encouragement and adoption of 
social-democratic policies in Asia to help 
Asiatics move from feudalism to industrial- 
ism without resort to totalitarian devices. 
Europeans observe that the Americans, 
however, do not seem to like Nehru’s 
government in India much better than they 
like Mao’s government in China. Euro- 
peans also say that Americans seem to think 
that 1f the United States were to encourage 
social democracy or moderate socialism 
abroad, it would be betraying free enter- 
prise at home-——which, of course, is not the 
case. It merely would be recognizing real- 
istically that the conditions which make 
possible successful free enterprise in Amer- 
ica cannot be duplicated today in Europe, 
much less in Asia. 

The other factor is the exploitation of 
nationalism, the strongest force in the world 
today, to split the Communist international 
front and thus restore a less dangerous mul- 
tiple balance of power. So strongly do Euro- 
peans (and Asiatics and even Canadians) 
feel that these factors ultimately will work 
us out of the present crisis without a big 
war, that they have consistently warned 
against aggressive policies which might 
enlarge the war in Asia. The recent revolts 
of Social-Democratic workers in East Ger- 
many and of “Green Socialists,” Socialists, 
and nationalist (Titoist) Communists in the 
satellite countries have underscored the 
divisive force of nationalism. Tito himself, 
in published interviews, has boasted that 
what is taking place among the East Euro- 
pean satellites is a vindication of his policy 
of adapting communism to national cult- 
tures and national ends. It seems that Com- 
munists who “went to Moscow” may have 
to yield to national conditions back home 
just as democrats who in the 1790's “went 
to Paris” once had to do. 

Europeans are quite aware of American 
achievements: they recognize the American 
culture as a part of the West’s rich plural- 
ism. Indeed, they see more clearly than most 
Americans that a prime urge behind the 
revolutions among the “backward” peoples 
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is to get American technology and mass pro- 
duction; but they also see more clearly than 
most Americans why peoples without much 
accumulated capital must employ in part 
some collectivist measures if they are to ac- 
quire heavy industries, steel mills, and 
hydroelectric plants within a generation. 
Moreover, the United States today is the 
leader, and Europeans are literally forced 
to consider American points of view, while 
Americans are not forced to consider Euro- 
pean points of view. For instance, the 
United States in the Battle Act imposed 
restrictions on European trade with the 
East, even in some nonstrategic materials, 
although the Europeans, particularly the 
British, desperately need foreign markets. 
However, the United States did not offer 
to open any American markets by way of 
compensation. 

Because the Russians after 1945 pursued 
international policies of intransigence and 
fanaticism is no reason why the West should 
do so. A cool appraisal of the long-time 
balance of power, flexible rather than doc- 
trinaire policies, respect for the pluralism 
and diversities of the Western world, even 
for the “peculiar” divisions of the French, 
are surer ways of maintaining American 
leadership, winning the conflict and pre- 
serving freedom. 

WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Timely Prophet 


Those of us who owe a debt to Emerson 
for the liberating force of his ideas can be 
grateful to THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR for 
remembering his sesquicentennial [AS: 
Summer, 1953]. Professor Whicher presents 
a point of view so different from that of the 
late Eduard Lindeman, in the article which 
you published in your Winter, 1946-47 num- 
ber; the contrast suggests one reason for 
Emerson’s continued popularity. He means 
so many different things to so many differ- 
ent people. Professor Lindeman wrote on 
“Emerson’s Pragmatic Mood,” quoting as 
one example of this, “I simply experiment, 
an endless seeker with no Past to my back.” 


Growth was so important to him that it 
does not seem that Emerson would have 
been satisfied with Professor Whicher’s ap- 
praisal of his using transcendentalism as a 
“tested secret of insulation from calamity.” 
Lindeman suggests that he used it as a 
“means of cultural criticism,” as a polarity, 
opposite to the materialism which he felt 
was endangering moral or spiritual forces 
in our national life. 

The Emersonian tendency to use ex- 
tremes or polarities of thought is com- 
mented on by Edward Emerson in his notes 
for both the essays which Professor Whicher 
analyzes. Edward also deplores his father’s 
apparent callousness in the essay on Experi- 
ence, and tries to excuse it on the basis of 
the critical period (1837-38) in which it was 
written, when the break with traditional 
ties was being made: “In his desire for utter 
freedom from hypocrisy, he makes over 
strong statements.” Edward says that the 
essay on “The Tragic” was part of a series 
of lectures on “Human Life,” given in 1838- 
39. He interprets his father’s references to 
Fate in quite a different way from “impo- 
tence” or “humiliation” or “a renewed 
surrender to the Power that planned it that 
way.” Edward comments on the develop- 
ment of his father’s view of Fate as a 
“beneficent living law,” and later in his 
notes to the essay of that name quotes from 
his father’s journal of 1859, “Fate teaches 
the strength of Nature to man... Will ts 
the perception of eternal necessity ...a 
sharing of the true order of the universe. 
. .. It is born freedom of the intellect.” 
Emerson’s statement that “the revelation 
of thought takes us out of servitude into 
freedom” seemed to me a key to his attitude 
toward Fate, and I quoted it in an article 
on “The Natural History of the Will,” 
which you published [AS: Summer, 1946}. 
What led me to write that was the respect 
I had for Emerson’s psychological insights 
in his lectures on “The Natural History of 
the Intellect,” which he gave to graduate 
students at Harvard from 1870 to 1872. He 
used a genetic approach, and I think it is 
only fair to him to use the same in apprais- 
ing his personality and his thought. Like 
Lindeman, I believe that Emerson was 
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fundamentally a psychologist, and that some 
of his insights are congruent with our con- 
temporary thought in the field of mental 
hygiene and psychology, that he is “a 
prophet whose time is not yet out.” 

GRACE R. FOSTER 


New York, New York 
kkk 


In the Summer edition of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, Mr. Stepken E. Whicher says of 
Emerson: “He is, fimally, impenetrable, for 
all his forty-odd volumes.” This simply 
states an inescapab-e truth regarding any 
really great character. It is not a matter of 
understanding Emezson, but rather one of 
feeling the expansiveness and power of his 
ideas. A bust of Emerson stands in the 
library at Concord; the face is asymmetrical 
and symbolizes thet “inevitable duality” 
which literally satu-ates all that he wrote. 

Emerson’s summary of Plato’s philosophy 
could very well be applied to himself: “The 
unity of Asia and tne detail of Europe.are 
in his [Plato’s] brain. Metaphysics and nat- 
ural philosophy expressed the genius of 
Europe; he substructs the religion of Asia 
as the base. In short a balanced soul was 
born, perceptive of the two elements.” Mr. 
Whicher misses this all-pervasive savor and 
elects to describe Emerson’s delicate physi- 
cal constitution and his purely human in- 
consistencies. “A fcolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” If one would 
commune with the “Authentic Emerson,” 
he must first be aware of certain funda- 
mental ideas whick, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, permeated his writings. Emerson 
was steeped in the philosophy of Asia and 
Greece as filtered through the alembic 
of Plato’s mind. He envisioned the perfecti- 
bility of man thrcugh a long process of 
physical, intellectual and spiritual evolu- 
tion. He postulated the Omnipresence of 
Deity and the Universality of Law as inter- 
dependent ideas ard realities. His writings 
are free from any of those connotations 
which inhere in <he words realism and 
objectivity, as currently bandied about 
by sundry academic psychologists. The doc- 
trine of metapsychosis runs like Ariadne’s 
thread throughout many essays. He believed 


in a fundamental and age-old gnosis con- 
cerning the “whence, why and whither” of 
man, periodically brought to humanity by 
Great Souls or Teachers, such as Krishna, 
Buddha, Lao-tse, Confucius, Christ Jesus 
and many more. 

“There is a crack in everything that God 
has made,” said Emerson, and this points 
up the common tendency to seize upon the 
faults, defects, and frailties of others, lend- 
ing to them unwonted prominence. Thus a 
very small object, if held too close to the 
eye, will obscure the sun at meridian height. 
We trust Mr. Whicher’s forthcoming book 
will not obscure the most brilliant orb thus 
far to rise in the American firmament of 
literary lights. 

B. THOMAS SHROPSHIRE 
Los Angeles, California 
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I am happy to see that my article on 
Emerson has provoked criticism. That is 
the purpose of such discussion. I have noth- 
ing to add to it now; it must defend * -lf. 
Of course it should be read in the coutext 
of the great body of previous discussion of 
Emerson, of which Lindeman’s and Foster's 
articles in THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR are two 
important parts. (It was written in that con- 
text, and also, I realize, in the context of 
my own forthcoming book-length study of 
Emerson, to which the article stands in the 
relation of afterthought rather than sum- 
mary.) I have no notion that article or book 
contains the truth about Emerson; I don’t 
believe such things are a practical possi- 
bility in literary criticism. One does his best, 
simply, to approximate his truth; collec- 
tively (we hope) we move toward our truth, 
as a kind of Platonic ideal, following typi- 
cally just such a process of challenge, re- 
sistance, and modified assimilation as I 
would like to think is now begun in these 
pages. It should not be necessary for me to 
add that I would hardly have devoted many 
years to the study of Emerson if I had not 
been convinced of his continued importance 
to us and to the world. 

STEPHEN E. WHICHER 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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A Fifth Step 


I have read with great interest Mr. 
Bradford Smith’s article, “The Making of 
‘a ‘Communist’” [AS: Summer, 1953]. He 
has given four steps for a program, all of 
which are excellent. May I add a fifth, and 
one which I think is responsible for the 
type of situation in which Mr. Smith finds 
himself; for essentially the problem is one 
of leadership. My fifth would be that every 
college professor pledge himself to expose 
any colleague who permits himself to follow 
the party line. 

If our professors were to do that, we 
should with one fell swoop knock out the 
suspicion which has been pinned upon col- 
lege professors and other intellectual lead- 
ers by those who are using academic free- 
dom for the purpose of undermining it. 
The folks who are on college faculties know 
who are the people who poison minds, and 
they owe it to intellectual leadership to 
make these jndividuals known. In this way 
can public. confidence be brought to the 
pct where it should be. McCarthy could 
nc, „ave carried any weight if the college 
professors of the country had taken and 
were taking the leadership in clearing their 
own house. The only reason that McCarthy 
has any power throughout the nation is 
that he has had the guts to talk and act 
where others have maintained silence. 

CHARLES A. TONSOR 
Brooklyn, New York 


A Matter of Labels 


The article by Mr. Bradford Smith [AS: 
Summer, 1953] was truly pathetic; but per- 
haps not for the reasons that Mr. Smith 
intended. 

Mr. Smith was deeply aggrieved because, 
when he started to dabble in local New 
England politics, some of his opponents 
called him a Communist. He regards this 
incident as extraordinary, outrageous and 
sinister. Actually, it seems to me, it merely 
indicates that Mr. Smith isn’t very familiar 
with political processes in this country, and 
is far too sensitive to take part in them 
with much promise of success. 


American politics always has been å 
rough business. At various other times and 
places in our history Mr. Smith might have 
been called a Copperhead, an atheist, an 
Abolitionist, a Know-Nothing, a pro-Ger- 
man, or a Secessionist—all of them labels 
which in their time carried much the same 
connotation that Communist does today. 
Anyone active in politics incurs the risk of 
being called also a thief, traitor, tyrant and 
grafter, often without the slightest justifi- 
cation. That is part of the price of entry 
into the game, as it always has been and 
probably will continue to be for some time. 

This is true not only in America. May 
I suggest that Mr. Smith read the speeches 
which Randolph Churchill made against 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, and Lord Salis- 
bury during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; he will find that Churchill’s 
language makes most*current political in- 
vective sound very mild indeed. 

I mention all this because it seems to me 
that Mr. Smith is reading too much signifi- 
cance into a fairly commonplace incident; 
and it would be a pity if the readers of THE 
AMERICAN ScHOLAR took his lamentations 
too seriously. 

JOHN FISCHER 
White Plains, New York 
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If Mr. Fischer will take another look at 
my article, he will find that only part of it 
had anything to do with local politics. It is 
the anti-intellectualist campaign—the ten- 
dency to call any writer, educator or min- 
ister a Communist—which concerns me. 
Recent events indicate that the trend con- 
tinues. ) 

BRADFORD SMITH 
Shaftsbury, Vermont 


The Critic’s Critic 


The exchange of comments between 
Harold Gilliam and Joseph Wood Krutch 
in the Summer, 1953, issue surprised me. 
Because of the excellence of his critical 
writings, Mr. Krutch had impressed me as 
a person who was capable of a detached 
attitude toward constructive criticism. 
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% think the point that loss of confidence 


has affected “intellectuals,” not the man in 
the street, is a valid one. There exists a 
very substantial split between the anxious 
egghead and the brashly confident lowbrow 
in our population. The critic’s critic never 
said that the existence of a false confidence 
was a good thing—he said much of it was 
“misdirected” and required investigation. 
In fact, I suggest, the subject is broad 
enough for another essay, and you might 
commission Mr. Gilliam to do it. 
ROSANNA SHAMRAY 
Los Angeles, California 


Economists Do Know Something 


Professor Fritz Machlup’s article entitled 
“Do Economists Know Anything?” [AS: 
Spring, 1953] is a praiseworthy contribution 
toward a better understanding of econo- 
mists. Modern national and world economic 
life is exceedingly complex. The economist 
who can see in detail and hold in mind 
the whole national and world economy, and 
understand all the static and dynamic forces 
in operation, has not yet arrived. Because 
of the vastness of the subject, economists 
have seen the necessity of specialization. 
There are agricultural economists, business 
economists, transportation economists, labor 
economists, consumer economists, specialists 
in both public and private finance, eco- 
nomic statisticians, economic geographers, 
and economic historians, all of whom are 
trained to use scientific methods in their 
work. There are others who may be classi- 
fied as politician economists, Robinson 
Crusoe economists, and Arabian Nights 
economists. 

Closely associated with their employers 
and loyal to them, it is inevitable that busi- 
ness economists will seek information and 
advocate types of legislation which they 
believe to serve best the interests they repre- 
sent. Even government employees in the 
fields of agricultural and labor economics 
find it difficult to hold strictly to the general 
welfare point of view. With great diversity 
of information, outlook and loyalty, con- 
flicting opinions are certain to arise when 
a specific proposal relating to government 


action is under consideration. It is the ež- 
istence of conflicting opinions that makes 
congressmen sometimes say it is a waste of 
time to bring economists to hearings. Yet 
economists have something important to 
contribute when congressmen learn how to 
use them. 

Group thinking, participated in by spe- 
cialists from the various fields of economics, 
led by a general economist with a states- 
manship point of view, would be a means 
of making use of present-day economists in 
preparing desirable legislation. When that 
which is known on a given subject by all 
specialists is pooled, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated, a sound basis of action may be found. 
Group thinking is not debating. In debate 
each person wills to bring others to accept 
his opinion. In group thinking the wall to 
conclusion is relaxed. Each member of the 
group opens his mind to new facts and 
ideas. In due course a consensus may be 
reached as a result of shared knowledge and 
objective. The conclusions reached by 
group thinking by economists will demon- 
strate that they do know something. 

Henry C. TAYLOR 
Washington, D. C. 


Special Features 


Despite the fact that the price of THE 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR subscription has been 
increased, I am happy, as always, to renew 
mine. I feel that it is easily the best maga- 
zine for thinking people in this country. 
One fact, however, has puzzled me. The last 
few issues have not contained any of the 
“special features’—the portraits of famous 
people, forums, oral discussions, etc.—that 
it was such a delight to look forward to and 
which made the ScHOLAR that much miore 
valuable and distinctive. I think it would be 
a pity if for any reason the editorial board 
permanently discontinued these features. 

CHARLES GARRETT 
New York, New York 
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We thank Mr. Garrett, and refer him to 
page 466 of this issue.— THE EDITORS. 
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